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From 
The 

Bandbox: 


Somehow  it  isn't  right  for  a  magazine  to 
say  something  nice  about  someone  in  a  position 
susceptible  to  attack.  Give  a  publication  the 
opportunity  and  they  will  obliterate  anyone, 
anywhere--and  this  magazine  is  no  exception. 
It's  fun  and  leisurly  and  God  knows  we're  made 
for  it.  Take,  for  instance,  Ernest  Hemingway's 
notion  that  the  whole  world  was  carved  into 
good  guys  and  jerks.  If  that  were  true  then 
everyone  in  the  Andover  community  would  be 
either  one  or  the  other,  a  good  guy  or  a  jerk. 
Confessing  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
this  magazine  abstains  from  passing  judgment 
on  God,  The  Great  Pumpkin,  or  Hemingway. 
Instead,  we  want  it  known  that  the  man  whom 
we  have  thought  about  unfortunately  inspires 
thoughtfulness  in  a  school  where  fashion  had 
fancy;  makes  needed  decisions;  willingly 
teaches  a  class;  regrettably  takes  the  time  to 
exercise  his  conscience,  and  to  be  a  good  and 
honest  friend  to  all. 


Splinter 

All  along  one  hall  in  Rockwell,  McGovern 
and  Nixon  bumper  stickers  are  still  glued  to 
each  door.  Many  months  before  the  election 
you  could  walk  through  this  hall  almost  any 
time  of  day  and  hear  an  assemblage  of  ninth- 
graders  debating  the  presidential  race  with 
uncanny  quickness  and  maturity  of  style. 
Through  the  woodwork  came  high,  aggravated 
voices  and  supplications  for  reason  and  logic, 
and  though  their  words  were  not  audible  you 
knew  what  they  were  discussing: 

So  it  caught  on.  Like  dandelion  spores  in 
spring,  or  holiday  fever,  it  spread  from  near 
to  far,  and  then  no  place  was  outside  its  realm. 
Seniors  began  to  discuss  the  issues  with 
dogmatic  ferocity;  faculty  members,  parents, 
alumni,  and  trustees  were  known  to  debate 
with  the  cool  politeness  and  conciliatory  tones 
unique  to  those  whom  experience  has  brought 
foresight  and  political  intuition.  In  short,  it 
was  as  if  the  whole  world  had  been  brought 
together  in  unison  by  a  simple  machination 
spun  by  ninth  graders. 

Alone,  you  could  see  a  few  lost  souls  sidling 
aimlessly  about  campus.  Theirs'  was  no 
direction;  no  hope  in  either  presidential  can- 
didate, or  in  the  bandbox  of  political  charades. 
That  was  too  bad.  They  missed  out  on  what 
Carl  Sandburg  called  "so  thin  a  splinter  of 
singing",  for  a  little  bit  of  this  is  better  than 
none  at  all. 
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Letters  on  the  War 

As  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  last  election, 
one  issue  has  divided  this  country  in  two.  The 
Extremists  believe  that  we  must  have  an  im- 
mediate end  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Hopefuls  believe  that  peace  is  just  around  the 
corner. 

We  received  two  letters  recently.  One  came 
from  a  Hopeful  friend  of  ours'  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  region;  and  the  other  from 
another  friend,  an  Extremist,  living  in  Canada. 
The  Hopeful's  letter  read:  "Tonight  we  prayed 
again  at  dinner  that  the  war  would  end.  Father 
lit  the  candles  on  each  side  of  the  centerpiece 
and  said  that  peace  was  inevitable:  time  would 
tell.  In  my  heart  I  know  he's  right  but  still 
I  feel  that  we  should  demonstrate  our  op- 
position to  the  war  by  marches  and  sit-downs, 
and  even  yesterday,  in  our  small  town,  many 
people  circulated  postcards  urging  the 
President  to  end  the  war  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  am  deathly  opposed  to  this  war  and  God 
knows  what's  right  for  this  country  is  not  more 
sloganeering,  but  action.  Even  after  dinner 
when  the  warmth  of  the  meal  had  settled  in, 
when  the  night  outside  seemed  cool  and  crisp, 
when  all  else  seemed  superfluous  and  out  of 
order,  I  was  still  dreaming  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace." 

From  the  Extremist:  "Canada  is  great!  The 
only  complaint  I  have  is  that  the  people  I'm 
living  with  are  total  jerks.  One  doesn't  like 
the  temperature  in  the  room;  another  one 
never  flushes  the  john;  some  don't  change  their 
underwear  for  months;  some  do,  but  leave 
them  in  the  bread-drawer  so  the  moths  don't 
get  at  them.  The  guy  next  to  me  hasn't  washed 
his  sleeping  bag  in  over  a  year,  and  a  girl 
I  picked  up  in  town  says  she  can't  bear  to 
sleep  with  me  next  to  him.  So  now  she  screws 
this  army  dude  on  the  other  side  of  town. 
That  finished  it.  Anyone  who  would  screw  an 
army  dude,  I  told  her,  is  not  for  me. 

"I  spend  my  days  walking  the  countryside 
and  thinking  about  home  and  all  the  things 
I  believe  in.  When  I  was  home  I  believed  in 
things.  I  believed  that  the  war  was  cruel  and 
inhumane,  and  often  I  did  rash  things  just 
to  tell  them  how  much  I  cared.  Now  there  is  no- 
thing I  feel  like  doing,  except,  sometimes  when 
I  get  really  angry,  when  it  all  swells  up  in  me,  I 
kick  a  tree,  and  make  the  kick  hurt." 
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I  walked  through  my  childhood 

And  all  through  that  neighborhood 

of  his  Jesus  and  his  disciples 

hiding  in  full  trees  of  saved  and  dried  hearts 

and  where  heart-less  people 

stared  from  their  broken  windows, 

like  cats  charming  birds, 

and  waited  for  that  day 

when  they  would  burn  their  trees  of  hearts 

and  hiding  spirits 

and  feed  the  ashes  to  the  wind. 

Walking  through  that  neighborhood, 

I  cried  for  the  butterflies 

wiggling  from  wombs  of  broken  windows 

where  they  tore  their  wings: 

then  falling  helplessly  as  leaves 

to  reality's  garden 

that  grew  garbage,  old  cars 

chipped  houses 

clouds  of  tears 

And  where  Hatred,  like  a  frog, 
snatched  them  with  his  tongue  quickly 
as  they  fell. 

And  now  standing  on  the  corner  of  that  neighborhood 

I  look  back 

and  for  the  first  time 

see  a  blue  sky 

with  its  fenceless  garden 

where  now  others  and  i 

Can  wiggle  and  fly 


Jesse  Harris 
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Inside 


God,  it's  gone  out  of  me.  But  I  was  rabid. 
I'll  try  to  recall  it  for  you  though. 

It  is  accumulation  that  causes  it:  long  ac- 
cumulations of  hemmed-in  feelings;  nights 
when  things  don't  go  right.  There  are  times 
when  I  have  to  work,  know  I  must  work,  and 
just  can't.  I  was  never  like  this  before.  I  used 
to  say,  "Work!  Work  for  that  grade,  for  your 
parents,  for  college!" 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  just  can't  work  for  those 
things  any  more.  I  haven't  resigned.  No,  it's 
not  as  formal  as  that.  I've  just  quit. 

Ah,  my  chest  heaves  with  gusts  of  hysterical 
energy:  an  illusive  energy  that  makes  me  feel 
so  strong,  then  lets  me  down  into  another 
impotent  valley.  Hills  and  valleys  are  the  key 
to  this  whole  thing.  I  rise  and  fall,  and 
something  like  the  tide,  there  is  no  way  to 
force  it.  You  just  can't  become  rabid  whenever 
you  want  to.  You  have  to  wait  for  the  tide. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  closing  my  eyes  and 
pushing  hard  on  them  with  my  thumbs,  till 
they  turn  to  juice  like  dented  grapes. 
Sometimes  I  feel  like  spitting  or  farting  right 
there,  right  out  in  public,  so  I  can  tell  people 
that  I'm  sick.  But  they'd  only  think  it  was 
for  attention,  and  laugh  or  be  embarrassed. 
I  can  remember  the  time  my  girl  farted.  It 
wasn't  a  bad  one.  It  was  really  rather  innocu- 
ous, just  a  dry,  short  easy  fart.  But  we  were 
ashamed.  Christ,  I'd  slept  with  her  and  done 
things  I  can't  even  tell.  And  there  we  sat, 
blushing  in  the  face  of  that  fart.  Christ! 
Shhhhh...  .Christ. 

Sometimes  I  think  about  cutting  the  leg  off 
one  of  my  pants,  and  walking  around  with 
the  threads  and  blood  fluttering  near  my  knee. 
Just  to  see  what  their  reactions  would  be? 
No,  just  to  tell  them  that  I'm  sick  and  they 
had  better  let  me  go  and  do  those  things  that 
I'm  thinking  about  so  goddamn  late  every 
night.  Yeah,  but  they'd  think  I  was  trying  to 
prove  something  or  maybe  they'd  just  laugh. 
And  I'd  fart. 


and  Out 

—  Peter  Fernberger 


I  just  wonder  what  it  is  I'm  trying  to  say. 
That's  no  way  to  start  a  good  paragraph. 
You're  supposed  to  think  it  out  first  then  put 
it  down  on  paper.  Isn'  that  what  it's  all 
about?. ..No.  Feel  the  mood.  Become  the  mood. 
Put  it  down  the  way  it  sounds  in  your  head. 
"Oh  man",  Larry  might  say,  "you  got  to  get 
the  idea  down  first!  O.K.?"  Sure  Lar,  that's 
fine  for  you  but  I'm  burning  and  I  have  been 
all  this  time.  I'm  like  the  heap  of  sawdust 
beside  a  sawmill,  smoldering  so  slowly  that 
no  one  knows  that  I'm  burning  inside,  until 
someone  walks  across  me  and  falls  into  Hell! 
Well.  No,  I'm  not  really.  But  it  goes  and  comes, 
rises  and  falls. 

Sometimes  I  become  really  rational.  I  speak 
in  a  voice  so  calm  and  assuring  that  they 
should  elect  me  goddamn  President  of  the 
goddamn  country.  But  inside  I  know  that  I'm 
repelling  and  souring  from  any  high-level 
discussions. 

There  was  this  girl  who  knew.  Someone 
called  her  a  flitty,  vapid,  no-mind.  And  there 
she  was  calling  me  insane,  "You're  so 
strange."  No,  I'm  not,  "You're  insane,  you- 
know-what-I-mean?"  I'm  not  and  I  don't. 
Christ,  she  was  just  a  no-mind,  and  there  she 
was  calling  me  insane.  God,  I  just  don't  know, 
she's  right  and  it's  true,  but  she  was  just  a 
no-mind.  Wasn't  she?  Please,  won't  you  tell 
me? 


"But  think 

(he  said  continuously  scratching 
)  of  a  life  (  suddenly 
lightning  shears  his 

nails  apart) 
without  death. 

—Guy  Nordenson 
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Then  there  was  this  other  guy  at  B.U.  He 
wasn't  insane,  he  wasn't  rational.  He  didn't 
love  and  he  couldn't  hate.  He  was  nowhere, 
plain  old  NOWHERE.  He  didn't  even  think  that 
getting  high  was  fun,  and  that  was  the  only 
fucking  thing  I  ever  saw  him  do.  I  don't  think 
he  even  liked  being  alive.  But  he  hadn't  thought 
about  dying.  He  said  he  was  in  Boston  because 
he  didn't  like  New  York.  (Well  at  least  that's 
a  reaction!)  He's  like  a  knee  that  won't  react 
even  with  a  sledge-hammer. 

My  little  brother  likes  hammers.  Now  there 
is  a  kid  with  direction.  He's  only  three,  but 
he  likes  hammers.  He  hasn't  thought  about 
death  either,  but  he  seems  to  be  enjoying  his 
life  pretty  well. 

"Dear  Matthew, 

How  are  you?  That's  nice.  I  have  a 
hammer  for  you,  if  you  want  it."  I  think  it's 
a  pretty  simple  life  for  him.  And  I  doubt  that 
he's  insane. 

All  night  I've  been  trying  to  hold  back  the 
tide  with  my  typewriter.  But  people  keep 
knocking  holes  in  my  dike,  and  I  don't  have 
enough  fingers.  My  mood  is  ebbing  out  those 
holes  as  the  water  rushes  in  on  the  top  of  the 
flood-tide.  I  could  tell  you  that  I  haven't  shaved 
and  that  my  face  is  crawling  like  a  wooly 
caterpillar.  Or  I  could  tell  you  that  I'm  so 
tired  that  my  fingers  are  like  rubber  and  my 
head  is  swimming.  But  before  I  go  I  think 
I  had  better  write  a  few  words  about  another 
person. 


It  was  the  type  of  day  that  I  didn't  even 
have  to  look  at  to  tell  it  was  a  nice  one.  I  could 
just  lie  in  my  bed  and  smell  the  air  and  hear 
the  breeze.  It  just  couldn't  be  a  bad  day!  And 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  could  see  the 
10'o'clock  sun  filtering  through  the  cotton  doilly 
curtains  and  filling  most  every  corner  of  the 
room,  except  under  the  bed  where  the  whore's 
wool  was  collected  deep,  with  pale  yellow  light. 
I  got  into  my  blue-jeans,  put  on  my  sneakers, 
and  tucked  in  my  shirt  on  the  way  downstairs. 
Half-way  down,  I  could  look  out  the  front  door, 
which  only  had  the  screen  on,  and  see  Poppy 
sitting  on  the  porch,  in  his  favorite  chair. 


Leaves  fell  from  dead  hands 
as  frost  fingered  the  lawn 
and  rains  chased  the  songs 
to  less  hostile  recluse. 

Dark  welcomed  her  eyes- 
too  tired  to  fight; 
the  struggle  had  ceased, 
easing  open  the  claws 
that 

had  throttled  young  beauty 
to  senile  tears. 

Surrounded  by  others'  clawed 
hands  in  rejection 

these  the  last  to  shine  through  the  fog. 
This  she  took  with  her,  the 
gnawed  bone  of  contention 
and 

another  leaf  tear-stained  the  ground. 

Carrots  Ann 


He  was  usually  up  before  anyone  else  and 
had  time  for  a  walk  along  the  beach,  or  up 
old  Bald  Mountain.  But  he  didn't  do  those 
things  anymore.  Lately  he  would  get  up  and 
dress  in  his  usual  khaki  short-pants  and  wool- 
plaid  shirt  and  sit  on  the  porch.  He'd  sit  there, 
in  one  of  those  green  rough-cut  chairs,  and 
look  over  the  unmilled  timber  railing,  across 
the  lake,  and  off  into  the  wilderness  that  was 
the  hills  of  pine  trees  on  the  other  shore. 
Sometimes  he'd  tie  a  fly  for  his  fishing  tackle. 
But  now  he  would  spend  hours  on  one  littl 
fly.  He  would  tie  and  re-tie  that  fly  as  if  no 
fish  could  possibly  want  to  eat  it  the  way  it 
used  to  be.  And  his  hands  weren't  the  same 
anymore.  He  had  wrestlers  hands.  They  were 
strong  and  so  quick  that  he  used  to  catch  the 
small  Blackhead  flies  right  in  the  air  faster 
than  you  could  see.  No,  his  hands  hadn't  lost 
their  strength,  but  his  fingers  weren't  as 
resilient  or  as  fast.  When  he  wasn't  using  his 
hands,  the  fingers  no  longer  probed  the  edge 
of  his  belt,  or  twiddled  with  his  watch.  Now 
they  just  sayed  put  at  the  end  of  his  palm. 

This  morning,  when  I  came  down,  he  wasn't 
doing  any  of  these  things.  He  was  whittling. 
He  was  sitting  way  back  in  his  chair,  with 
his  feet  up  on  the  rail,  taking  long  strokes 
at  this  white  stick  whose  bark  had  already 
been  stripped  off,  onto  the  floor  and  his  pants. 
He  was  nodding  his  old  head  as  he  worked. 
And  I  could  hear  him  whistling  a  soft  and 
out  of  tune  version  of  Oh,  Susanna  from  where 
I  stood  in  the  doorway.  I  stood  there  for  quite 
some  time  before  he  noticed  me,  and  that  was 
only  after  he  had  gotten  up  to  blow  his  nose. 
When  he  had  finished  blowing  and  picking  with 
his  handkerchief  he  said  Good  Morning.  Then 
he  nodded  to  me  and  I  ran  down  the  front 
steps  and  off  to  breakfast. 

At  breakfast  I  kept  wondering  what  had  come 
over  Poppy.  But  it  didn't  bother  me  too  much 
and  I  ate  two  bowls  of  oatmeal  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  pieces  of  bread  with  mar- 
malade. When  I  came  back  from  eating  he 
was  still  sitting  on  the  porch,  but  he  had 
whittled  the  stick  down  to  nothing  and  it  lay 
like  coconut  all  over  his  shirt,  pants,  and 
his  legs.  And  under  the  shreds  I  noticed  there 
was  some  dried  blood  on  his  pants,  he  had 
also  stopped  swaying  and  whistling.  He  was 


now  still,  looking  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  birch 
trees  that  stands  between  the  cottage  and  the 
lake.  I  followed  his  line  of  sight  but  I  couldn't 
see  anything  too  interesting  in  the  top  of  that 
tree.  So  I  trotted  up  the  steps  and  said  hello. 
Without  turning,  he  nodded  and  I  went  in  to 
pick  up  a  sweater  and  my  rucksack  for  the 
moss  hunt  I  was  about  to  go  on.  When  I  came 
back  down  to  the  porch,  Poppy  was  gone  and 
the  shavings  were  scattered  around  the  chair 
and  down  the  stairs. 

I  had  a  good  moss  hunt.  I  found  a  lot  of 
the  green  moist  clumps.  I  put  them  in  plastic 
bags,  then  "scientifically"  categorized  them  in 
the  pockets  of  my  rucksack.  After  a  gruelling 
hour  at  the  hunt  I  came  across  a  prize 
specimen,  a  large  bed  of  sunlit  moss.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  height  of  the  morning, 
so  I  resolved  to  lie  down  and  have  a  nap.  But 
I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  and  I  lay  there,  staring 
at  the  sky  and  the  forest  wondering  about 
Poppy. 

After  lunch  I  came  back  to  the  cabin  to 
drop  off  my  moss  and  change  into  a  bathing 
suit.  Poppy  was  sitting  on  the  log  seawall, 
next  to  the  lake.  He  had  another  stick.  And 
he  was  bending  over  it,  taking  little  accurate 
strokes  with  the  small  blade  of  his  penknife. 
He  would  make  a  very  sharp  point  on  the 
end  of  the  stick  then  he  would  cut  it  off  and 
start  again.  This  time  he  was  humming  to 
himself  and  slapping  the  sand  with  his  foot 
to  keep  time.  Next  to  him  were  a  small  pile 
of  sticks  so  that  he  wouldn't  run  out  the  way 
he  had  this  morning,  on  the  porch.  I  was 
swimming  down  the  beach  a  little  ways  and 
would  periodically  wave  to  Poppy.  He  nodded 
in  turn.  I  would  swim  out  underwater  and  then 
come  back  to  the  beach  stroking  on  my  back. 
Then  without  him  knowing  it,  I  swam  under- 
water down  along  the  shore,  'till  I  got  to  the 
place  where  his  wood-chips  were  floating  on 
the  water.  I  coiled  up  on  the  sandy  bottom. 
Then  I  sprang  out  of  the  water,  with  great 
sheets  cascading  off  my  body,  like  some  spout- 
ing whale.  I  came  back  down  and  stood  in  the 
waist-deep  water,  with  wood-chips  stuck  to  my 
chest  and  one, pasted  under  my  right  eye. 
Dripping  and  smiling,  I  gave  out  an  innocent 
"Boo!"  Then  Poppy  did  the  queerest  thing.  He 
smiled,  stood  up,  and  farted  at  me! 
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Dancer  In  The  Dream 


You  burned  and  I  had  eyes, 
one  step,  and  I  saw 
elements  too  invisible  to  fear; 
I  watched  men  move  mountains  with  tin  chariots, 
where  before  only  in  dreams  had  dreams  appeared. 

I  see  the  day 
come  back  to  life 

when  hob-nosed  Mongoloids  ran  azaleas  to  the  ground, 

grinning,  sprinkling  my  yard  with  tears, 

they  came,  played,  and  disappeared  without  a  sound. 

In  that  time  I  waited, 
my  warm  head  began  to  push 
away  the  fallen  acorns  in  the  yard; 
I  feared  your  life  would  spin  an  alligator  gait; 
better  to  live  warily  than  die  off-guard. 

Nothing  hides  us  from  ourselves 
like  time,  and  so  the  butterfly  became  the  worm; 
the  sky  stood,  still,  blue  and  black 
as  though  it  slapped  itself  for  mindlessness 
and  separated  the  bruise  behind  my  back. 

Yet  I  believed  you,  too, 
were  sacred  in  the  light  above, 
but  the  sky  held  your  blood  in  air. 
the  sky  would  not  recognize  light, 
as  you  danced  and  danced,  spinning  me  there. 


—  Ken  Ehrlich 
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To  Sara; 

I  remember  when  I  was  young  and  innocent 
enough  to  have  friends,  we  had  the  time  and 
the  opportunity  to  do  as  we  pleased  for  an 
eternity  of  summers.  Then  we  had  no 
obligations  outside  of  eating  and  no  sour  faced 
scrooges  to  whom  we  owed  our  time  to  do 
his  bidding  from  dawn  til  dusk,  having  sold 
our  souls  for  a  weekly  paycheck.  We  would 
dash  in  short  pants  to  one  another's  kitchen, 
and  retreat,  goodies  clenched  in  our  fists  like 
banners.  There  was  no  question  as  to  whether 
we  loved;  you  in  sandy,  tangled  braids  and 
I  with  hair  cut  short  for  the  heat,  we  were 
blood  brother  and  sister,  fused  by  countless 
P.B.  and  J.'s  and  golden  marshmallows  roasted 
on  long  forks  over  the  wood  burning  Franklin. 
We  were  married  officially  by  the  balloon 
mouth  that  I  gave  you  to  put  around  your 
finger  and,  for  a  couple  of  days,  we  paraded 
around  being  married  until  the  balloon  was 
lost  one  day  swimming  and  we  forgot  that 
we  were  ever  anything  more  than  inseparable. 
We  were  twins  with  no  significant  differences, 
physical  or  mental;  just  two  sunburnt, 
barefoot,  pint-sized  Don  Quixotes  in  camper 
shorts  and  snapper  pockets  with  Case  jacknives 
swinging  from  rope  belts  tied  in  a  square  knot 
in  front.  Hand  in  hand  we  strutted  down  the 
street  as  if  we  owned  it,  which  we  did.  On 
the  broken,  crumbly  cement  steps  of  Harbor 
Cash  Market  we  sat,  sucking  dripping  orange 
popsicles  in  the  sun  and  discussing  happenings 
of  world  importance  with  anyone  and  everyone 
who'd  listen:  fish,  seagulls,  beaches,  boats, 
rafts,  blueberries  and  treehouses.  Popping 
bubbles  in  the  tar,  soft  pitch  oozing  between 
dusty  toes,  we  did  sun  dances,  leaving  our 
footprints  melting  in  the  road  as  we  walked 
on  down  toward  the  harbor,  eyes  intent  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  looking  for  popsicle  sticks 
for  your  collections.  You  were  much  more  ser- 
ious about  your  collection  than  I  and  had  many 
more  as  a  result  with  which  you  could  make 
intricate  houses  and  boats  and  bombs  so  that 
when  I  was  with  you  I  never  failed  to  look 
hard  so  that  my  collection  might  match  yours, 
but  my  mind  wandered  and  I  was  much  more 
interested  in  eating  the  popsicles  than  in 
collecting  the  sticks. 

Often  side  by  side  we  would  lie  on  the  rough 
planking  of  the  float,  our  reflections  looking 
up  at  us  from  the  tangle  of  starfish,  urchins, 


seaweed  and  pilings  beneath  the  dock.  The  heat 
of  the  sun  and  the  boards  burned  us  above 
and  prickly  spinters  tickled  us  as  we  dangled 
drop  lines  armed  with  choice  bits  of  ripe 
herring  in  front  of  fishes  noses.  And  up  one 
of  us  would  jump,  screaming  shrilly  and  pulling 
frantically  on  the  taut  green  line,  the  pollock 
flipping  on  the  splintery  boards  almost  before 
in  had  struck  on.  The  other  of  us  would  glance 
up  shortly  and  gaze  back  down  his  line  all 
the  more  intently,  lending  his  hook  desperate 
body-english  and  shaking  a  little  with  ex- 
citement and  impatience.  Then  after  we'd 
caught  enough,  we'd  dash  up  from  the  dock, 
holding  dripping  pollock  gingerly  in  front,  and 
burst  into  my  kitchen,  as  my  house  was  the 
closer  to  the  dock,  and  triumphantly  dump  the 
fish,  uncleaned,  into  the  sink  and  refuse  to 
eat  them  because  everybody  knows  that 
PEANUT  BUTTER  &  JELLY  is  all  you  eat 
for  lunch. 

Beach-going  was  it.  Fine  Sand  Beach  had 
to  be  declared  our  property  every  year  which 
we  did  with  all  imaginable  pomp  and  grandeur. 
With  I  as  King  and  you  as  Queen  of  the  beach 
and  all  the  other  kids  in  the  families  our  sub- 
jects, loyal  or  otherwise,  the  Beach,  our  F.S.B. 
was  officially  opened  by  sand  castle  com- 
petition, frisbees,  Fox  and  Geese,  sand  and 
beach  art  and  HOTDOGS.  Myron  Sprague's 
Harbor  Cash  Market  hotdogs  were  and  continue 
to  be  the  best  and  only  thing  to  eat  at  a  beach- 
even  Peanut  Butter  was  secondary.  Covered 
head  to  foot  in  sand,  little  brothers  were  buried 
to  their  waists  and  left  to  die  in  the  sun, 
squalling  Mama  when  they  discovered  that  they 
couldn't  move  after  everybody  else  had  gone 
away.  Meanwhile  we  ran,  fast,  with  bare  feet 
slapping  hard  sand,  down  to  the  water  and 
then  roaring,  screaming  down  the  beach  by 
the  edge  of  the  waves.  Nimble,  we  ran  with 
the  sand-pipers,  the  water  lapping  late  at  our 
footprints.  And  quick,  up  and  away  from  the 
ocean  we'd  run  to  lie  in  the  warm  dry  sand 
that  squeaked  when  we  scuffed  our  heels. 

The  other  beach  was  on  Marshall  Island 
where  the  tide  pools  are.  We'd  all  ignore  the 
sea  and  play  and  splash  in  the  sun-warmed 
tide  pools  they  were  always  deep  enough  to 
swim  in  if  you  were  only  small  enough,  which 
we  were  at  the  time.  There  we'd  try  to  dam 
the  ocean  from  the  tide  pools  when  the  tide 
started  coming  in  so  our  private  bath  would 
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remain  heated.  And  it  was  there  that  the  kid 
in  braids  and  the  kid  with  the  crew  cut  skinny- 
dipped  after  the  fathers  had  gone  in  the  boats 
with  the  first  load  and  we  waited  for  the 
second.  Somebody's  Mother,  was  it  yours  or 
mine,  looked  on  and  smiled  and  we  thought 
she  was  laughing  at  us. 

When  the  blueberries  came  and  the  Mothers 
would  spend  every  waking  hour  picking  on  the 
hill,  we  would  go  along  with  solemn  promises 
that,  yes,  we  would  pick  and,  no,  we  wouldn't 
eat.  But  the  blueberries  were  too  much  and 
we  ate  and  ate  and  occasionally  put  a  couple 
of  really  big  ones  in  the  bucket  to  show  Mom, 
but  they'd  always  get  it  on  the  way  down  the 
hill.  But  Mom  would  let  us  have  pieces  of 
the  monstrous  pies  after  all  and  so  we  won 
out  both  ways,  blueberry  and  raspberry  purple 


tongue,  face,  shirt,  hands,  pants,  and  we  loved 
it. 

So  went  innumerable  sunny  summers  with 
bleached  hair  and  sunburnt,  peeling  noses, 
orange  popsicles,  hotdogs,  peanut  butter, 
beaches,  treehouses,  clam  digging,  lobster 
eating  on-the-rocks,  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
Goodbyes  at  the  end  were  always  long  and 
painful,  both  to  places  and  to  people,  mostly 
to  people.  The  camper  shorts  and  pocket  knives 
went  into  trunks  with  sand  dollars  and  star 
fish,  dried  in  the  sun  on  the  well-cover.  Out 
came  long  pants  with  cuffs  and  creases, 
dresses  and  shoes  and  socks.  Overflowing  cars 
moved  slowly  for  the  winter,  every  mile  more 
and  more  painful. 

Ted  Pease 


Easterner  in  Tucson 

I  saw  a  Rabbi  in  Tucson,  Arizona  -- 

he  was  walking  down  the  street  near  the  University  - 
no,  stupid,  I  don't  mean  some  reform  Rabbi  who's  just  like  you  and  me  - 
I  mean  a  real  Holy  Man,  beaver  hat  and  Torah,  stumbling  walk  and  kaftan, 

winter  underwear  too 

and  there  he  was  waddling  down  Euclid  Avenue, 
spreading  his  blessings  on  the  wind  and  the  palms, 
letting  his  talis  fly, 

weaving  psalms  for  the  hairy  cactus,  the  mesquite,  the  flies, 
blessing  coyote  and  jaguar,  jaybird  and  crow. 

Suddenly  I  want  a  blessing  for  all  of  us, 

for  all  who  eat  lox  and  can't  believe  -  so  I  chase  him 
down  Speedway  toward  Alvernon, 
Through  hordes  of  giggling  coeds  (in  dreams 
I  never  wear  clothes) 
and  there  he  turns  to  a  Papago,  with  stooped  shoulders 

and  tattered  clothes. 

He  said  (in  finest  Castilian) : 

"My  boy,  how  can  you  ask 
my  blessing  in  a  place 
without  maples  and  oaks.  Each 
man  is  blessed 

in  his  own  home  only"  (here  his  skin 
turned  green  and  gold). 

And  then  he  became  a  pillar  of  fire, 
a  thornbush  burning  in  the  city  of  God, 
a  crimson  scroll  with  neon  letters, 
a  puff  of  smoke  --  and  gone. 

-Jack  Zucker 
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She  flows  from  filed  forgotten  rooms 

and  paces  streets  and  avenues 

to  contemplate  the  mottled  parks 

and  heaps  of  empty  gutted  cars 

she  claws  past  cold  relentless  stares 

to  hide  in  squares  of  cool  dark  space 

alone  and  small  against  grey  hulks 

that  leech  the  colour  from  her  flesh 

and  leave  her  gaunt  and  ashen  grey 

and  lying  on  the  mangled  grass 

she  traps  a  flash  of  stolen  sleep 

to  dream  of  places  far  from  steel 

of  mountains,  meadows,  placid  fields 

now  caught,  now  stained,  now  bricked  away 

Robert  Preston 


I  see  the  tanks  rolling 

past  the  gutted  torched  and  rabid 

past  all  feeling  cause  and  reason 

through  the  bombed  out  hulk  of  europe 

—-it  was  a  simple  beginning 

we  shot  the  blind  the  old  the  maimed  the  mad 

and  no  more  hands  were  clutching 

no  more  dumb  mouths  were  eating  eating  eating 

all  the  spring  days  we  could  savour 

—-but  the  flower  never  bloomed,  its  petals  were  locked 

we  tried  again  and  the  darkness  grew 

we  herded  masses  mindless  faceless 

we  emptied  prisons  into  shallow  graves 

—-and  we  still  could  not  crush  them 

we  hacked  off  their  limbs  and  they  grew  back  again 

we  split  them  in  half  and  the  halves  became  whole 

we  cast  them  into  the  sea  and  the  sea  spewed  them  back 

— - i  see  the  tanks  rolling 

i  see  children  squatting  over  low  fires 

it  grows  cold  and  it  grows  dark 

the  tanks  flee  and  the  winter  comes 

flags  and  armbands  mark  the  trail  behind  us 

for  our  convictions  are  but  melted  snow 

our  monuments  are  plaster  dust 

and  where  are  our  black  boots  --  our  brass  bands? 

—-we  are  wretching  screaming  starving 

we  are  hollow  reeds  in  a  russian  winter  wind 

say  we  are  mindless  faceless  maimed  or  mad 

say  we  are  not  human  -  we  know  what  we  are 

we  are  frightened  deer  in  a  forest  fire 

running  running  running. 


Robert  Preston 
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Tyrone 

—  John  Bishop 

I'm  Ron  Robitalley;  my  friends  call  me 
Ronnie-baby.  I'm  a  sophomore  this  year  at 
the  High  School.  Not  having  a  very  good  time 
to  tell  the  truth.  Last  year  my  friends  and 
I  were  pretty  big  deals  at  the  ol'  Junior  High; 
this  year  we're  getting  pissed  on.  Damned 
arrogant  seniors.  Although  we're  treated  pretty 
rotten,  it's  a  nice  place  I  guess-as  far  as  places 
go.  But  hell,  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  the 
High  School;  it's  this  fellow  Tyrone  I  wanna 
tell  you  about. 

Chuck  and  I-(Chuck's  a  big  buddy  of  mine) 
his  real  name  is  Charles,  but  we  call  him 
Chuck  -  we  have  the  same  English  teacher, 
Miss  Mayfield.  Well,  Miss  Mayfield  has  the 
most  boring  class  around,  so  Chuck  and  I 
usually  sit  in  the  back  row  so  we  can  jack 
around  to  pass  the  time.  Well,  one  day  Miss 
Mayfield  was  talking  about  this  Indian  dude, 
Rud  Kipling;  it  was  boring  as  hell.  Chuck 
motioned  to  me  to  look  at  the  guy  at  the  desk 
in  front  of  me.  I  saw  what  Chuck  meant.  I 
never  noticed  this  guy  before,  but  he  had 
enormous  ears.  I  mean  they  stuck  right  out 
at  ninety  degree  angles  to  his  head.  Chuck 
whispered  to  me  to  give  'em  a  good  flick. 
I  chuckled  to  myself;  this  was  going  to  be 
good.  I  reached  in  front  of  me  and  gave  it 
to  him.  Man-did  he  jump.  Chuck  and  I  were 
in  paroxysms.  Hoo  boy,  was  that  funny.  We 
were  expecting  to  see  the  guy  turn  around 
mad  now.  But  he  never  did.  I  mean  the  guy 
just  sat  there  stiff  in  his  chair,  his  huge  ears 
beet-red.  Chuck  and  I  look  at  each  other- 
surprised  kind  of.  What  was  the  big  idea?  The 
guy  must've  noticed;  hell,  we  both  saw  him 
jump.  Chuck  tells  me  to  have  another  go  at 
it.  By  this  time,  a  few  of  the  chicks  are  wat- 
ching us.  Everybody  is  getting  pretty  well  fed 
up  with  Rud  Kipling.  I  give  the  chicks  a 
devilish-like  smile  (Chuck  says  I'm  good  at 
that),  and  I  tweak  the  guy's  other  ear.  He 
jumps  again  and  the  chicks  love  it.  But  I  swear 
to  God  he  didn't  turn  around.  Just  sat  there 
with  his  beet-red  ears,  listening  to  Miss 
Mayfield.  Chuck  and  I  looked  at  the  chicks 
a  bit  embarrassed.  They  were  uneasy  too.  I 
was  wishing  that  I  hadn't  done  it.  Hell,  this 
wasn't  any  fun. 

The  bell  rang,  and  Tyrone,  that  was  the  kid's 


name  supposedly,  got  up  and  walked  out-didn't 
say  a  word.  Bonnie  and  Patti,  two  of  the  chicks, 
came  over  and  asked  us  what  was  with  this 
Tyrone.  We  said  we  didn't  know,  and  did  the 
girls  know  him.  They  said  no,  that  he  was 
a  new  guy.  "Very  weird,"  says  Chuck.  I 
agreed. 

We  walked  the  girls  to  their  next  class,  and 
Chuck  and  I  went  to  Gym.  Gym  class  is  a 
real  drag,  let  me  tell  you.  It  was  near  win- 
tertime and  that  damn  gym  teacher  had  us 
out  on  the  cold,  wet  grass  doing  sit-ups  and 


Lumpy  Taters 
Lompy  Tators 
Plumpy  Traitors 
Glumpy  Schmaiters 
Allih  Gators 
Consum  Ators 
Perpih  Trators 
Gladdy  Ators 

David  King 


push-ups.  Poor  Chuck  had  to  do  twice  as  many 
as  the  rest  of  us  on  account  of  his  lard;  Chuck's 
kind  of  fat,  you  see.  Apparently  Chuch's  kind 
folks  are  friendly  with  the  gym  teacher,  and 
they  asked  him  to  work  Chuck  specially  hard 
to  get  him  pared  down.  Anyway  Chuck's  there 
beside  me  sweating  it  out,  and  I  hear  him 
sputter,  "Guess  who's  out  here  with  us  cheatin' 
on  his  calisthenics?"  By  God,  there  was 
Tyrone  at  the  far  end  of  the  row  in  front  of 
us.  Chuck  was  right;  he  was  doing  about  one 
sit-up  to  our  every  two.  What  a  little  sis!  The 
both  of  us  were  pretty  pissed  off.  Here  was 
good  ol'  Chuck  working  his  ass  off,  and  this 
little  weakling  was  taking  it  easy-  "his  big 
ears  flappin'  in  the  breeze,"  says  Chuck. 

The  gym  teacher  had  all  of  us  take  a  couple 
of  laps  around  the  football  field.  Just  in  time 
too;  I  was  freezing  my  ass  off  in  that  grass. 
I  heard  Chuck  behind  me  calling,  "Ronnie- 
baby!"  and  slowed  down  to  let  him  catch  up. 
"Ronnie-babe,"  he  says,  "Let's  get  him."  "Him 
who?"  I  says.  "TYRONE,  who  the  hell  you 
think?"  "Forget  it,  Chuck.  We  got  places  to 
go,  people  to  see,  things  to  do."  "Hey  Ron," 
he  says  very  serious-like,  "I'm  not  kiddin', 
we  ought  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  He  can't  get 
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away  with  that  crap."  "Chuck,  what're  you 
talkin'  about?"  "C'mon  Ron,  you  know  damn 
well  what  I'm  talkin'  about.  He  made  us  look 
like  real  farts  today  in  class,  and  here  he 
is  cheatin'  on  the  work-out.  Now  what're  we 
gonna  do  about  it?" 

Chuck  set  me  to  thinking  about  that.  I  didn't 
really  care  whether  we  got  him  or  not,  to 
tell  the  truth.  But  Chuck  had  his  heart  set 
on  it  so  bad  I  couldn't  let  him  down;  I  mean, 
we  were  big  buddies  and  all.  "OK,  Chuck," 
I  finally  said,  "What'll  we  do?"  Chuck  was 
breathing  hard  after  that  first  lap.  He  was 
pretty  excited  about  the  prospect  of  getting 
even  with  Tyrone.  "OK  Ron-babe,  listen  to  this. 
The  little  prick  is  behind  us  now.  Let's  slow 
up  and  drop  behind  him.  Then  we'll  come  up 
and  trip  him  like  he's  never  been  tripped 
before-send  him  flyin'!"  It  did  sound  pretty 
funny.  I  said  OK,  and  we  started  to  drop  back 
towards  Tyrone.  Tyrone  wasn't  making  much 
I  could  see.  It  took  us  a  while  to  get  back 
near  him.  He  overtook  us  finally  -  didn't  bat 
an  eyelash.  We  fell  behind  far  enough  to  seem 
inconspicuous,  and  then  began  our  advance. 
Chuck  asked  me  softly  if  I'd  like  to  do  it.  I 
told  him  didn't  care.  He  said  to  go  ahead, 
I  was  much  better  at  it  anyway.  I  looked 
around  to  make  sure  that  damn  gym  teacher 
wasn't  watching  and  came  up  behind  Tyrone. 
I  could  hear  Chuck  giggling  behind  me.  Then 


I  let  Tyrone  have  it.  With  my  foot  I  pulled 
his  back  leg  out  from  under  him  as  hard  as 
I  could.  Wow,  did  he  sail!  Not  a  whimper 
out  of  him  though;  he  made  a  wild  scramble 
to  regain  his  footing  as  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
...And  there  he  stayed;  he  just  looked  at  the 
dirt  in  front  of  his  face.  I  expected  a  fight 
on  my  hands,  but  he  didn't  move  or  speak. 
Chuck  came  up  from  behind  me  laughing  his 
head  off.  "Great  job,  Ronnie-babe,  great  job. 
Come  on."  Still,  no  sound  from  Tyrone.  I 
started  to  run  off  with  Chuck;  I  looked  back, 
but  stopped.  Tyrone  raised  his  head  and  looked 
at  me  for  the  first  time.  It  was  no  special 
look  he  gave  me,  not  angry,  not  fightened; 
he  just. ..looked  at  me.  I  suddenly  wanted  to 
help  him  up-or  apologize  at  least.  I  walked 
over  to  Tyrone,  stood  a  few  seconds,  and  held 
down  my  hand.  I  didn't  feel  sorry  for  him; 
I  might  have  felt  sorry  for  him-if  it  weren't 
for  his  eyes.  He  took  my  hand  right  away, 
and  I  drew  him  up.  His  fingers  were  thin 
almost  like  a  girl's.  He  certainly  looked  shaken 
up,  but  you  couldn't  tell  it  looking  into  his 
eyes  -  I  guess  steady  is  the  word  for  them.  I 
don't  know.  He  turned  and  walked  off  across 
the  field.  I  watched  him  go,  turned  quickly, 
and  ran  after  Chuck.  01'  Chuck  was  still 
laughin'. 

John  Bishop 
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Market  Day 
Rennes,  France  1972 

Selling  clams 

oysters  and  crabs 

on  a  city  curb. 

-  a  life  for  your  life  - 

A  good  life,  Fish  Lady? 

Bitter  cold  seaweed  clings  not  to 

rocks  but 

chaffs  your  poor  fat  dainty  fingers 

red  and  dry 

cracked. 

Rub  your  hands,  Fish  Lady. 

Thick  sweater  and  rough  dirty  wide  pants  hide 

behind  a  slime  and  moss-smeared  apron. 

Fancy  Life,  huh  Fish  Lady? 

Fish  Lady? 

Were  you  ever  young?  How  did  it  feel,  Fish  Lady? 
Not  to  have  calluses  and  cuts 
crying  in  shellfish  lobster  brine? 
Not  to  be  so  tired? 

Not  to  stand  so  long  under  this  damp,  moldy  tarp  in 
the  wind's  teeth  and  rile  the  crowd  hoarse? 
Dry  feet,  Fish  Lady? 

Hey  Cheese  Selling  Smelly  Man, 
with  casquette  pulled  down  low 
and  dark  over  your  eyes, 

lurking  quiet  and  alone  in  your  smelly  little  booth  on  Saturdays. 
Market  Days. 

Rubbing  freezing  fingers  over 

a  coal  burner  under  the  counter. 

Sniffing  a  runny  nose. 

What  are  you  hiding  in  there? 

Dark,  quiet  lonely  man, 

dull  and  grey, 

come  out  from  behind  the  greyness, 

out  from  behind  your  Camemberts,  Goudas, 

Lumburger,  your 

big  guyere  wheels. 

Why  sit  there  and  stare 

Tell  us  about  your  cheese. 

Sell  us  your  cheese,  Cheese  Man. 

You're  not  trying,  Cheese  Man. 

cheese  is  only  your  life, 

cheese  is  your  only  life,  Cheese  Man. 

Make  your  life  and  sell  it  to  us  on  Saturdays. 

You're  not  trying,  Cheese  Man. 

You're  not  even  trying. 

Ted  Pease 
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The  Hand 


by  Bill  Rasmussen 

There  was  a  girl  in  Nam  I  used  to  sit  with 
when  we  saw  our  friends.  We  would  talk  and 
try  to  find  a  home  for  ourselves  among  the 
people.  There  wasn't  much  to  do  in  our  lives, 
and  whatever  we  invented  sitting  in  little 
separate  groups  was  what  was  going  on. 

One  day  this  girl  told  me  she  was  going 
to  go  find  someone  else  to  sit  with.  I  started 
staring  at  the  space  in  the  room,  as  I  usually 
react  to  situations  that  confuse  me.  But  she 
remained,  picked  up  my  hand,  and  began  to 
look  at  the  back  of  it.  She  then  took  a  bamboo- 
handled  pencil  and  plunged  it  in  the  hand, 
right  below  the  third  knuckle,  covering  the 
puncture  up  with  a  piece  of  red  tissue  paper. 
I  stared  at  nothing,  she  continued  to  sit,  and 


we  didn't  talk  for  an  hour.  At  this  point,  she 
took  the  paper  off  my  hand  and  pointed  out 
that  the  little  black  mark  underneath  it  was 
directly  in  line  with  a  mole  on  my  wrist.  When 
I  remained  unimpressed,  she  explained  that 
she  had  stabbed  my  hand  because  I  could  not 
look  at  her  with  any  other  expression  than 
that  of  an  extremely  needy  person.  She  didn't 
like  beggars.  I  told  her  I  was  sorry  for  being 
so  deranged.  She  said  she  felt  guilty  and  would 
provide  whatever  it  was  I  thought  I  needed. 
I  replied  that  I  needed  someone  better  to  talk 
to  and  began  mumbling  to  a  dog  that  was 
sitting  in  the  corner.  The  girl  found  another 
place  to  sit,  the  dog  licked  my  face,  and  I 
felt  adolescently  good. 


Hunger  For  The  Fall 

I  was  careful  that  day 

To  finger  all  the  pastries  in  store: 

Ripe  orange  oak,  green-jam  spruce  and  savory  elm, 

Crusty,  marshmallow  birch,  and  my  peach-soft  cottonwood; 

But,  that  day  it  was  the  apple-colored  maple 

That  I  wanted  to  devour,  and  nothing  more. 

So,  hunger  at  my  heart, 

I  walked  differently  to  an  old  friend; 

Laid  myself  down  at  its  feet; 

Prepared  my  wax-napkin  of  honey  leaves, 

And  staring  up,  ate  greedily  of  a  tasteless  sweet 

That  starved  me  to  no  end. 

Ken  Ehrlich 
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pome  at  dinner 

Sometimes 
at  dinner 
we 
eat. 

We  eat  carrot  cake 
on 

Tuesdays  and 

on  Wednesdays  we 

have 

sausage. 

At  times 

David 

eats  cookies 

from  two  to  four 

which 

fills  his 

little 

turn  turn. 

"little  turn  turn,  my 
foot!"  says 
David. 

Often  string 

beans 

are  served 

which 

Ruth  does 

not  like  and  tries 

to  hide 

under  her  knife. 

Becky 
talks  about 
horses 
and  slips 
meatballs  to 
the  dog. 

On 

Saturdays 
we  eat 

and  on  Sundays 
too. 
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On  the  hill,  gravestones  lean  to  touch  the 
stars.  In  a  tomb,  moles  are  digging.  In  the 
tower,  there  is  the  sight  of  a  transparent  sea, 
beyond  the  flowing  river.  That  is  the  single 
view,  at  the  top  of  dark  stairways,  through 
the  broken  glass. 

The  elm  trees  send  curving  arms  into 
darkness,  and  freeze. 


in  the  blue  twilight 

The  ocean  tarced  the  long  pale  beaches  with  a  thousand  blind  men  lurk  about 

a    soft    and    straight    finger,    following    a  planting  dandelions, 

lighthouse  beam  to  a  tanker  exploding  beyond  — Gary  Lee 
the  black  horizon. 

The  wind  is  blown  through  the  hollow  of  a 
flute,  in  the  wooden  silence. 


Paul  Kaiser 


Traveling  Song 

I  climb  the  walls 

and  the  ceiling  says  it  cares; 

from  where  I  never  heard  that  sound 

I  know  the  ugly  smile  of  the  ground. 

So  I  move  into  the  night  outside, 

and  as  the  firefly  goads  the  worm, 

I  teach  the  moon  to  sing, 

to  dance,  to  box,  and  all  the  other  things 

that  I  once  loved;  to  teach 

a  planet's  knowledge  like  the  moon 

that  not  all  my  loves  die  so  soon. 

Another  step,  and  two  more  feelings  bare; 
grow  old  and  die,  grow  young  if  I  dare- 
and  I  do. 

so  forget  me  world; 

the  moon  and  I  have  but  one  love, 

and  that  love  is  not  for  you! 

Ken  Ehrlich 
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HERO 


Somewhere  in  there  there 
is 

Simple  Samuel  a 
nice  run-off  guy  indescript  and 
whereupon  the  anguished  cry  of 
help 

arises  1-2-3-HELP 


simple  samuel  retires  to  the 
most  localent  telephone  booth 

and  GOOSH  disretires 
as  the  usual  plainoldtraditional  yes 

Super-Public-Telephone-Booth-Buster-Upper  The  Complex 


knashing  crashing  bashing  thru 
taaaaaaall  buildings 

to  save  a  baby  bird  from  falling 

derailing  disraeli  and  benjamin 
pow  erfultrains 

to  rescue  the  dog-with-the-broken- leg- 
and-rabies-etc.  on  the  track 
(at  the  time)  no  less  was 
swooshing  swilling  sleuthing 
thruuu 

the  sky  with  the 
poser  of  an  atom 
bonbon  creating 
massive  E  xplosions 

=mc2  and  destroying  in 
general  mankind 

to  get  there  in  time  to  beat  the 
hellfire  brimestone  my  friends  out 
of  the  cat  before  the  wretch 
eats  the  fool  mouse  people 

hate 


day  was  when 

dandelions  sauntered  up  and 
twisted  my  arm  I  knew 

too  much  for  that  good 

now 

I  stiff  at  the  idea 
of  cars     houses  streets 

peoplethings  sub 
urbs 

grass  6:45  am  books 

employers  big 

business  cops 
and  other  stupids 

like  that  that 
I'm  being  strangled 
choked  wheezed  by  and  poison 
ivy  and  old  friend  infects 

swelters  my  twisted  arm 

but 

me  wish  for  the  day  morn 
when  we  all  played 
just 

with  dandelions 


Super-Public-Telephone-Booth-Buster-Upper 

dumb  jackass  _John  Bjshop 

who 

ain't  be  smart 

Simple  Samuel 
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I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  photographer 

run  behind  me  and  take  pictures  of  the  footprints 

I  leave  in  the  sand  on  this  beach; 

I  wish  only  for  them  to  be  lapped  over  by  greedy  waves 
on  which  I  have  tried  to  build  sand-castles. 

For  I  know  I  am  only  a  moment 
walking  along  the  beach. 
I  collect  the  moments,  like  grapes; 
I  set  each  grape  to  the  page, 
pierce  it  and  watch  its  juices 
fill  the  page  with  words.  .  . 

(As  I  have  said  this,  I  have  formed  another  grape 
which  I  may  just  as  well  throw  to  the  sea 
or  drop  in  my  footprints  so  the  photographer 
may  take  a  picture  of  it) 

I  have  now  come  around  to  my  spot  on  the  beach 

where  I  left  my  blanket  and  book. 

The  photographer  passes  me  by. 

He  throws  his  camera  to  the  sea. 

He  walks  on  and  another  photographer 

follows  him,  taking  pictures  of  his  footprints. 

Now  I  must  (so  that  I  won't  toss  myself 
to  the  sea)  pick  up  this  book 
and  collect  more  grapes. .  . 


Jessie  Harris 
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The  Mirror  wishes  to  express  its  deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Mrs.  McBee 
a  few  months  ago.  We  can  only  share  our  sorrow  and  our  love  with  Mr. 
McBee  and  his  family,  and  all  those  with  whom  she  shared  her  sorrow  and 
her  love. 
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SNAKE  SYNDROME 


"Someday,  someone  should  build  a 
monument  to  youth.  Its  inscription  should  read: 
"For  All  Who  Saw  Twice  As  Much  But  That 
Much  Less."  It  should  be  erected  as  a  symbol,  a 
sort  of  contemporary  panacea,  in  which  the 
representation  of  all  who  saw  and  didn't  have 
time  to  believe  would  remain  for  centuries  as  a 
form  of  spiritual  licentiousness,  calling  us 
undone. 

We  shed  our  skin  once.  Yet  when  we  do,  it 
requires  nearly  a  decade  to  complete.  The  axis 
of  one's  entire  life  is  fixed  in  what  can  no  longer 
be  called  metamorphosis,  but  rather  constant 
revolution.  We  have  sacrificed  our  separate 
existences  for  a  ubiquitous  unit  of  interims 
between  changes,  and  only  the  snake  could  tell 
us  why. 

Perhaps  the  authors  of  Genesis  were  not  so 
wrong.  For  though  they  failed  to  instill  fearful 
reverence  in  us,  they  promulgated  a  description 
of  things  "good  and  evil."  The  snake  knows 
these  things,  has  always  known  them  since  the 
moment  he  was  born.  The  snake  is  never 
undone." 

"But  now  I  come  before  you  as  your 
candidate.  I  was  founded  and  raised  on  moral 
development  and  God  be  damned  if  he  thinks 
he's  going  to  take  my  children  away  from  me. 
What  the  people  of  this  world  want  is  love,  and 
that's  what  they're  going  to  get,  regardless  of 
how  much  dust  they  get  in  their  mouths." 


ABSINTH 

We  received  a  letter  last  week  from  a  girl  in 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  protesting  the 
extensive  bombing  of  Cambodia  by  U.S.  planes. 
The  letter  was  reminiscent  of  a  story  regarding 
the  well-known  Dutch  impressionist  painter, 
Vincent  Van  Gogh,  who,  while  painting  through 
the  late  afternoon,  was  accustomed  to  drinking  a 
surrepticiously  delicious  alcohol  called  absinth, 
and  subsquently  went  insane. 

From  the  girl:  "It  is  getting  to  the  point  now 
where  I  feel  truly  dismayed.  Why?  I  ask  myself. 
What's  it  all  for?  120  missions  a  day,  the 
heaviest  bombing  in  Cambodia  history.  And  the 
painful  part  of  it  is,  you'll  agree,  that  no  matter 
where  you  turn,  no  matter  where  you  look 
today,  you're  made  aware  of  the  horrible 
devastation,  the  regenerative  symbiosis  of  war, 
the  human  evil,  the  chronic  agony  of  it  all.  I 
myself  believe  that  it  was  fate.  It  must  have 
been.  Yet  still  I  believe  we  can  fight  the  forces 
of  destiny.  We  must  impose  oblivion  on 
ourselves.  The  newspapers,  television,  the  other 
media,  simply  do  not  exist.  The  war  has  ended, 
hurrah!  I  proclaim  now  that  the  war  has  ended! 
Let  this  letter  be  a  proclamation  of  peace!  I 
challenge  anyone  to  disprove  what  I  say.  There 
is  no  war  under  this  sun." 
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by  Peter  Fernberger 


THE  NOTE 


Scene:  Small  room  with  a  chair, 

desk  and  bed.  At  the  side  is  a  door  and  at  the 
back  another  one,  leading  to  another  room. 
Both  doors  are  closed  and  there  is  a  note  slipped 
under  the  name  plate  of  the  side  door. 

(enter  Peter,  a  chipper  fellow) 
Peter:  Well  now  what's  this  on  my  door.  A 
note...mmm.  (reading)  Peter,  I 
came. ..you  weren't. ..I  left. ..be  back 
sometime. ..Signed...  signed?  Hell,  what's 
that  say?  I  came,  you  weren't.  I  left,  be 
back  sometime.  Bfskptl.  Damn,  if  you're 
gonna  leave  a  note  you  oughta  let  me 
know  who  you  are  at  least,  (pause)  (He 
hunts  around  room  for  place  to  sit.  Lies 
down  on  bed.  Props  himself  with  pillows 
and  turns  on  light.)  I  wonder  who  that 
is?  The  first  thing  in  the  name  looks  like 
the  T  in  weren't,  or  maybe  the  F  in  left. 
Maybe  its  not  a  name?  That  looks  sort  of 
like  a  Y  at  the  end.  Adverb? 
I-came-you-weren't-I-left-be-back-some- 
time-FURTIVELY?  No,  can't  be.  (Looks 
at  note  again).  Maybe  its  from  a  girl? 
Let's  see,  Suzy?  Uh-uh.  Lucy?  Nope. 
Turkey?  aw  come  on.  Maybe  its  from 
Friedenburg.  (soberly)  I  was  expecting 
him.  (pause).  ..Doherty? 
Lucherly  ?...Tutterly?  ....Friedenburg?! 
But  how'd  he  fit  all  that  into  this  little 
scribble?  (Leans  back,  closes  eyes, 
murmuring)  I  came,  you  weren't.  I  left, 
be  back  sometime.  Hmmm?  (Knock, 
enter  Steve,  slightly  less  than  plump,  but 

jolly.) 
Steve:  Hi,  Peter 
Peter:    (Nods)  Steve. 

Steve:  What  ya  doin'?  (sitting  down  in  chair) 
Peter:   Trying  to  figure  out  this  note.  See,  I 

found  it  stuffed  into  my  door  and  well 

here. .ah. .read  it. 
Steve:   (reading,     slowly)     Peter,  I 

came. ..you. .weren't... I    left,    be  back 

sometime. 


Peter:    Yah,  I  know  what  it  says. 

Steve:  That's  what  it  says  allright,  but  I  can't 

make  out  quite  who  its  from. 
Peter:   Take  a  guess. 
Steve:  Judy? 
Peter:   Nope,  try  again. 
Steve:  Oh,  I  don't  like  your  games.  Gabriel? 
Peter:  Nope. 

Steve:  Uh,  maybe  (with  finger)  that's  a  U  and 
that's  a  CH...  Then  it  would  be 
Scutchaly.  Peter,  do  you  know  anyone 
named  Scutchaly? 

Peter:    Its  not  a  U.  Its  gotta  be  an  R. 

Steve:  O.K.  If  its  an  R  then  the  guy's  name  is 
Scrtchaly. 

Peter:   What'd  you  come  in  here  for  anyway? 
Steve:  Just  a  friendly  chat. 

Peter:  Well,  I'm  trying  to  think,  so  if  you're  not 
going  to  help  why  don't  you  get  out. 

Steve:  O.K.,  O.K.  You  should  have  just  said  so 
in  the  first  place.  (Exits) 

Peter:  Hmmm. ..  Scrtchaly ..  .Hmmm... Better 
than  Bfskptl.  (Enter  Bill  tall,  long-hair, 
outlandishly  dressed  in  tailcoat,  and 
whistling.) 

Peter:    Hey. ..(No   answer,    Long-hair   is   in  a 

cloud)  Hey,  Bill! 
Bill:      Bah,  what's  on  your  mind? 
Peter:  Got  this  note  in  the  door  today. 
Bill:  So... 

Peter:    So  I  was  thinking  it  over. 

Bill:      What's  there  to  think  over? 

Peter:    I  can't  figure  who  it's  from. 

Bill:      Bah.  (Turns  to  go  into  his  room) 

Peter:    Here.  Why  don't  you  try  to  figure  it  out? 

Bill:      (Under  Breath)  Perfidious  Fool.  Allright, 

give  it  to  me! 
Bill:      (reading)  Peter,  I  came. ..you  weren't.  I 

left.,  be  back  sometime. 
Peter:  Well  what'd  you  think? 
Bill:      I  think  you  ought  to  sit  here  and  wait 

for   him.    (Bill   starts  whistling  again, 

turns,  and  slips  out  through  back  door  to 

his  own  room.) 
Peter:    (slight  grunt). 

(Curtain) 
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by  Trip  Gabriel 


VACATION 


Outside  the  plane  it  was  raining  hard,  but 
hunched  over  in  the  big  seat  he  never  felt  its 
force.  As  always,  it  was  warm  inside.  His 
stocking  feet  were  crossed  on  the  chair  to 
support  a  book.  On  his  left  was  his  father,  a  grey 
haired  executive  who  liked  the  aisle  seat.  His 
mother  on  the  right  had  fallen  asleep  with  her 
needle-point  in  her  lap. 

"It  won't  be  long  now,"  said  his  father,  "till 
we  feel  that  first  blast  of  warm  air  at  the  airport. 
I  work  all  winter  for  that  Florida  air.  It  sure 
beats  Christmas  in  Cleveland,  huh?" 

The  boy  raised  his  head  from  his  book,  The 
Idiot  and  looked  at  his  father  through  the  beam 
of  yellow  reading  light.  "Yea,"  he  said.  It 
strained  his  neck  to  look  up,  so  he  turned  back 
to  the  book. 

"Good  stuff?"  asked  his  father. 

"All  right.  It  has  its  place."  The  boy  was 
sixteen  years  old.  His  face  was  young  and  clean; 
the  kind  that  reminds  people  of  purity.  A 
corduroy  suit  added  to  the  warmth  of  his  wool 
socks  and  the  airplane  seat. 

"How  about  a  game  of  chess?"  asked  his 
father.  Almost  everyone  on  the  plane  was 
sleeping,  but  he  still  spoke  the  words  in  a 
whisper.  The  boy  let  several  seconds  pass  as  if  he 
were  considering  the  suggestion.  Actually  he  was 
thinking  of  his  last  exams  before  he  had  boarded 
the  bus  at  school. 

"Uh,  no  thanks.  I'd  really  like  to  read." 

"Sure,"  said  his  father.  He  turned  out  to  the 
aisle  and  closed  his  eyes. 

The  boy  was  still  seeing  the  falling  snow 
outside  his  math  exam.  He  always  found  it  easy 
to  picture  other  places.  On  the  whole  though  he 
was  glad  for  the  vacation.  Not  for  the  usual 
overworked  reasons,  but  because  he  liked  to 
have  a  time  to  think  about  the  Fall.  To  think 
about  what  had  happened,  and  to  plan  out  what 
he  wanted  to  happen  for  the  upcoming  term. 


Discipline,  he  thought,  is  what  vacations  in 
Florida  are  all  about.  So  he  picked  up  his  book 
(alluded  to  by  The  New  Yorker)  and  stared  at 
the  fuzzy  type  while  the  plane  hummed 
monotonously  onward. 

The  ocean  sun  was  brilliant.  It  turned  the 
water  a  warm  blue-green  and  quickly  burnt  up 
the  morning  clouds.  Christmas  to  New  Years  was 
the  only  week  out  of  the  year  every  apartment 
at  The  Royal  Palms  was  occupied.  The 
vacationers,  with  their  awkward  white  arms  and 
legs,  were  everywhere.  They  were  rallying  with 
the  pro  at  the  tennis  courts;  discussing  business 
world  aquaintances  in  foursomes  on  the  golf 
greens;  playing  gin  around  the  poolside;  and 
soaking  up  sun  under  brightly  striped  beach 
umbrellas.  Most  of  them  were  prosperous 
couples  in  their  fifties  whose  children  had  left 
home.  Usually  they  came  to  Miami  alone,  but 
during  this  one  week  the  house  was  overrun  with 
grandchildren. 

But  the  boy  didn't  fit  in  with  either  of  these 
groups.  His  parents  were  the  youngest  couple  at 
The  Royal  Palms.  They  weren't  old  enough  to 
have  grandchildren  yet,  so  he  was  always  the 
only  teenager  on  the  beach. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  had  been 
woken  by  the  eleven  o'clock  sun  beating  in 
through  the  bedroom  window.  Both  his  parents 
had  left  for  the  tennis  courts  so  he  strode  naked 
into  the  living  room  to  do  his  morning  excercises 
on  the  rug.  After  a  shower  he  dressed  in  a 
bathing  suit  and  sandals.  He  picked  the 
"Cleveland  Plain  Dealer"  off  the  breakfast  table 
and  along  with  his  book  went  out  the  door. 

On  the  beach  he  rented  an  umbrella.  He 
covered  his  arms  and  legs  with  coppertone  and 
lay  back  to  survey  the  people  around  him.  There 
was  only  the  usual  crowd,  he  thought.  Fat 
businessmen  stretched  out  on  chairs,  while 
toddlers  played  at  their  feet  with  toy  shovels 
and  buckets.  Here  and  there  was  a  thirty  year 
old  ex-debutante  in  a  bikini,  but  nothing  to  get 
excited  about.  From  debutantes  he  strayed  to 
school  girls,  and  wondered  where  they  all  went 
on  vacations.  He  placed  before  him  faceless 
bodies  in  skimpy  bathing  suits,  but  decided  they 


must  all  go  skiing.  He  told  himself  it  was  foolish 
to  wish  he  was  somewhere  else.  Human  beings 
don't  fly  through  space  the  way  they  do  in 
daydreams.  It  was  necessary,  he  knew,  to 
prepare  for  his  real  return  to  school.  The 
preparation  was  an  excercise;  a  program  he  ran 
to  help  keep  things  balanced  in  his  favor.  No  one 
really  understood  this,  he  realized,  and  just  the 
night  before  his  father  had  proved  it. 

"So  what  are  your  plans  for  tomorrow 
Chuck?"  he  had  asked. 

"Nothing  much.  I  think  I'll  read  some  and 
go  swimming." 

"Anything  special  you'd  like  to  do  while 
you're  here?" 

"Not  that  I  can  think  of." 

"Anything  you  don't  want  to  do  while 
you're  here?" 

The  boy  had  paused  as  if  in  thought.  "No, 
not  really." 

"Well  it's  your  vacation  too,  so  do  what  you 
want." 

"I  will." 

Now  he  wondered  where  his  father  was.  He 
must  have  gone  for  a  walk  to  cool  off  after 
tennis,  Chuck  thought,  and  he  closed  his  eyes. 
His  hands  were  folded  over  his  stomach,  and  just 
before  drifting  into  unconsciousness  he  felt  a 
rippling  breeze  on  his  chest. 

He  was  woken  by  the  return  of  his  father. 
Standing  slightly  behind  him  was  another  man 
and  his  long-haired  son.  Chuck  tightened  up 
when  he  first  saw  these  two;  the  last  thing  he 
wanted  now  was  to  get  involved  in  making 
friends. 

"Hope  I  didn't  disturb  your  sleep,"  chuckled 
his  father.  "This  is  Mr.  Ray  and  his  son  Kevin. 
And  my  son  Chuck." 

The  boy  sat  up  squinting  his  eyes.  He  shook 
hands  with  the  older  man  and  nodded  slightly  at 
Kevin. 

"We  met  on  the  beach,"  said  his  father. 
"The  Rays  know  a  lot  of  people  from  Shaker 
Heights."  He  motioned  for  the  two  to  take  the 
other  chairs  while  he  sat  on  the  end  of  his  son's. 
Chuck  watched  Kevin  closely  as  the  men 
dominated  the  conversation.  After  only  a  short 
while  Chuck's  father  invited  Mr.  Ray  to  take  a 
sauna  with  him,  leaving  the  two  boys  alone.  On 
purpose,  thought  Chuck.  They  lay  back  silently 


for  a  while,  neither  having  anything  to  say. 

"Where  do  you  go  to  school?"  asked  Kevin 
finally . 

"Mt.  Hermon,"  said  Chuck,  and  then 
thought  to  add,  "It's  a  private  school  in 
Massachusetts." 

"Are  there  girls  there?" 

"Yea,  we  just  joined  with  this  school  nearby. 
It's  a  pretty  good  deal." 

"I  go  to  a  day  school  in  Detroit  where  we 
live.  It's  still  all  boys  though." 

Despite  his  reluctance  Chuck  began  to  like 
the  other  boy.  They  had  similar  backgrounds,  so 
the  conversation  was  easy  to  keep  up. 

"Do  you  come  here  a  lot?"  Kevin  asked. 

"Almost  every  Christmas  and  Easter.  My 
family's  got  an  apartment." 

"We're  just  down  for  the  first  time.  I'm 
staying  with  my  grandparents.  It  sure  doesn't 
seem  like  there're  many  kids  though." 

"Yea,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I've  never  met 
anyone  at  all  before  you.  Mostly  its  just  a  lot  of 
old  people  and  their  little  brats." 

"It  doesn't  sound  worth  it  to  have  to  spend 
every  vacation  here." 

"Well  I  manage,"  said  Chuck.  He  didn't  want 
to  say  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  reading  and 
daydreaming. 

They  both  sat  back  silently  to  enjoy  the  hot 
rays.  Chuck  surveyed  Kevin  again  from  the  side. 
He  had  tight  stretched  skin  on  his  cheeks  and 
stomach  that  was  beginning  to  show  a  little  tan. 
The  warmth  seemed  to  accenuate  his  body  and 
the  sun  highlighted  his  straight  brown  hair. 
Chuck  enjoyed  the  other's  prescence. 

"Hey,"  said  Kevin  after  opening  his  eyes 
again,  "there's  a  dance  up  the  road  in  Coral 
Beach  tonight." 

"Oh  yea,  who's  it  for?" 

"Mostly  locals  I  think.  Blond  haired  surfer 
types.  I  was  thinking  of  going.  Anything  to  get 
away  from  watching  TV  with  my  family.  Want 
to  come?" 

"Well  I  don't  know,"  said  Chuck.  He  had 
planned  to  finish  his  book  that  night. 

"Come  on,  there'll  be  a  bar  and  fancy  food. 
It's  being  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
keep  the  kids  off  the  streets." 

"All  right."  He  decided  he  could  finish  his 
book  the  next  day  instead. 
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The  dance  was  in  the  open  air.  It  was  held  at 
a  public  pool  beside  the  municipel  beach.  At 
sunset  the  Volkswagons  and  Ford  vans  with 
surfboards  tied  to  their  roofs  began  to  pull  into 
the  parking  lot.  Chuck  and  Kevin  walked  up 
surveying  the  other  people  cautiously.  They 
were  both  dressed  in  Levis  and  Lacoste  shirts, 
and  stood  out  right  away  as  vacationers.  On  the 
pool  deck  a  group  was  playing  old  rock  and  roll 
hits.  It  was  typical  surfer  music,  but  Chuck 
enjoyed  it. 

"How  about  a  drink,"  asked  Kevin. 

"Sure."  They  made  their  way  over  to  the  bar 
at  the  far  end  of  the  pool,  weaving  through  the 
tangle  of  people.  They  both  ordered  whiskey 
sours  and  took  them  to  a  table  facing  the  dance 
floor.  Chuck  didn't  care  much  about  dancing. 
He  was  content  to  sip  his  drink  and  absorb  the 
music. 

Soon  a  girl  came  up  behind  the  table  and  sat 
down  in  the  third  chair.  "Hi,"  she  said,  and 
smiled  at  the  two  boys  as  they  turned  to  see  her. 

"Well  well  well,  what  have  we  here,"  said 
Kevin. 

The  girl  had  long  hair,  almost  down  to  her 
waist.  Her  face  was  pretty  without  being 
beautiful.  "I've  never  seen  you  two  around,"  she 
said. 

"We're  just  down  for  the  holidays,"  said 
Kevin.  "Outsiders,  you  might  say.  Can  I  get  you 
something  to  drink?" 

"Sure,  anything." 

Kevin  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  bar.  He 
came  back  with  a  screwdriver  for  the  girl. 
"What's  your  name  honey?"  he  asked. 

"T  J  O'Brien.  That's  for  Tomasina  John." 
The  three  of  them  watched  the  dancers  in 
silence  for  a  few  minutes.  "Hey  which  one  of 
you  wants  to  dance?"  asked  TJ.  She  got  up  and 
took  Kevin's  hand  to  pull  him  out  of  his  chair. 
Before  leaving  he  drained  his  glass.  On  the  dance 
floor  she  let  him  go  so  she'd  have  more  freedom 
to  move.  Chuck  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
watching  the  other  two.  He  liked  the  way  TJ 
danced.  She  moved  in  long  graceful  steps,  almost 
strides,  across  the  floor.  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
tilted  her  head  back  while  the  music  swirled 
around  her.  Kevin  tried  to  follow,  but  eventually 
just  stood  in  the  same  spot  and  let  TJ  make  the 
moves.  After  a  few  songs  he  came  over  to  sit 
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down  again.  Compared  to  the  other  dancers  he 
was  noticeably  outclassed.  TJ  followed  him,  still 
rocking  back  and  forth.  As  the  two  boys 
watched  her  from  the  table,  she  continued 
weaving  in  and  out  between  chairs  and  people. 
Chuck  was  fascinated  by  the  girl's  long  hair.  It 
seemed  to  follow  her  movements;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  a  life  of  its  own. 

After  a  few  more  songs  she  took  her  seat 
again  at  the  table.  The  three  of  them  decided  to 
go  for  a  walk  on  the  beach  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  pool. 

"Oh  I  love  that  music,"  said  TJ  when  they 
were  strolling  in  the  moist  sand  by  the  water. 

"Yea,"  said  Kevin.  He  was  walking 
between  Chuck  and  the  girl  and  watching  her 
body  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  Chuck  didn't 
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feel  like  speaking.  He  was  gazing  out  at  the 
moonlight  on  the  waves,  feeling  far  away  from 
Florida. 

"What's  your  favorite  group?"  asked  TJ. 

"Hmmm,"  answered  Kevin  as  if  he  were 
giving  serious  thought  to  the  matter,  "maybe  the 
Beachboys." 

Chuck  smiled  slightly  at  his  friend's 
cleverness,  but  TJ  didn't  notice. 

"You  know  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  she  said, 
"I'm  going  to  take  off  my  shoes  and  socks  and 
walk  in  the  water."  She  convinced  Kevin  to  do 
the  same,  and  they  both  handed  their  things  to 
Chuck.  He  watched  TJ  skip  about  in  the  water 
while  Kevin  followed  her  passively.  She 
reminded  him  of  a  small  girl. 

After  returning  to  the  dance  they  had  a  few 
more  whiskey  sours  until  the  band  quit  for  the 
night.  Kevin  invited  TJ  to  come  visit  them  the 
next  evening  for  drinks. 

She  showed  up  at  Chuck's,  who  had  given 
her  the  apartment  number  the  night  before.  He 
had  just  taken  his  shower  after  coming  up  from 
the  beach,  and  was  feeling  fresh  in  the  first  long 
pants  he  had  had  on  all  day.  When  he  answered 
the  door  TJ  swept  in  with  a  paper  bag  under  her 
arm. 

"Hi  Chuck,"  she  said,  "where's  Kevin?" 

"Oh,  out  in  the  kitchen  fixing  some  crackers 
and  cheese.  What's  in  the  bag?" 

"It's  a  present."  She  pulled  out  a  bottle  of 
Canadian  Mist  and  held  it  up  smiling.  "I  knew 
you'd  like  it." 

While  Chuck  mixed  the  whiskey  with  orange 
juice  at  the  bar  Kevin  came  in  with  a  tray  full  of 
hors-doeuvres. 

"Where  are  your  parents  tonight  Chuck?" 
asked  the  girl. 

"They  went  to  some  movie.  I  didn't  tell 
them  you  were  coming  over." 

The  three  of  them  sat  around  a  coffee  table 
eating  and  talking.  The  room  had  big  glass  doors 
at  one  end  that  faced  onto  the  ocean.  From  time 
to  time  a  ship,  outlined  by  lights,  passed  slowly 
by. 

"They're  so  beautiful,"  said  TJ  after  they 
had  all  followed  the  path  of  an  oil  tanker. 

"Yea,"  agreed  Kevin  and  finished  off  his 
drink.  He  poured  another,  noticeably  unsteady 
from  the  first.  Chuck  had  taken  the  only  single 


chair  in  the  room,  leaving  Kevin  and  TJ  to  sit 
next  to  each  other  on  the  couch.  Kevin  meant  to 
profit  from  the  arrangement,  so  when  he  wanted 
a  cigarette  on  the  table  beside  the  couch,  he 
reached  across  TJ,  lightly  brushing  her  breasts. 
She  didn't  seem  to  notice  the  obvious  move,  but 
looked  curiously  at  Chuck  who  was  smiling  at 
his  friend. 

"TJ,"  said  Kevin  resting  his  legs  on  the 
coffee  table  against  hers,  "what's  it  like  dating 
all  those  throwbacks  from  a  1962  surfing 
movie?" 

"Oh  don't  say  that  about  my  friends,"  she 
said.  "They're  really  nice  people." 

Chuck  came  forward  in  his  chair  almost 
laughing  out  loud.  The  girl  failed  to  see  anything 
funny  though.  She  looked  sullenly  at  him.  "You 
know  Chuck,"  she  said,  "I  get  the  feeling  you're 
being  really  insincere  with  me." 

"Sorry,"  he  said. 

"I  mean,  aren't  you  ever  serious  about 
anything?" 

"Well  really,  I  don't  go  in  much  for  heart  to 
heart  talks." 

"You  don't?"  she  said  almost  hurt,  "I  think 
they're  beautiful.  I  mean,  that's  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  things  two  people  can  do." 

This  was  too  much  for  Chuck.  He  got  up  to 
fix  himself  another  drink.  Out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye  he  saw  TJ,  looking  dimly  hurt,  move 
closer  to  Kevin.  He  downed  the  whiskey  still 
standing  and  announced  that  he  was  going  for  a 
walk  on  the  beach. 

Outside  the  night  was  cooling  and  peaceful. 
He  scolded  himself  for  not  using  enough  control 
in  front  of  TJ.  It  was  pointless,  he  told  himself, 
to  laugh  at  her.  if  he  toyed  with  someone,  he 
needed  to  be  sure  they  could  take  it.  Using  TJ  to 
boost  his  own  ego  was  at  best  heartless. 

Beside  the  water  his  thoughts  began  to  fly 
off  again.  He  pictured  the  people  he  was  really 
at  ease  with;  his  friends  at  school  who  were 
always  as  sharp  as  he  was.  He  longed  for  a 
challenge;  more  than  just  the  low  keyed 
planning  of  vacations. 

But  he  decided  not  to  drop  TJ  completely. 
She  was  very  desirable  in  her  own  way.  Before 
going  back  in  to  the  apartment  he  concluded  he 
didn't  know  what  he'd  decide  if  he  had  the 
chance  to  sleep  with  her. 
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When  he  opened  the  apartment  door  the 
couch  was  empty  and  both  Kevin's  and  TJ's 
glasses  were  gone.  "Hello,"  he  called. 

"Yea  Chuck,  we're  in  here."  The  voice  came 
from  the  bedroom.  Chuck  rounded  the  corner  to 
the  room  cautiously.  He  wasn't  sure  what  to 
expect  from  either  of  them.  On  his  parents'  bed 
TJ  was  giving  a  back  massage  to  the  shirtless 
Kevin,  who  turned  his  head  and  smiled  at 
Chuck.  "How  was  your  walk?"  asked  TJ.  There 
was  no  hint  of  the  earlier  tension  in  her  voice. 

"Not  bad,"  He  picked  up  Kevin's  glass  and 
took  a  sip.  "You  look  pretty  good  at  that." 

"Yea,  I  like  to  give  back  rubs.  They're  fun." 
She  stopped  to  shift  her  position  on  Kevin's 
back. 

"Hey  don't  stop,"  he  moaned.  It  was  as  if 
he'd  been  waken  for  a  pleasant  dream. 

Chuck  and  TJ  laughed.  They  both  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  moment  while  the  girl's  hands 
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gently  caressed  Kevin's  back  muscles.  "I  hate  to 
break  up  a  party,"  said  Chuck,  "but  my  parents 
should  be  coming  back  soon.  We  wouldn't  want 
them  getting  notions  or  anything,  and  especially 
in  their  own  bedroom." 

TJ  looked  disapointed.  "Well  all  right,"  she 
said  swinging  herself  off  the  bed,  "but  can  I 
come  back  tomorrow?" 

"I  don't  see  why  not.  My  parents  are  going 
out  again  for  dinner  with  some  friends." 

The  next  day  the  three  of  them  met  on  the 
beach  at  4:30.  It  was  the  time  when  the  tennis 
courts  and  beaches  cleared  of  vacationers.  As  the 
sun  faded  and  the  evening  breezes  cooled  off  the 
land,  people  left  their  diversions  to  dress  for 
cocktails  and  dinner.  It  was  Chuck's  favorite 
time  of  day;  leisurely  and  relaxed  with  nothing 
to  hurry  him. 

By  the  time  they  walked  up  the  five  flights 
of  stairs  to  the  apartment,  Chuck's  parents  had 
already  left.  While  TJ  mixed  drinks  the  boys 
changed  out  of  their  bathing  suits.  Then  they  all 
went  out  onto  the  balcony  off  the  living  room 
to  watch  the  twilight.  There  were  other  people 
doing  the  same  thing  up  and  down  along  the  side 
of  the  building  that  faced  the  ocean.  They 
watched  the  light  growing  dimmer,  and  talked 
occasionally  over  their  glasses.  The  telephone 
suddenly  broke  the  peace.  Chuck  went  to 
answer  it  followed  by  the  other  two. 

"It's  your  mother,"  he  said  to  Kevin,  "she 
wants  you  to  come  home  because  you  have  to 
go  out  to  dinner  with  your  grandparents 
tonight." 

"Oh  dammit,  I  forgot  all  about  it.  Yeah,  tell 
her  I'll  be  right  down."  After  the  phone  was 
hung  up  Kevin  said  he  was  sorry  and  maybe  he'd 
be  able  to  come  back  later  that  night.  Before  he 
went  out  the  door  he  smiled  slyly  at  Chuck,  who 
gave  no  response.  He  went  over  to  sit  on  the 
couch  facing  TJ.  She  looked  straight  at  him  and 
finished  her  drink. 

"Can  I  have  another  of  these?"  she  said. 

"Sure.  I'll  mix  it."  He  got  up  to  refill  her 
glass.  When  he  sat  down  again  they  were  a  little 
closer.  He  was  feeling  pleasantly  excited  from 
the  alcohol  and  imagined  TJ  was  affected  even 
more.  "Ahhh,"  he  said  stretching  his  arms  and 
legs  out,  "my  whole  body  is  so  stiff  from  lying 
on  the  beach  all  day.  The  sun  really  tightens  up 
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your  muscles." 

"Oh,  you  want  me  to  give  you  a  back  rub? 
It'll  help  a  lot." 

"That  sounds  pretty  good."  He  led  her 
slowly  into  the  bedroom,  picking  up  the 
Canadian  Mist  on  the  way.  She  plopped  down 
cross-legged  on  the  bed  while  he  unbuttoned  his 
shirt.  They  followed  each  other's  eyes  without 
saying  a  word.  Chuck  lay  face  down  on  the  bed 
and  the  girl  straddled  the  small  of  his  back.  Her 
fingers  first  went  to  his  neck.  They  worked  their 
way  up  under  his  hair  as  he  let  out  a  sigh.  Then 
she  massaged  his  shoulders  and  shoulder  blades 
in  slow  circular  motion.  Her  fingertips  rippled 
over  the  skin  on  his  lower  back  before  traveling 
up  the  spine  to  start  again  at  the  neck. 
Throughout  neither  of  them  spoke.  The  only 
sound  was  an  occasional  sigh  from  Chuck  over 
the  background  humming  of  the  night  waves. 

When  she  had  finished,  TJ  sat  up  and 
reached  for  her  drink.  After  downing  it  in  one 


sip  she  let  out  a  contented  burp.  Chuck  rolled 
over  onto  his  back  with  the  girl  still  sitting  on 
him.  They  both  looked  silently  at  each  other. 

"That  felt  really  soothing  TJ."  He  spoke 
slowly,  pronouncing  each  sound.  "Want  me  to 
give  you  one?"  She  nodded  her  head  yes,  and  let 
him  get  out  from  underneath. 

"You  know,  no  one's  ever  offered  to  give  me 
one  before.  I  mean  I'm  always  massaging  people, 
but  they  never  think  to  do  the  same  for  me. 
You're  special  in  that  way  Chuck."  The  whiskey 
had  dulled  her  voice  noticeably,  but  she  was  not 
yet  at  the  point  of  losing  track  of  her  thoughts. 

"How  did  you  ever  get  named  TJ?"  Chuck 
asked  her  after  he  was  sitting  on  her  buttocks. 
"Your  parents  must  have  really  wanted  a  boy." 
He  slid  his  open  hands  gently  under  the  girl's 
turtleneck  at  the  waist. 

"A  boy?  Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"TJ.  Tomasina  John.  Don't  you  think  so 
too?" 
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Oh,  I  never  thought  about  that."  Her  voice 
sounded  like  a  little  child's.  Chuck  ran  his 
fingers  gently  up  her  back,  tugging  slightly  at  the 
turtleneck.  He  found  she  wasn't  wearing  a  bra, 
and  leaned  forward  to  reach  the  main  part  of  her 
back. 

"That's  so  nice  Chuck.  You're  the  only  one 
that's  ever  given  me  a  back  rub  the  right  way. 
Most  people  just  do  it  mean  and  hard,  but  your 
hands  are  so  soft."  He  worked  his  fingers  slowly 
up  the  girl's  sides,  curving  them  around  to  her 
stomach.  When  he  reached  the  first  swelling  of 
her  breasts,  he  moved  lightly  away  and  onto  the 
shoulderblades.  The  breasts,  he  thought,  are  the 
first  move  on  the  way  to  love,  and  he  still  wasn't 
sure  he  wanted  to  go  that  way. 

"You  know  you're  a  lot  like  Kevin,"  she 
said.  "I  think  Kevin's  funnier  though  and  you're 
better  looking."  The  words  seemed  to  flow  out 
of  TJ  as  if  she  made  no  conscious  choice  about 
them.  "Yea,"  she  repeated,  "he's  funnier  but 
you're  better  looking." 

He  finished  the  massage  and  leaned  his  head 
forward  against  hers.  They  rolled  over  and  lay 
facing  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  bed.  She 
looked  directly  into  his  eyes.  He  imagined  he 
could  tell  her  anything  at  that  point,  and  she 
would  have  accepted  it. 

"You  know  Chuck,  its  you  I  really  like. 
When  I  first  sat  down  with  you  and  Kevin  at  the 
dance  you  were  the  one  I  was  thinking  about. 
Because  you're  much  better  looking  then  Kevin, 
even  though  he's  funnier." 

Chuck  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  this  girl. 
The  drinks  affected  her  in  such  a  strange  way,  he 
wasn't  sure  how  drunk  she  really  was.  More  than 
anything  else  her  eyes  bothered  him.  Eyes 
staring  straight  into  his  only  a  few  inches  away; 
pretending  to  have  a  meaning  that  he  knew 
wasn't  really  there.  He  had  to  avert  those  eyes, 
so  he  reached  forward  and  kissed  her.  It  was  a 
hopeless  kiss.  He  told  himself  that  the  girl  didn't 
even  realize  what  had  happened.  But  she  did, 
and  after  a  few  seconds  she  reached  out  to  wrap 
her  arms  around  him.  He  felt  for  the  first  time  a 
girl  had  actually  surrendered  herself  into  his 
arms.  It  was  far  from  enticing  though,  for  a  cold 
fish  could  have  shown  more  depth  than  TJ  did. 
She  was  totally  lifeless  in  her  intoxicated  state, 
and  after  a  few  seconds  Chuck  pulled  his  lips 
away. 


"Ummm,"  sighed  the  girl  still  with  her  eyes 
open,  "I'll  never  forget  this  Chuck,  really.  Some 
people  say  things  like  this  they  don't  mean,  but 
just  can't  help  saying  them.  But  I  never  will 
forget  it." 


The  boy  sat  up  in  bed  listening  to  the  silence 
around  him.  "Good,"  he  said.  He  felt  as  if  he 
were  talking  to  a  friendly  puppy,  and  he 
suddenly  felt  alone  with  this  strange  girl.  She 
had  lost  completely  any  sexual  attraction  for 
him.  "You  know  TJ,  it's  getting  kind  of  late.  My 
parents  may  be  home  soon  so  I  think  you'd 
better  start  back  for  your  house." 

"Okay,"  she  said,  "I'll  never  forget  this 
though  Chuck." 

He  walked  her  downstairs  to  the  lobby,  and 
after  assuring  him  that  she  could  get  home  okay 
and  that  she'd  never  forget,  she  kissed  him 
goodnight. 

The  sun  was  unusually  hot  the  next  day. 
Chuck  had  to  pull  his  chair  under  the  shade  of 
the  beach  umbrella  to  avoid  the  searing  heat.  He 
had  spent  the  whole  morning  and  midday  alone 
without  seeing  Kevin  or  TJ.  Then  towards  the 
late  afternoon  he  caught  them  walking  towards 
him. 

"Hi,"  said  Kevin  when  he  reached  the 
umbrella.  TJ  was  standing  slightly  behind  him, 
her  head  turned  away.  "What  have  you  been 
doing  today?" 

"Not  much,  just  enjoying  the  sun." 

"TJ  and  I  went  for  a  walk  down  the  beach. 
You  should  have  come."  Chuck  looked  at  the 
girl.  She  met  his  glance  for  a  brief  instant  and 
then  looked  down  at  her  feet,  squishing  the  sand 
between  her  toes. 
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"Maybe  you're  right,"  he  said.  The  sun 
dipped  behind  a  cloud,  signaling  the  approach  of 
the  cocktail  hour. 

"Are  we  going  to  spend  the  evening  at  your 
place  again?"  asked  Kevin. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  to  go  out  to 
dinner  with  my  parents,  so  you  won't  be  able  to 
come  over." 

"Oh  that's  too  bad,  what  are  we  going  to 
do?" 

"You  can  come  to  my  house,"  said  TJ.  She 
still  avoided  Chuck's  glance,  or  only  smiled  at 
him  quickly  when  she  couldn't  avoid  it. 

"That's  fine,"  said  Kevin.  "I'll  go  up  to 
change  and  meet  you  in  the  lobby  in  fifteen 
minutes."  They  left  together  for  the  apartment. 
Chuck  picked  up  The  Idiot. 

The  next  time  Chuck  saw  the  other  two, 
they  were  coming  towards  him  holding  hands. 
He  had  been  wading  in  the  ocean  watching  the 
various  walkers  along  the  beach.  They  joined 
him  in  the  water  for  a  while.  "What's  new?" 
asked  Kevin. 

"Oh  nothing  much.  I'm  just  looking  at 
people  go  by." 

They  talked  about  the  coolness  of  the  water. 
Kevin  seemed  friendly  as  usual,  but  TJ  rocked 
about  as  if  she  were  in  a  hurry  to  go  some  place. 
After  a  while  Kevin  became  impatient  too.  "Well 
then,  we'll  be  seeing  you,"  he  said. 

"Sure.  Have  a  nice  walk."  They  left  without 
mentioning  the  coming  evening,  still  holding 
hands. 


He  never  saw  TJ  again,  but  once  when  he 
went  down  to  Kevin's  apartment,  his  mother 
told  him  that  they  had  gone  out  to  dinner 
together. 

Once  he  ran  into  Kevin  on  the  beach  and 
asked  him  about  it.  "Oh  yea,  I  spend  most 
nights  at  TJ's,"  he  said.  "We  sort  of  hit  it  off 
together.  I'd  like  to  have  you  over,  but  you 
know  how  it  is."  He  grinned. 

"Sure."  Chuck  was  tempted  to  ask  if  the  girl 
had  been  a  virgin,  but  decided  that  it  would  be 
silly.  He  did  ask  what  day  Kevin  was  going 
home. 

"Day  after  tomorrow." 

"Me  too.  Maybe  I'll  see  you  before  then." 

In  two  days  Chuck  was  standing  in  the  Miami 
airport  in  his  corduroy  suit.  He  sat  on  his 
suitcase  at  the  gate  feeling  the  dry  breeze.  Just 
one  more  day,  he  thought,  and  I'll  be  back  at 
school.  The  New  England  snow  seemed  closer 
every  minute,  and  he  smiled  when  he  thought  of 
it.  He  imagined  the  bus  that  brought  him  back 
late  at  night.  The  sweet  pine  smell  in  winter  and 
the  contented  feeling  just  before  he  fell  asleep  in 
his  own  bed. 

He  was  interupted  by  a  figure  approaching 
him  from  behind.  It  was  Kevin,  holding  out  his 
hand.  They  shook  and  said  so  longs.  Then  as  he 
was  walking  away  again  Chuck  called  out,  "Have 
a  good  life." 

Kevin  turned.  "Huh,  what's  that?" 

"Nothing." 
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The  Poet  of  I  sham  Street 

Delicate,  frail,  with  eyes 

Blue  as  agate,  a  middle-aged  woman 

Moved  to  I  sham  Street  when  I 

Turned  eleven.  I  hardly  saw  her:  I  thought 

She  found  the  spilling  garbage  cans 

Too  much,  discovered  no  pleasure 

In  the  old  women  who  sat  on  the  stoop 

Great-veined  legs  in  view. 

Once  I  looked  in  her  rooms 

And  saw  shelves  cluttered 

With  curious  things: 

An  Egyptian  goddess,  a  strange  rough-edged  cross, 
A  milk-white  pitcher,  a  Knight's  prancing  horse. 
I  felt  my  head  spin:  why 
Did  she  live  on  Isham  Street 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders 
And  walked  outside 
Where  stickball  raged  fiercely 
Among  hydrants,  man-hole  covers, 
And  honking  cars. 

Two  months  later 
An  ambulance  came,  and  an  ice-thin 
Figure  was  carried  outside, 
Followed  by  no  one.  The  super,  Jim, 
Sold  her  chit-chats,  her  books, 
And  for  three  years  kept  her  poems 
In  a  carton  downstairs.  Her  style 
Had  changed:  I  read  of  the  beauty 
Of  garbage  cans,  the  ecstasy  of 
Stickball,  the  animal  loveliness 
Of  boys'  cries.  It  was  my  world 
She  spoke  of  —  I  could  not 
Understand. 

When  Jim  was  replaced 
(He'd  read  the  poems  too 
And  felt  them  to  be  objects 
Fit  for  a  church),  a  new  efficient 
Super  came.  The  box  was  thrown 
On  a  garbage  truck,  and  her  poems 
Mixed  with  the  orange  peels  and  ham  bones 
Whose  beauty  they'd  celebrated 
In  dainty,  leaping  rhymes 
That  gurgled  like  water 
Down  steep  hillsides. 


When  her  place  looked  like  a  museum? 
Sometimes 

I  could  see  her  at  the  window,  face 
Pressed  to  the  world 
As  if  the  outside  squalor 
Were  somehow  lovely 
To  her. 

Boys  snooped 
In  garbage  cans,  found  poems  that 
Squiggled  across  blue-edged 
Pages  (arranged  crazily,  it  seemed): 
They  spoke  of  linnets'  beaks,  sparrows'  feet, 
And  a  mortuary  gentleman 
Waiting  courteously  in  the  wings 
With  diamond  stickpin  and  ironic 
Beautiful  smile. 

"Hers,"  they  laughed, 
And  I  laughed  too.  But  later  alone 
I  read  her  poems:  I  could  not  understand. 

Who  rode  astride 
The  Archangel's  wings?  Who 
Was  Daphne,  who  was  Jael?  What 
Significance  had  names 

Like  Cranach,  Vermeer, 

Van  der  Weyden,  Baudelaire? 
What  meanings  were  hinted 
By  rusted  carriages,  coarse  sunflowers 
With  bristling  stems,  man-sized 
Toads  with  puffed  legs? 


—Jack  Zucker 
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by  Karen  Tulis 

Kroch's  and  Brentano's  in  Chicago  advertises 
itself  as  the  Largest  Bookstore  in  the  World  but 
apparently  can't  afford  air  conditioning. 
Luckily,  the  paperbacks-all  the  books  I  usually 
have  enough  money  to  buy  casually-are  in  the 
basement,  where  it  is  damp  and  relatively  cool. 
The  New  Arrivals  rack  is  right  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairwell,  and  I  was  standing  there  engrossed 
in  Tom  Wolfe's  Electric  Kool-Aid  Acid  Test 
when  my  father  came  up  behind  me  and  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder. 

I'd  told  him  over  the  phone  that  I'd  meet 
him  in  Kroch's,  but  hadn't  said  exactly 
where -and  Kroch's  is  a  big  place.  I  suppose  I 
should've  stayed  near  the  entrance  waiting  for 
him.  But  I  wanted  to  browse,  and  all  that's  near 
the  front  is  the  Psychiatry  section,  with  Freud's 
eyes  staring  unblinkingly  at  me  from  the  covers 
of  his  Collected  Works  spread  across  the  top 
shelf.  I  always  tell  myself  I  should  read  more  in 
that  field,  but  somehow  I  can  never  become 
interested.  At  any  rate,  I'd  drifted  away  from 
the  entrance,  and  when  Pop  came  in  at  noon  I 
was  downstairs.  He'd  been  looking  for  me  for 
ten  minutes. 

He  was  angry,  of  course.  I  knew  that  as  soon 
as  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  growled 
my  name-even  before  I'd  turned  around  and 
glanced  at  his  flushed  heavy  face.  "Hi,  Pop,"  I 
said  and  then  kept  trying  to  make  him  be  quiet. 
I've  always  hated  being  embarrassed,  especially 
in  public,  and  having  people  stare  at  me. 
Fortunately,  there  weren't  many  people 
downstairs  in  Kroch's  that  day.  Eventually  he 
ground  to  a  halt,  told  me  to  come  along,  and 
started  up  the  stairs.  I  followed  about  three 
steps  behind.  It  was  the  first  time  I'd  seen  him  in 
five  months. 

He  had  the  use  of  his  brother's  massive 
Oldsmobile  for  the  day,  and  had  parked  it 
illegally  right  in  front  of  the  bookstore.  He  never 
worries  about  cops,  especially  those  of  his  home 
town.  We  got  in.  He  gunned  the  motor  with  less 
anger  than  I'd  expected,  and  we  drove  off.  I 


■I^HB      "We  neither  love  nor  hurt  because 
we  do  not  try  to  reach  each  other. " 

-Edward  Albee 
The  Zoo  Story 

watched  the  marble  front  of  Kroch's  recede  into 
the  surrounding  cityscape,  reflecting  that  his 
brief  tirade  had  at  least  served  some  purpose: 
we'd  in  effect  said  hello  already. ..I  didn't  have 
to  kiss  him.  Not  that  I  mind  kissing  him,  mind 
you,  it's  just  that  I  feel  self-conscious  about  it.  I 
suppose  it  would  seem  too  cold  if  we  just  shook 
hands. 

There  was  nothing  I  especially  needed  to  tell 
him;  he'd  ask  later  how  school  was,  and  how 
things  were  at  home-  and  I'd  tell  him  that  my 
grades  so  far  were  mediocre  but  I  hoped  to  make 
a  comeback  with  a  few  big  tests  and  reports, 
that  the  teachers  were  especially  bad  this  year, 
and  the  other  kids  were  as  usual,  that  Mom  was 
feeling  okay,  that  Sis  was  sick  with  a  virus.  So 
there  was  silence  as  we  drove  down  Wabash 
Avenue  across  the  river  to  the  Near  North  Side, 
silence  like  someone  sprawled  across  us  in  the 
front  seat.  I  looked  out  the  window  at  the 
baking  city. 

Abruptly  he  began  to  talk-  about  his  job,  the 
vagaries  of  his  friends,  the  difficulties  posed  by 
certain  of  his  relationships,  his  latest  model 
camera.  I  wanted  to  hear  more  about  his 
photography  work,  but  he  didn't  have  much  to 
say  about  it.  I  chuckled  or  grunted  at 
appropriate  intervals  and  eventually  he  attained 
such  a  peak  of  good  humor  that  I  asked  him 
how  his  flight  in  from  New  York  had  been  and 
how  was  Uncle  Max  with  whom  he  was  staying. 
Fine,  and  fine. 

I  asked  him  where  we  were  going.  His 
response  to  that  question  used  to  be  "Keep 
quiet  and  follow  me",  but  today  was  different 
for  some  reason.  He  said  he  thought  we  might  go 
see  his  friend  Jacobson.  Pop  doesn't  have  too 
many  friends  on  the  North  Side  and  Jake's 
usually  the  one  he  visits  when  he  comes  back  to 
Chicago.  "But  was  there  any  place  I'd  rather  go 
first?"  he  asked.  Surprised,  I  turned  and  looked 
at  him.  He  was  staring  at  me  with  his  grey  eyes 
(mine  are  black,  like  my  mother's).  "Why  no."  I 
said,  "...we  usually  go  visiting  and  I  like  your 
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friends.  Whatever  you  want  to  do."  He  grunted 
and  very  shortly  we  parked,  y, 


Jacobson  is  a  short  man  of  about  fifty-five 
with  large  eyes  and  a  scraggly  beard.  He  is  a 
moderately  successful  painter  whose  style  and 
subject  matter  have  changed  often  in  the  years 
I've  known  him.  I  saw  him  the  last  time  Pop 
visited  Chicago;  at  that  time  Jake  was  painting 
harsh,  angular  semiabstractions  of  cities.  Pop 
said  they  had  little  subtlety  and  less  variation, 
but  I  liked  the  bright  harsh  surface  they 
presented  to  my  mind.  As  we  climbed  the  stairs 
to  his  studio,  I  hoped  to  see  more  of  these 
paintings.  We  knocked;  he  opened  the  door,  and 
as  Pop  and  he  embraced  I  wandered  into  the 
cool  whitewashed  cavern  where  his  easel  stood 
and  his  new  paintings  hung.  It  was  immediately 
evident  that  he  had  ended  his  "cities"  series. 

The  two  stood  somewhere  behind  me, 
discussing  the  new  developement.  Pop  was 
praising  it  warmly;  Jake  was  expressing  his  great 
hopes.  I  stared  disconsolately  at  his  newest  work 
braced  on  his  easel,  a  picture  for  which  the  new 
pictures  hanging  on  the  wall  were  obviously 
prototypes.  They  were  all  landscapes,  many  of 
them  girls.  ..their  sad  eyes  begged 
companionship,  and  something  about  them 
made  one  long  to  be  beside  them.  But  of  course 
one  could  not. ..I  don't  think  I'll  ever  like  this 
new  tack  of  Jacobson's;  these  pictures  confuse 
me,  make  me  feel  uneasy. 

We  ate  lunch.  I  was  grateful  to  Jacobson 
when  he  asked  me  how  school  was;  my 
ambiguous,  vaguely  confident  generalities 
satisfied  him,  and  Pop,  too.  I  wouldn't  have  to 
talk  to  him  about  it  later,  to  EXPLAIN  the 
situation,  to  ANALYZE  things.  I  sat  by  an  open 
window  overlooking  the  small  garden  court  for 
some  hours  while  they  talked.  Jacobson  has  a 
large  library  which  includes  a  good  selection  of 
science  fiction.  I  started  Creighton's  Andromeda 
Strain.  A  cool  wind  trickled  occasionally  over 
my  face.  I  was  annoyed  by  the  chirping  of  birds 
and  the  thick  smell  of  warm  grass  rising  from  the 


garden,  but  the  window  was  the  coolest  place  in 
the  studio. 

Around  three-thirty  Pop  sat  down  next  to 
me;  Jacobson  was,  I  think,  on  the  phone.  He 
asked  me  hesitantly  whether  I  was  enjoying 
myself.  Sure,  I  said.  He  said  he  hadn't  seen  Jake 
in  some  time  and  wouldn't  have  a  chance 
tomorrow,  but  that  he  felt  quilty  seeing  him  on 
my  time.  Was  I  angry?  Not  a  bit,  I  said.  Must  be 
boring  for  you,  he  said.  No,  I  muttered,  I'm 
reading.  What  book?  he  asked.  You  wouldn't 
like  it,  I  said.  He  moved  away  and  I  returned  to 
the  book. 

We  left  around  ten  minutes  later.  The  sun 
was  lower  in  the  sky  and  appeared  larger.  The  air 
was  like  dishwater,  the  city  stank  of  heat  and 
settling  soot.  Pop  asked  me  if  there  was  a  film  I 
wanted  to  see.  No,  I  said,  the  only  one  in  the 
area  was  an  Italian  film,  which  I'd  already  seen. 
Albee's  The  Zoo  Story  was  in  a  theatre 
downtown.  He  hadn't  seen  it,  but  I'd  read  the 
reviews  and  it  sounded  depressing,  so  that  was 
out. 

We  went  down  to  Ninth  Avenue  where 
goods  are  sold  through  customer  peddling.  Pop 
wanted  to  buy  me  something;  I  now  have  a 
beautiful  pair  of  Italian  shoes.I'll  only  be  able  to 
wear  them  for  dress  up  because  I  need  arch 
supports,  but  they're  still  nice  to  have.  I  thanked 
him. 

I  knew  where  we  were  going  next,  although 
he'd  said  nothing.  I  never  argue,  you  know.  I 
don't  like  to  "thrash  things  out"  with  him 
because  there's  nothing  I  want  to  "thrash  out", 
nothing  I  think  really  HAS  to  be  "thrashed 
out",  but  if  I  HAD  to  discuss  something  with 
him  I'd  tell  him  I  don't  like  going  south  of 
Ninth.  I  pity  the  underprivileged  wretches  down 
there  as  much  as  the  next  liberal,  but  I  get  no 
charge  out  of  looking  at  them  and  their  sordid 
surroundings.  But  he  goes  back  there  everytime 
and  takes  me  with  him.  He  used  to  live  in  that 
area  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Things  are  at  their  worst  three  blocks  south 
of  Ninth.  This  is  Maxwell  Street.  Maxwell  Street 
used  to  be  the  Melting  Pot  of  Chicago  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  but  the  Poles  and  the 
Irish  bubbled  away,  and  the  Jews-  including  my 
parents  -  made  the  grade  and  rose  like  steam  into 
the  middle  class  and  the  suburbs.  Maxwell  Street 
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I  rise  to  the  surface. 
My  parents  sunbathe 
on  the  side  of  the  pool. 
The  Lifegods  peer  carefully 
at  the  pool;  not  realizing  me. 

My  friends  continue  to  play  Marco  Polo. 
They  never  loved  me. 

I  rise  again, 
blowing  bubbles. 
I  cannot  scream. 

My  parents  do  not  notice  me. 
They  threw  me  in. 

I  rise  again. 

Their  figures  are  like  distorted  dreams. 
The  Lifegods  do  not  see  me. 
I  never  learned  to  .  .  . 

—Jesse  Harris 


is  a  slum,  the  property  of  a  few  odd  men  out  of 
the  great  ethnic  migrations  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans 
who  are  trapped  here.  Today,  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  were  crowded  with  stands  and 
pushcarts  dispensing  goods  of  every  description. 
Pop,  rummaging  through  one  of  the  displays, 
said  that  you  can  save  hundreds  here  if  you 
know  HOW  to  buy.  I  grunted  and  sucked  air 
through  my  teeth.  The  smell  was  like  melting 
sulphur. 

Pop  said  my  name;  I  turned  and  looked  at 
him.  He  had  found  a  box  of  spectacles,  the 
nineteenth  century  kind:  two  glass  octagons  and 
thin  brown  wires.  He  had  placed  a  pair  on  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  and  was  staring  at  me.  I 
laughed  dutifully,  he  had  always  made  me  feel  as 
though  I  had  to  laugh.  I  told  him  to  take  them 
off;  he'd  never  look  like  Benjamin  Franklin.  He 
chuckled  at  this. 

We  wandered  through  the  neighborhood. 
There  is  a  department  store  on  the  corner  of 
First  Avenue,  one  of  those  institutions  which 
makes  it  expensive  to  be  poor.  Like  Sear's,  its 
rich  cousin  uptown,  it  had  been  built  in  the  last 
century.  Unlike  Sear's,  it  had  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate.  Pop  stood  on  the  corner  for  an 
interminable  time,  staring  at  the  building. 

"I  used  to  work  here  during  the 
Depression,"  he  said. 

"I  know,"  I  said,  "You  told  me  last  time  we 
passed  by  here." 

I  suppose  he  didn't  hear  me,  for  he  began  to 
tell  me  about  his  employer,  the  owner  of  the 
store,  a  German  who  admired  Hitler  and  made 
life  tough  for  Pop  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Fatherland.  We  walked  north; 
there  was  a  boarded-up  building,  sooty  and 
rotting. 

"That  used  to  be  the  best  restaurant  on  the 
South  Side,"  he  said. 

"You  and  Mom  ate  there  sometimes  in  the 
old  days,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  in  the  old  days." 

A  street  car  clanged  past  us  as  we  walked, 
one  of  the  last  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  He  told  me 
all  about  Kelly,  the  conductor  who  sometimes 
gave  him  a  free  ride.  Every  building  and  street 
corner  in  this  neighborhood  spurred  him  on  to 
more  reminiscences  of  his  childhood  and  young 


manhood.  We  turned  north  again  and  walked 
several  blocks  into  an  area  which  was  undergoing 
considerable  alteration.  And  then,  on  a  deserted 
middle-of-nowhere  street  corner,  he  stopped. 

"That  brown  building  over  there  was  my 
school,"  he  said,  and  stopped.  He  looked  at  me. 
I  was  trying  to  stifle  a  yawn. 

"Sorry,"  I  said. 

"Tired?"  he  asked  angrily. 

"Not  a  bit,"  I  said,  "I  bet  you  were  the  only 
one  who  made  good." 

"That's  not  the  point,"  he  said  vaguely. 

"Point  of  what?"  I  asked,  rather  irritated 
now. 

He  said  nothing.  That  always  got  to  me 
when  he  wouldn't  say  ANYTHING.  Instead,  he 
turned  and  walked  a  few  feet  away  from  me  at  a 
diagonal.  Half  the  block  was  nothing  buy  a  flat 
field  of  black  asphalt;  a  parking  lot.  Across  from 
it  was  and  electrical  powerhouse,  and,  incredibly 
enough,  a  few  trees. 

"I  used  to  live  here." 

"On  this  asphalt?"  I  asked  with  what  I 
thought  was  great  humor. 

"There  used  to  be  a  house  here.  I  lived  here 
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with  my  mother  and  father,  three  brothers, 
three  sisters.  It  was  crowded  and  hot  and 
wretched.  We  all  had  a  certain  affection  for  each 
other.  Three  blocks  from  here  I  met  your 
mother.  I  could  show  you  the  place." 

"What's  the  point?"  I  said  firmly.  Suddenly 
I  was  tired.  All  the  discomfort  of  this  hot  day 
was  clinging  to  me  like  grease,  hot  grease.  I  was 
irritated  with  his  unfathomable  talk,  with  his 
stare,  with  the  obvious  depression  which  was 
twisting  his  eyebrows  and  lips.  I  wanted  to  leave 
and  I  made  him  know  it.  I  think  I  told  him  I  was 
getting  a  bit  hungry.  He  nodded,  and  muttered 
something,  I  think  it  was,  "I  guess  there  is  no 
point."  We  walked  back  to  the  car  and  drove 
quickly  out  of  South  Side. 

We  ate  at  the  Red  Star  Inn,  a  German 
restaurant  on  the  Near  North  Side.  He  told  me 
he  was  leaving  tomorrow  sometime  around  ten 
p.m.  He  told  me  to  give  his  regards  to  Mom  and 
to  Sis,  who  had  been  in  bed  for  a  week  with  a 
virus.  I  said  I  would.  He  asked  me  how  school 
was.  "Fine,"  I  said.  I  told  him  it  had  been  a 
pleasure  seeing  him,  that  this  WIENERSCHNIT- 
ZEL  was  delicious,  and  thanks  for  the  Italian 
shoes.  We  finished  simultaneously  and  he  drove 
me  home. 

It  was  dusk  now,  a  humid  summer  twilight 
in  Chicago.  We  drove  north  on  the  Outer  Drive, 
which  borders  Lake  Michigan.  There  were  still 
many  people  on  the  beaches.  I  turned  and 
looked  past  my  father's  head  at  the  beautiful 
apartment  houses.  The  hum  of  the  air  condi- 
tioners was  almost  audible  above  the  whoosh  of 
the  automobiles.  Lights  were  going  on  in  the 
windows  of  the  sumptuous  apartments,  yellow 
lights,  warm  and  inviting.  Pop  turned  on  the 
radio,  and  twisted  the  station-selector  knob  with 
increasing  irritation,  searching  for  a  symphony, 
finding  only  the  harsh,  bright  whine  of  rock  and 
roll.  I  rested  my  arm  on  the  ledge  of  the  open 
window  and  looked  out  at  the  lake.  The  breeze 
dried  the  sweat  on  my  forehead,  whipped 
through  my  head.  It  was  cooler  here. 
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by  Peter  Fernberger 


'WATERMELONS' 


The  janitor  walked  in,  "All  right  kid,  time  to 

"You  mean  ive  can't  stay  and  finish  the 
practice?" 

"No,  you  can't.  So  Long." 

"But  we  were  just  getting  into  it.  Don't  you 
see  how  close  we  were?  It's  unfair.  Plain  old 
unfair.  Do  you  hear  me?" 

And  slowly  I  realized  I  was  in  bed.  I  first  felt 
the  edge  of  the  top  sheet:  crisp  against  my 
cheek.  Then  my  arm  told  me  of  its  cold  plight 
outside  the  covers.  My  toes  called  in  telling  me 
about  the  ten  little  warm-spots  they  had  made  in 
the  crevasse  at  the  bottom.  I  could  feel  the 
Sumphony  of  Seven  O'clock  warming  up  for  the 
performance.  The  baritone  notes  of  the  sun  were 
melting  through  my  eyelids.  The  radiator  pipes 
were  beating  out  their  morning  tangoes.  My 
alarm  clock  was  warming  up  for  its  opening 
cadenza,  clearing  its  throat  with  some  humming 
and  ticking.  Outside  the  crown  tapped  their  feet 
on  the  conducting  telephone  poles  and  the 
overture  began. 

As  the  curtains  of  my  eyelids  flew  open,  the 
first  scene  burst  forth  on  the  stage.  There  was 
the  clock  belting  out  in  its  wonderous  but 
dictionless  tone  the  hearty  words, 
"Seven-fifteen".  There  were  my  happy  feet  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  and  also  the  assuring 
absence  of  my  pants  which  patently  slipped 
away  in  the  night.  On  cue,  my  arm  scribed  a 
great  circle  and  hit  the  'snooze-control'  button, 
silencing  the  alarm.  The  arm  then  dove  inside 
the  covers,  warming  up  for  the  next  mighty 
blow.  I  closed  my  eyes  in  the  assurance  that 
everything  was  normal,  rolled  over  and  then 
went  back  to  sleep.  In  five  minutes  the  budding 
virtuoso  resumed  its  trill.  I  contemplated  the 
wrath  of  a  backhand  to  the  'snooze-control',  but 
decided  to  shut  it  off  for  good.  For  this  purpose 
I  opened  my  eyes  a  crack.  But  instead  of  the 
usual  clothes-strewn  chair  to  the  right  of  my 
bed,  I  beheld  a  watermelon!  There  it  sat  staring 


at  me  through  its  great  green  opulency.  So 
round!  So  smooth!  I  watched  the  water  drops 
sparkling  in  the  sun's  rays  and  running  down  its 
striped  blimp  side.  I  stared  at  it  while  the  alarm 
rang  on.  Dawning  from  my  amazement,  I  turned 
off  the  clock,  then  rolled  back  and  pondered  my 
guest  again.  Why  was  it  here?  Had  someone 
brought  it?  Where  had  it  come  from?  I  sat  up  in 
bed  and  addressed  it. 

"Why  are  you  watching  me?" 

The  watermelon  didn't  react. 

"What  are  you  here  for?" 

The  watermelon  turned  away  from  me  and 
looked  out  the  window.  It  seemed  determined 
to  keep  silent. 

"All  right  if  you  won't  tell  me,  I'll  have  to 
show  you  to  the  door.  Ahem....  the  door 
please!" 

The  watermelon  gave  a  disgruntled  look,  as 
if  to  say,  'Why  can't  I  just  sit  here?  Am  I  hurting 
you?  I'm  not  really  bothering  you,  am  I?' 

"No,  I  suppose  you're  not  really  bothering 
me,  but  all  the  same  you'd  better  be  gone  when 
I  come  back." 

I  picked  up  my  clothes  from  the  floor  and 
hurried  out  the  door  to  the  bathroom. 

'Crummy  watermelon.  I  can't  even  get 
dressed  in  my  own  room.  Well  I'm  not  gonna 
stand  for  that  any  longer.  When  I  go  back  in 
there  that  watermelon  leaves!' 

I  fumbled  with  my  pants.  I  was  so  mad  that 
I  couldn't  keep  my  balance.  I  had  to  sit  down  on 
the  damp  tiles. 

'Oh  boy,  am  I  gonna  give  that  watermelon  a 
slice  of  my  mind.' 

My  ass  was  getting  all  wet  and  I  still  had  to 
put  my  socks  on. 

'Damned  seedy  thing,  all  I  need  now  is  a  big 
knife.' 

I  got  up  off  the  floor.  I  threw  my  shirt  on 
and  buttoned  it  in  front  of  the  mirror.  While  I 
was  buttoning  I  tried  on  some  gruesome  faces.  I 
picked  a  suitable  one  and  stomped  back  into  the 
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room.  But  my  feet,  in  their  socks,  could  only 
put  out  a  slapping  sound.  And  when  I  reached 
the  door  that  awful  face  I  had  revised  had  slid 
right  off.  I  put  my  hand  to  the  door-knob  with 
slightly  weakened  determination.  I  tried  to  get 
my  guts  up  again  then  I  turned  the  knob. 

The  watermelon  turned  pereptorily  at  the 
sound  of  the  latch.  There  I  stood  in  my 
luke-warm  anger,  and  wet  socks.  It  sat  in  the 
chair  and  nodded  to  me.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
act. 

"O.K.  watermelon.  I  told  you  to  get  out  and 
you're  still  sitting  in  my  chair."  Then  a  little 
more  incensed,  "You  made  me  get  all  wet  in  the 
bathroom,  you  got  me  mad,  and  now  I'm  gonna 
be  late  for  breakfast." 

Again  it  said  nothing,  what  a  rude 
watermelon.  I  sat  down  on  the  bed  to  tie  my 
shoes. 

"I've  been  pretty  lenient  with  you  up  till 
now.  But  when  I  come  back  from  math  I'M 
gonna  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  so  you'd  better 
be  gone." 

With  that  I  stood  up,  grabbed  my  jacket  and 


books,  and  wheeled  for  the  door.  But  this  time  I 
stomped  out  with  respectable  noise.  I  even  got 
off  a  good  slam  with  the  door. 

"Maybe  that'll  teach  that  cocky  melon." 

I  calmed  down  and  went  off  to  Commons. 

The  overture  had  ended.  The  symphony  was 
now  in  a  Tempo  Marche.  The  measured  students 
beat  their  way  to  Commons.  This  movement  of 
the  symphony  was  played  on  forks,  knives,  and 
plates,    while    the    students    added    a  basso 


continuo  with  the  dull  chattering  of  their 
collected  voices.  The  movement  ended  at  seven 
minutes  of  eight.  The  orchestra  got  up  and 
changed  instruments.  Some  events  on  to  class 
and  played  the  Pencil  Sonata.  Others  went  back 
to  their  rooms  and  practiced  the  more  cantabile 
Book  Concerto.  And  at  certain  moments  the 
great  bell  tolled,  and  a  few  of  the  musicians 
traded  parts:  from  first  pencil  to  third;  from 
pencil  to  book;  from  book  to  pencil.  The 
symphony  rolled  on  in  a  polyphony  of 
undulating  music. 

My  score  cued  me  to  change,  four  measures 
after  math  class.  I  headed  for  my  room  to  study. 
I  walked  home  in  a  different  state  of  mind.  This 
time  I  was  determined  to  throw  the  stranger  out. 
I  turned  the  knob.  And  without  looking  to  see  if 
the  watermelon  were  still  there  I  blurted  out, 

"I  hope  you're  not  here." 

But  not  only  was  the  first  one  still  here,  now 
there  were  four  watermelons.  And  they  were 
sitting  on  my  bed  playing  cards. 

"All  right,  I've  had  enough.  Get  out!  Beat  it! 
Scram!" 

They  just  sat  there.  One  of  them  dealt  out  a 
hand  of  poker,  and  they  bet  their  money 
without  paying  any  attention  to  me. 

"Didn't  you  hear  me?  Skip  out!  Blow  town! 
Head  for  the  hills!  I've  got  work  to  do  in  here." 

One  of  them  raked  in  the  pot.  The  dealer 
layed  down  the  next  hand. 

"Listen  you  watermelons,  its  not  that  I 
don't  like  you  or  anything.  But  I  can't  work  in 
here  with  a  card  game  going  on.  And  I  don't 
want  to  get  violent,  but.." 

They  turned  their  attention  from  the  game 
to  give  me  a  look  as  if  to  say,  'You  don't  need  to 
get  violent,  we  won't  make  any  noise.  We  just 
came  to  play  some  cards.  Now  why  don't  you  go 
to  the  library,  if  your  work  is  so  important.' 

I  took  their  advice  and  my  books.  Then  I 
huffed  off  to  the  library. 

'Upity  watermelons.  ...Stupid  card 
game. ..Can't  even  do  my  work  in  my  own 
room.. Jesus  Christ...' 

I  studied  in  the  library  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  When  sports  time  came  I  left  my  books 
there.  I  returned  after  a  game  of  soccer  and  kept 
on  working  in  the  library  even  after  dinner.  I 
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wanted  to  give  the  watermelons  plenty  of  time 
to  clear  out.  I  really  wanted  to  avoid  the  whole 
situation.  But  finally  at  ten  o'clock  I  had  to  go 
back.  I  marched  loudly  up  the  stairs  so  they 
would  know  I  was  coming  and  still  have  some 
time  to  get  out.  But  when  I  neared  my  door  I 
heard  sounds  coming  from  inside:  strange 
thumping  and  squishing  sounds.  It  sounded  like 
an  orgy.  I  paused  at  the  door  not  knowing 
whether  to  open  it  or  to  knock  first.  Then  I 
heard  a  squeal  of  delight  peel  from  inside.  It 
wasn't  any  human  sound,  but  a  watery  one  filled 
with  something  akin  to  animal  passion.  It 
gurgled  melifluously  like  a  child  playing  a 
xylophone.  It  was  a  sweet  sound  that  permiated 
everything  and  reduced  any  anger  I  had.  It  was 
like  the  song  of  the  Sirens.  It  beckoned  to  me 
above  the  hurly-burly  going  on  inside  the  room. 


I  stepped  forward  and  put  my  hand  on  the 
door-know. 

"WATERMELONS?!" 

Then  the  trembling  door  shattered  and 
broke  open.  A  solid  wall  of  green  came  down  on 
me.  I  saw  them  coming:  their  heavy,  blimp 
shapes  falling  through  the  air.  They  came  nose 
first,  packed  together  like  the  seeds  of  a 
pomagranite,  like  a  bunch  of  good  grapes,  like  a 
field  of  apples,  like  a  hundred  thousand 
watermelons  cascading  onto  my  head. 

I  tried  to  get  out  of  the  way.  I  ducked.  I 
scrambled.  I  held  up  my  arms.  But  the 
watermelons  kept  coming.  And  they  began  to 
make  that  noise!  It  stole  all  my  will!  I  was 
getting  covered  over!  I  couldn't  breath! 

Then  I  went  to  sleep! 


A  PLAY' 


by  Chris  Haney 


Stage-Bare  wood  floor,  same  level  as  audience. 
Wall  backdrop,  bus-stop  slightly  right  of  center 
upstage.  Lights  (low,  evening)  up  on 
businessman  (BM1),  middle-aged,  conservative 
dress,  hat  briefcase  to  left  of  feet  standing 
behind  and  to  right  of  sign.  BM1  fidgets,  looks 
for  bus  off  right  stage. 

BM1  looks  at  watch,  then  up  as  BM2 
(same  type  dress  as  BM1  except  no  hat,  no 
briefcase)  walks  on  upstage  left  stands  left  and 
behind  sign,  (pause) 

BM2:    Excuse  me  -  do  you  have  the  time?l: 

BM1:     (Looking  at  watch  again)  5:17 

(Looks  for  bus  off  right  stage) (Pause) 

BM2:  (Not  timid)  I  suppose  you  work  around 
here.  An  office  in  the  Acme  building 
perhaps. 

BM1:  Yes,  with  a  small  firm  in  public  relations. 
Small,  but  growing;  we  will  handle  twice 
as  many  accounts  this  year  as  we  did  five 
years  ago. 

BM2:    Business  expanding,  all  over,  isn't  it? 

BM1:  They  say  the  financial  outlook  is  getting 
better;  not  to  disagree  but  today's  papers 
say  it  isn't  all  that  good,  and  who  knows 
how  it  will  be  in  five  years.  (Pause) 
(during  all  pauses  BM1  looks  off  right 
for  bus) 

BM2:  In  five  years  your  children  will  be 
through  with  college,  married  maybe,  or 
even  working  for  a  law  firm  or  the  steel 
corporation. 

BM1:  Oh,  yes  my  son  is  in  his  third  year  at  the 
university.  He's  doing  quite  well,  dean's 
list  several  times.  But  positions  in  the 
steel  corporation  are  hard  to  get. 


BM2:    I  suppose  you  have  a  daughter,  she  must 

be  getting  married  soon. 
BM1:    She's  only  18,  but  there're  already  several 

possibilities. 

BM2:  Likely  young  men,  all  well  established 
most  probably. 

BM1:  Oh  yes,  very  nice  young  men.  Mostly  in 
business  management.  There's  one  fine 
young  man  whom  my  wife  and  I  have 
been  considering.  He's  a  graduate  of  the 
university  and  has  great  potential. 
(Longer  Pause) 

BM2:  You  must  catch  the  bus  here  every  day  - 
at  the  same  time  too. 

BM1:    There  is  only  this  one  bus. 

BM2:  Do  you  eat  supper  as  soon  as  you  get 
home  -  or  wait,  take  your  shoes  off  and 
read  in  your  easy  chair,  in  front  of  the 
fire  if  its  cold,  and  maybe  smoke  your 
pipe  and  have  a  drink  or  two...  You  must 
have  a  dog  -  does  it  come  and  lie  by 
your  feet  as  you  read? 

BM1:    Yes,  it  is  a  good  dog. 

BM2:  You  probably  give  it  a  pat  or  rub  behind 
the  ears  -  or  do  you  just  let  it  lie  there  its 
long  red  hair  draping  your  black  leather 
shoes,  then  push  it  off  when  you  have  to 
go  to  dinner. 

BM1:    I  usually- 

BM2:  Is  your  wife  still  good-looking,  or  losing 
her  shape.  She  must  be  getting  towards 
fifty.  Several  hairs  turned,  a  little  more 
fat  around  the  waist,  legs  not  what  they 
used  to  be  -  breasts  sagging...  You  don't 
look  at  her  as  much  as  you  used  to.  How 
about  her  face,  drier,  pulling  badly  at  the 
chin,  wrinkles  forming  around  the  eyes... 
Does  it  still  feel  as  good  when  you  place 
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your  hand  on  her  veined  thigh  or  touch 
her  faded  lips.  Does  it  still  feel  as  good... 
or  you  haven't  -  haven't  done  it  for  a 
while  --  wouldn't  know  any  more  -  now 
almost  forgotten  what  it's  like... 
(long  pause) 
BM2:  (Slowly,  not  looking  at  BM1)  You  wait 
here  every  day  for  the  bus.  You  must 
have  seen  me  here  before...  Could  it  have 
been  last  week  -  or  --  maybe  I  wasn't 
here.  Sometime  this  month  you  might 
have  noticed  me..  You  could  have, 
couldn't  you?  -  a  businessman  like  you 
—  maybe  with  a  small  firm  in-  in  public 


relations.  An  office  in  the  Acme 
Building,  perhaps.  I  take  this  bus  too.. 

BM2:  (starts  going  off  stage  left  slowly,  still 
not  looking  at  BM1)..  Have  to  get  home 
for  dinner,  take  my  shoes  off  -  read,  in 
front  of  the  fire  if  it's  cold,  have  a  drink 
or  two..  I  might  have  a  dog  also. ..my 
wife...  haven't  seen  her  for  a  while.,  you 
understand. ..don't  you.,  you  know  -- 
what  it's  like...(BM2  is  off-stage)  (Lights 
on  BM1  alone,  waiting  for  his  bus, 
looking  off-stage  right.  Fade  out.) 
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To  Nat,  Wherever  He  Is 


He  kept  a  grocery  on  Vermilyea  and  Two-Twelfth; 

They  called  him  Big  Nat,  but  he  was  nothing 

The  name  usually  suggests. 

Fat,  good-natured,  his  hand  kept  dipping 

Into  cartons  of  dates  and  figs  - 

Surrounded  by  chocolate  grahams  with  raspberry  bottoms, 
Tubs  of  butter  with  holes  like  Swiss  Cheese  but  smaller, 
He  fed  his  gullet  from  the  cream  of  Manhattan 
With  the  lusty  magnificent  gluttony 
Of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

He  said  he  was  a  Cohane,  but  his  bearing  wasn't  regal; 
The  mark  of  the  Hungarian  peasant  crossed  his  brow 
Like  the  brand  of  a  happy  Cain,  doomed  to  wander  fruitfully 
In  a  land  bursting  with  alien  prosperity. 

And  his  mind  was  also  rich,  though  expressed 
Crudely,  like  a  branch  bent  by  muddy  waters: 
While  ancient  women  with  grizzled  cheeks 
Squeezed  rolls  in  cardboard  boxes, 

Nat  devoured  War  and  Peace;  next  to  him  were 
Two  Cartons  of  Royal  Cream  Cherries 
In  a  sack  of  assorted  nuts. 

"Don't  get  fat,"  he  said  to  me  (twelve  years  old), 
"Just  look  at  me  —  there's  five  years  cut  from  my  life, 
And  you  can't  lose  weight  after  thirty-nine." 

Nat,  wherever  you  are, 
Your  store's  closed  now; 

I'm  thirty  and  your  blood  still  runs  in  my  veins: 
I  can't  stand  apart  tasting  the  rind  of  experience 

with  dainty  tongue, 
But,  like  a  joyous  glutton,  rip  the  tin-foil  wrapping 
From  the  cheese  of  cheeses 
And  eat  the  fuel  of  our  past 

Like  Solomon  feasting  alone  in  his  palace  on  Mount  Gilead. 
Nat, 

Wherever  you  are, 

Your  store's  building 
Was  ripped  down  long  ago;  I'm  almost  thirty-one, 

But  my  hand  is  still  dipped  in  the  barrel 

Of  your  bottomless  bounty:  there's  dates  from  Samarcand, 

Figs  from  Beirut,  and  golden  raisins 

From  Jerusalem. 

—Jack  Zucker 
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In  the  field  of  natural  appearances,  each 
resemblance  is  an  exact  equivalence :  an  arrow  is 
the  wind,  a  circle  is  the  sky. 


 later  ,  a  pulsing  vein  brings  on  the  night,  the 

stars  rise  like  bubbles  to  the  top  of  the  sky.  a 
luminous  tangle  in  every  object  on  the  blueprint; 
each  nerve  contains  a  silver  message.  A  smoke  of 
fireflies  rises  through  a  shadowed  space  where 
grave  flowers  grow  on  silence  


a  bee  is  drowned  in  water 

a  faucet 

drips 

some  white 
light 

a  skylight 

copper 

insect 

stone 
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HERE  LET  US  STAND 


by  Ken  Ehrlich 

"Here  let  us  stand,  close  by  the  cathedral. ' 
-T.S.  Eliot,  Murder  In  The  Cathedral 


In  the  sunlight  the  shallow  part  of  the  sea 
was  green  and  yellow  between  the  two  fingers  of 
land  and  where  the  sand  bar  marked  its  end 
there  was  dark  blue  as  far  as  the  Atlas  Mountains 
in  North  Africa,  and  then  beyond  the 
mountains,  there  was  the  whitish  blue  haze  of 
sky  that  hid  distance.  Gibraltar  lay  to  the  west 
towards  the  ocean  and  through  the  haze  it 
glistened  as  though  it  were  wet.  It  was  not,  you 
were  certain.  There  had  been  no  rain  on  this  part 
of  the  southern  coast  for  three  or  four  months 
and  the  cork  trees  were  twisted  with  thirst.  In  a 
clearing  near  the  cork  trees  were  a  number  of 
small,  white  houses  which  marked  a  town  called 
Guadiaro  and  the  beginning  of  a  pattern  of  hills 
which  extended  far  to  the  north  to  the  plateau. 

The  Guadiaro  River  emptied  into  the  sea  just 
within  one  of  the  small  peninsulas  that  gave 
protection  to  children  fishing  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  When  there  was  no  wind  it  smelled  of 
the  wastes  which  the  men  from  town  dumped 
into  the  river,  and  sometimes,  if  there  was  a 
wind  from  the  sea,  the  smell  ebbed  back  to 
Guadiaro.  The  older  fishermen  were  mostly  in  a 
small  channel  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula 
that  curved  west  and  met  the  sea  in  a  bay  that 
guarded  a  tumbling-white  cliff  with  a  Moorish 
lighthouse  on  its  shoulder.  If  you  stood  on  the 
base  of  the  peninsula  and  looked  out  where  the 
channel  turned  west,  above  it  you  could  see  the 
growing  tourist  town  of  Estepona,  and  the 
sun-reflecting  off  the  hundreds  of  automobiles 
and  brightly-colored  shirts  that  poked,  like 
tourists,  through  the  town. 

The  main  street  of  town  was  clay  and 
plum-colored.  It  was  dry  enough  so  that  when 
the  August  levante  wind  blew  hard  from  the 
straits  the  town  became  a  shadow  of  red  dust. 
Occasionally  the  poniente  wind  would  drift 
gently  in  from  the  north  and  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time  it  would  give  the  people  of 
Guadiaro  a  rest  from  the  humid,  turbulent  air 
from  the  sea. 


At  night  Guadiaro  was  dark  and  at  rest  like 
the  forest  and  the  hills  to  the  north  and  the  sea 
to  the  south.  But  the  other  coastal  towns  never 
slept.  They  glowed  in  the  night  around  them  like 
giant  fireflies,  mysterious  to  the  people  of 
Guadiaro. 

In  the  early  mornings  when  the  sun  was  not 
high  over  the  water,  and  when  the  town  was  still 
not  awakened  by  the  heat,  you  could  follow  the 
sparrow-yellow  reflection  of  the  sun  across  the 
water  to  the  other  end.  When  the  day  grew 
warmer  the  wind  diminished  and  the  path  across 
the  sea  melted  into  a  ball  of  sea-lava.  The 
fishermen  rested  under  bamboo-roofed  huts  on 
the  beach,  and  often  one  or  two  would  stand  up 
alongside  a  hut  and  wonderingly  gaze  towards 
Estepona  and  Marbella.  Standing  there,  with  one 
elbow  fixed  between  two  shoots  of  bamboo, 
their  bodies  seemed  durable  as  cork  trees;  and  in 
the  distance  away  from  the  sea  you  could  see 
the  mountains  that  shielded  one  valley  from 
another. 

Manolo  Abejon  was  one  of  these  fishermen. 
He  was  short  and  muscular  like  the  others  but  he 
was  not  as  dark.  His  face  was  whiskered  and 
wrinkled,  and  the  long  narrow  scar  on  his  left 
cheek  crossed  the  many  skin-paths  as  one  mar  in 
his  proof  of  gentle  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  He  was  a  patient  and  thoughtful  man, 
and  often  spent  his  days  teaching  young  boys 
how  to  fish  the  currents  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  When  he  finished  explaining  a  certain 
method  they  would  look  at  him  with  honest 
admiration-he  was  known  as  a  quiet  man  whom 
all  respected. 

Manolo's  wife  and  six  children  lived  in  a 
small  hut  by  the  river,  not  too  far  from  town. 
Out  of  these  six  children  only  one  was  a  boy; 
Manolo  had  had  bad  luck,  and  though  he  would 
not  admit  it,  he  often  prayed  for  an 
understanding  why,  he,  who  was  one  of  the 
poorest  fishermen,  was  blessed  with  only  one 
son.  Merci,  his  wife,  never  wondered.  It  irritated 
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her  to  see  Manolo  lay  in  bed  at  night  and  stroke 
the  soft  sheets  as  though  he  were  a  stupid  idler 
for  whom  it  was  not  good  enough  to  finally  be 
able  to  rest.  "What  are  you  thinking  about?"  she 
would  ask  him,  anger  squeezing  her  tired  lungs. 
He  never  answered  her,  but  twisted  his  head  to 
face  her,  and  around  his  dark,  still  eyes  she  saw 
many  expressions  on  his  face,  and  none. 

"Are  you  disqusted  because  we  do  not  have 
another  son?"  she  would  ask,  and  occasionally 
her  anger  would  slip  into  pity  and  she  would 
take  hold  of  a  few  locks  of  her  black  hair  and 
rub  them  like  dry  seaweed  on  his  left  wrist,  and 
he  would  feel  the  sensation  that  these  things 
bring. 

"No,  I  am  not  disgusted  with  you." 
"Well,  not  with  yourself,  I  hope." 
"No." 

"Well,  then  don't  think  about  it.  One  will  come." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I  do." 

"How?" 

"I  feel  it." 

He  sighed  and  rolled  over  to  face  the  wall. 

In  the  mornings  Manolo  had  taught  himself 
to  wake  up  an  hour  before  sunrise  in  order  to  be 
down  at  the  sea  when  dawn  came.  It  was  then 
that  the  fishermen  did  most  of  their  work,  and 
so,  if  you  were  late,  you  got  no  profits  from  that 
day's  catch.  Manolo  was  never  late.  He  was  there 
every  morning  early  enough  to  see  the  two 
Thunderbird  Army  jets  streak  overhead,  almost 
faster  than  he  could  follow.  They  flew  low  to 
the  ground  as  if  they  were  ready,  in  a  second,  to 
capture  all  of  Guadiaro  and  the  land  around  it. 
Manolo  watched  these  grey  birds,  and  kept  his 
eyes  on  them  until  they  passed  behind  the 
mountains  and  out  of  sight.  Later  he  would  hear 
the  murmur  of  low  voices  and,  turning  towards 
the  sea,  he  would  see  three  or  four  of  his  friends 
preparing  to  launch  the  two  small  boats.  Each 
boat  would  row  out  about  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  shore,  and  close  to  one  hundred  feet 
from  each  other,  to  where  they  had  left  the 
buoys  the  night  before,  marking  the  handles  of 
the  net.  He  would  then  hoist  the  rope  from  the 
water  and  begin  to  row  slowly  and  cautiously 
back  to  shore,  taking  care  not  to  tip  the  net  and 
let  any  of  the  fish  escape.  To  his  left  and  right 
other  fishermen   were  gathering,  and  against  the 


orange  of  the  coming  sunrise  they  stood  ready 
to  welcome  the  new  catch. 

Manolo  stood  in  the  sand  which  was  still 
cold  and  wet  from  the  early  mist,  and  suddenly 
it  occured  to  him  that  he  had  something  else 
planned  for  today;  he  would  go  and  visit  Saban, 
for  Saban  always  made  him  well  when  he  was 
tired  and  sick  inside.  He  turned  to  leave,  and 
heard  Ramon  calling  him  from  the  water's  edge. 

"Manolo,  where  are  you  going?" 

"I'm  going-"  Ramon  did  not  hear  him  over 
the  noise  of  the  waves  and  elated  shrieks  of  the 
fishermen;  the  catch  was  the  biggest  in  nearly 
two  weeks;  the  men  were  congratulating  each 
other,  the  thousands  of  silvery  sardines  were 
flapping  furiously,  making  the  beating,  rushing 
sound  the  wind  makes  as  you  turn  headlong  into 
it  and  it  rushes  past  in  monotone. 

"C'mon  back  here,"  he  waved,  "the  catch  is 
great.  You  should  see  how  many  we  pulled  in. 
We  even  caught  a  sapo  and  two  good-sized 
squid."  Then  his  face  wrinkled  up.  "Where  the 
hell  are  you  going  anyway?" 

"To  Casares,"  Manolo  yelled. 

"To  see  who?  Is  it  that  important  that  you 
have  to  leave  now?" 

Manolo  turned  away  from  Ramon  without 
answering  and  headed  up  the  narrow  senda 
towards  the  dirt  road  that  led  to  town;  for  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town  was  the  paved  road 


Me  and  Dog 

I  had  a  dream 
my  dog 
was  dead: 
I  cried 
and  woke  up, 
patting  my  head, 

calling 
my  name. 

-  John  Todd  - 
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that  led  into  the  mountains  to  Casares. 

The  road  was  about  ten  years  old  and 
pock-marked.  It  was  a  winding  road,  as  all  roads 
on  the  southern  coast  are,  and  Manolo  thought 
of  all  the  toil  of  Spanish  men  that  it  must  have 
taken  to  build  that  road.  He  shook  his  head  in 
disbelief.  At  certain  places  it  clung  to 
thousand-foot  cliffs,  where  it  was  nestled  against 
the  mountain's  side,  Manolo  thought,  like  wire. 
Here,  he  decided,  was  the  way  man 
communicated.  To  his  left  and  right  were 
olive-colored  mountains,  and  he  felt  like  their 
messenger,  delivering  the  unforsaken  word  to  an 
imagined  town  in  the  distance.  He  felt  sick. 
"Saban  can  help  me,"  he  thought.  "Saban  can 
cure  these  diseases  of  the  soul."  He  had  known 
Saban  for  many  years,  since,  when  they  had 
been  children  together  in  Guadiaro,  they  had 
lived  in  the  same  house.  Saban  was  now  a  priest, 
a  padre,  of  the  church  in  Casares.  He,  like 
Manolo.  was  well  thought  of  in  his  town.  When 
they  were  younger  and  Saban  was  still  in 
Guadiaro  they  were  talked  about  often  as  two 
little  princes,  and  even,  once,  one  woman  in 
mourning  who  felt  mysticism  in  her  heart  said 
that  they  were  like  the  fire  and  the  rain.  They 
were  royalty  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Guadiaro.  They  were  the  wise  men,  the 
understanding  fathers,  the  leaders  to  be.  Manolo 
reminisced  as  he  passed  around  one  side  of  an 
old  mountain,  and,  across  a  steep  gorge  that 
reminded  him  of  the  immensity  of  certain 
things,  he  saw  Casares,  with  its  crumbling  castle 
and  clay,  white-washed  houses  pressed  close  to 
each  other  and  the  mountain's  back.  The  streets 
were  narrow  and  steeply  inclined  so  that  when  it 
rained  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  the  water  would 
drain  easily.  Saban 's  house  was  up  towards  the 
castle,  but  it  was  far  enough  away  to  be  safe 
from  firecrackers  and  drunks  in  the  Festival, 
when  all  the  townspeople  came  together  by  the 
castle  to  celebrate,  drink,  play  ciego  y  la  bestia, 
and  make  enough  noise  to  force  the  mountains 
to  listen. 

"I  hope  Saban  is  home,"  Manolo  muttered. 
He  reached  Saban's  house  and  walked  in.  The 
priest  was  sitting  by  a  table  sipping  a  Clara. 
When  he  saw  Manolo  a  surprised  smile  took  his 
face,  his  walnut  eyes  sparkled  and  hung  over  his 
crooked  nose  like  two  spinning  ballerinas.  He 
stook  up  and  hugged  Manolo. 


"Hombre,  hermano,  this  is  wonderful.  How 
long  has  it  been?" 

"About  seven  or  eight  months  now.  Dios, 
it's  great  to  see  you,"  Manolo  said.  His  eyes  were 
dancing,  too.  He  sat  down  next  to  Saban  and 
sipped  the  Clara,  making  a  funny  expression. 
"You  sure  do  make  them  strong,"  he  said. 


"Oh,  come  on,"  jested  his  friend.  "Would 
you  like  me  to  get  you  some  warm  goat's  milk? 
It  seems  as  though  you've  weakened  lately.  Well, 
some  of  us  are  men,  and  some  are  not  -  you 
know  that."  He  laughed  and  hugged  his  friend 
again.  Saban  was  a  rather  huge  person,  with 
broad,  heavy  shoulders,  a  thick  neck,  and 
muscular  arms  and  legs.  His  hair  was  cropped  to 
one  side,  while  a  few  strands  hung  down  over  his 
forehead.  Manolo  hit  him  in  the  arm  and 
snickered. 

"That's  right,  but  some  of  us  have  the 
decency  to  stay  with  our  friends  and  relatives. 
Some  of  us  don't  desert." 

"Desert?" 

"Yes,  desert.  Leave  eveyone  to  mingle.  You 
know  well  what  I  mean,"  he  said.  His  tones  were 
tangled,  and  even  he  did  not  know  if  he  was 
speaking  in  earnestness  or  joke. 

"We've  been  through  this  many  times, 
hermano.  I  don't  feel  like  arguing  again."  He 
stopped  and  sipped  the  Clara.  "I  needed  the 
church,  you  needed  Guadiaro.  We  all  stand  on 
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different  earth."  He  stopped  and  raised  his 
eyebrows.  "Well,"  he  paused,  "how  is  Merci?" 
"Fine." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  hombre." 

"No." 

"No?" 

"No,  still  no  luck."  His  face  contorted  and 
he  thought  of  Tomas,  his  one  son.  How  much  it 
would  mean,  he  thought,  to  have  another. 
Another  laughing,  screaming,  boisterous  boy;  a 
boy  to  inherit  the  world;  a  boy  whom  he  could 
guide  to  fulfillment,  because  he,  Manolo,  had 
learned:  not  how,  but  how  not. 

"Do  you  remember  the  episode  in  Genesis 
when  God  comes  to  Abraham?  When  he  comes 
and  commands  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  one  son, 
the  son  whom  he  loved  so  much,  Isaac?  Do  you 


remember  that?"  Saban's  face  lighted  with 
satisfaction  at  having  put  his  profession  to  use  in 
such  an  unprofessional  moment. 

Manolo  nodded  and  grimaced. 

"What  if  an  angel  of  the  Lord  were  to  come 
to  you,  Manolo.  What  would  you  do?  Would 
you  do  it?" 

Manolo's  eyes  fell  to  the  table.  "He  is  so 
young.  He  is  so-" 

"He  is  twelve." 

Manolo  was  silent,  apparently  in  thought. 
Then  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak. 

"Remember,"  said  Saban,  "it  was  a  test  of 
his  faith." 

The  walk  back  from  Guadiaro  seemed  longer 
than  the  three  hours  it  had  taken  him  to  get 
there,  and  occasionally  he  would  stop  under 
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some  shade  and  rest.  He  thought  about  Saban 
and  what  he  had  said:  "I  needed  the  church." 
That,  Manolo  thought,  could  not  be  true.  No 
one  needs  the  church.  He,  Manolo,  did  not  need 
Guadiaro;  he  simply  had  decided  to  stay  there. 
He  decided  that  Saban  was  putting  on  a 
masquerade  to  wriggle  into  more  righteous 
circumstances.  He  proceeded  home,  and  arrived 
at  the  outskirts  of  town  close  to  dusk.  The 
orange  sun  was  resting  on  Gibraltar's  shoulder. 
The  moon  was  a  clear,  white  note,  settled  in  the 
sky.  All  around  him  the  world  was  moving,  and 
he  was  standing,  still,  and  alone.  He  was  awed, 
and  then  he  remembered  that  he  should  be 
down  at  the  beach  to  help  set  the  nets,  and  he 
left. 

When  he  finally  reached  the  sea  he  saw 
Ramon  walking  up  the  narrow  path  over  the 
dunes. 

"Hello,  Ramon." 

Ramon  just  looked  at  him.  "  Where  did  you 
go?  Casares?  What  the  hell  for?" 
"To  see  Saban." 

"Him?"  Ramon  came  up  to  where  Manolo 
was  standing  and  grabbed  hold  of  his  arm.  "Tell 
me  amigo,  why  did  you  want  to  see  that  priest 
who  is  not  a  priest?  We  have  better  in  our  own 
town." 

"He  is  a  friend." 

"And  a  cheap  one  at  that." 

"No,  he  is  a  good  friend  who  decided  to 
leave." 

"He  is  a  filthy  traitor  of  the  lowest  sort;  the 
kind  who  would  run  instead  of  fight.  It  makes 
me  sad  to  know  that  you  are  still  friends  with 
him." 

Manolo  took  Ramon  by  the  shoulder.  "Well, 
amigo,  both  nets  are  out?" 

Ramon  nodded.  "Yes,  but  there  is 
something  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

"What  is  that?" 

Ramon's  face  was  quivering  and  his  eyes 
darted  quickly  in  every  direction.  His  eyes  were 
the  soldiers  of  war.  A  semi-circle  of  orange  still 
remained  in  the  sky  above  the  sea,  but  soon  it 
too  would  sink,  and  the  sea  would  dissolve  into 
the  dark  figure  of  a  sleeping  giant. 

"I  think  it  is  time  for  Tomas  to  come  out 
with  us  and  lend  us  his  hands.  With  the  coming 
of  winter  we  will  be  short  a  few  men;  Alberto 
and  Joaquin  will  head  north.  Galan  will  have  to 


move  down  the  coast.  I  know  he  is  young,  but  it 
is  not  that  much  of  a  strain,  and  he  is  a  sturdy 
boy.  He  will  be  paid  just  like  all  the  others.  In 
fact,"  he  whispered,  "I  will  give  him  a  little 
something  extra  for  Merci."  He  smiled  to  try  to 
conceal  his  shame. 

The  lines  on  Manolo's  face  loosened.  His 
eyes  parted  from  the  sea  and  his  hands  began  to 
gently  stroke  the  side  of  his  pants.  "I  will  have 
to  think  about  it,"  he  said,  and  left. 

He  took  the  shore  path  which  wound  down 
by  a  pillbox  from  the  revolution,  and  on  an 
adjacent  cliff  stood  a  tall  Moorish  lighthouse 
which  was  in  worse  condition  than  the  one  by 
the  Guadiaro's  outlet.  It  swung  up  to  the  north 
and  all  the  way  around  the  town  until  it  came  to 
the  river  on  the  east  of  town  and  finally  joined 
the  main  road.  Manolo  stopped  by  the  river.  The 
water  was  muddy  from  silt  and  sewage  and 
though  it  was  not  beautiful  to  look  at,  it  flowed, 
Manolo  decided,  with  an  ease  that  rocked  his 
soul.  A  few  young  boys  were  still  fishing  down 
by  the  mouth,  unaware  of  the  near  darkness. 
Manolo  sidled  down  the  bank. 

"Hola,  chicos,"  he  yelled. 

"Hola,  companero,"  they  yelled  back. 

"How  has  it  gone  today?  Well?" 

One  of  them  said,  "We  haven't  caught  a 
single  thing.  Bad  luck."  He  threw  up  his 
shoulders  in  the  way  a  man  does  when  he  loses  a 
game  of  'ciego  y  la  bestia'  in  the  Festival. 
Manolo  frowned,  stared  aimlessly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  turned  and  headed  home. 


-  Among  Undusted  Shelves  - 

Our  conversation  brought  to  mind 
An  old  man  with  a  top  hat, 
Wearing  rubbers  on  a  rainy  day, 
And  my  uncle's  graduation  picture: 
Baggy  pants,  white  socks,  tie  shoes. 

Your  words  dismissed  my  fantasy, 

Playing  in  phrases  like  chessmen  in  a  gambit; 

With  ivory  grace  they  drifted  over  black  and 

white  emotions, 
And  every  syllable  laughed  and  tripped  away. 

I  spoke  to  inexpensive  jewelry, 

To  a  wristwatch  constantly  attended, 

To  molded,  motionless  eyes, 

To  paintings  on  a  flowered  wall. 

I  left,  shuffling  through  the  back  door, 

And  strangely,  glancing  at  the  front, 

Seemed  to  see  myself, 

With  flowers  out  of  season 

And  a  wrinkled  shirt, 

Still  standing,  knocking  .  .  . 


—Steve  Johnson 


Manolo  knew  that  soon  he  would  have  to 
come  to  a  decision  about  Tomas.  He  had  not 
planned  for  the  subject  of  Tomas's  future  to 
come  up  for  a  few  more  years,  and  this  notion 
of  Ramon's  caught  him  by  surprise.  In  a  few 
moments,  though,  he  came  to  a  decision,  and 
was  steadfast.  "I  will  not  let  him  go,"  he 
muttered  in  the  dark.  His  resolution  was 
spontaneous  and  he  was  moved  by  the 
conviction  of  his  will.  "I  will  not  sacrifice  him 
for  a  motion  of  God.  There  is  no  point  to  that. 
No,  he  will  make  his  own  decision  when  the 
time  comes."  When  he  reached  home  all  the 
candles  were  burning,  and  he  quietly  stepped 
inside,  at  ease  with  himself  and  the  world.  From 
the  smell  of  lamb  stew  he  knew  they  had  just 


begun  to  eat,  and  he  stepped  into  the  other 
room  where  his  family  was  eating.  There,  sitting 
in  a  chair  by  the  wall,  was  Ramon,  with  a  look 
of  earnestness  on  his  face.  Manolo's  five 
daughters  and  Tomas  came  to  the  entrance  to 
hug  him,  and  Tomas  appeared  especially  happy. 
Manolo  was  overcome  with  rage. 

"Ramon,  what  are  you  doing  here?  Or 
shouldn't  I  ask,"  he  said  bitterly. 

"I  came  to  tell  Toa  the  good  news.  Can't 
you  see  how  exuberant  he  is?" 

Ramon  was  playing  cat  and  mouse,  and 
Manolo  did  not  like  it. 

"Ramon,  get  out  of  this  house." 

Ramon,  with  a  somewhat  startled  look  on 
his  face,  stood  up  and  walked  over  to  where 
Manolo  and  the  children  were  standing.  Merci 
was  still  seated  at  the  table. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  and  patted  Paquita  on 
the  head.  "I  see  Saban  talked  quite  a  bit  to  you. 
Be  like  that  if  you  want.  I  think  you're  being 
stupid,  though." 

"Ramon,  you  have  nerve  to  talk  like  that  in 
front  of  little  children.  Get  out." 

His  face  had  reddened  and  his  eyes  were  thin 
slits.  Ramon  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room  and 
Manolo  heard  the  noise  of  the  door  opening  and 
closing.  Finally  he  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the 
table  without  speaking.  The  children  returned  to 
their  places,  Tomas,  with  tearful  eyes. 

"Papa,  I  want  to  do  it,"  said  the  boy.  His 
light  complexion  stood  out  amongst  the  darker 
ones  in  the  room.  His  face  was  gaunt  but  sturdy, 
and  his  eyes,  colored  like  walnuts,  moved  with 
young  emotion. 

Manolo  said  nothing. 

"Papa,  please  let  me  do  it.  We  are  poor  and 
need  the  money.  I  would  love  to  work  there 
with  you  and  the  other  men.  Is  it  because  you 
do  not  think  I  am  strong  enough?" 

"No,  I  think  you  are  strong  enough." 

"Then  you  see,  it  does  not  matter  how  old  I 
am." 

"It  matters  because  I  don't  want  you  to  do 
this  type  of  work  when  you're  this  young.  This 
is  old  men's  work.  Young  boys  should  fish  in  the 
river  if  they  want  to  fish."  Manolo  was  stern  and 
quick.  His  tone  was  one  of  finality,  and  the 
dinner  ended  with  no  more  conversation. 

In  bed  that  night  Manolo  could  not  fall 
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asleep.  Merci  finally  broke  the  silence;  she  spoke 
in  whispered,  angry  words. 

"Why?  Why  won't  you  let  him?  You  know  I 
will  never  give  you  another  son." 

"That  is  why." 

"Because  you  will  never  have  another  son? 
That  is  why?  That  is  all  the  more  reason  to  let 
him  do  it.  Do  you  think  sons  are  made  to  be 
treasured  all  their  lives?  No,  they  are  not,"  she 
answered  for  him.  "Sons,  even  one  son, 
especially  one  son,  should  be  used.  We  are  poor. 
For  God's  sake,  come  to  your  senses." 

She  rubbed  his  hair  delicately,  moving  her 
fingers  through  it  as  though  it  were  thread  about 
to  be  woven  into  cloth.  She  leaned  over  to  him 
and  breathed  gently  on  his  cheek.  She  kissed  his 
scar. 

"Manolo",  she  whispered,  "we  need  it." 
Manolo's  face  stiffened. 

"I  am  not  thinking  about  what  we  need,"  he 
said,  "I'm  thinking  about  what  is  right." 

Merci's  eyes  grew  thinner  and  she  laughed. 


"A  right  to  do  what?"  she  asked,  and  before 
he  could  answer,  she  put  her  fingers  to  his  lips. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  right  you  have,"  she  said. 
"You  can  make  love  to  me.  Yes?  You  can,  you 
know.  Why  don't  you?  It's  your  right.  God  gave 
it  to  you.  Don't  be  stupid;  use  it." 

And  he  did. 

The  morning  brought  a  hot  day,  and 
together,  Manolo  and  his  son  went  out  before 
the  dawn  to  help  pull  in  the  nets.  They  got  there 
early  enough  to  see  the  two  army  jets  streak 
overhead,  and  Tomas  watched  them  until  they 
passed  behind  the  mountains  and  out  of  view. 
Manolo  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  and 
lifted  a  dead  sardine  from  yesterday's  catch.  He 
pulled  out  his  knife  with  his  other  hand,  and  with 
a  furious  motion  he  cut  out  the  fish's  eyes  and 
threw  them  to  the  sea. 

"This  is  what  you  will  do,"  he  said 

Tomas  watched  him. 

"Ojos,"  Manolo  blurted,  "Ojos." 
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by  Dayv  Fishelson 


Johnny  Crater  takes  the  city  corner  at  forty, 
never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  luscious  pair  that 
wiggles  out  of  Benny's  Sleek  Barricuda  come— a 
barreling  down,  bring  the  chicks  running,  saying, 
hold  on  sister,  who  is  this  dude?  His  teeth  ain't 
teeth,  they  shine  like  pearls;  they  part  in  a  grin. 

The  two  women,  they  show  their  interest  with 
their  eyes  on  his  whitewalls,  licking  big  cones 
from  top  to  apex,  never  losing  a  drop.  Oh  mama, 
gonna  make  ya  lose  yer  mind... 

"Introducing,  myself  ,  and  my  big  ole  car. 
Gonna  take  a  trip  and  I'm  going  now.  Ain't 
much  time  to  spare  in  the  beginning,  my  little 
cousins,  we  must  be  moving.  Hitting  the 
highway  for  a  destination.  'Which  one'  you  say? 
Why,  the  goal,  baby.  The  one  nobody's  made 
but  everyone  needs.  No  miracles  here,  we  taking 
it  all  by  chance,  but  your  mind's  gotta  be 
pointed  in  the  right  place  to  get  in  this  here  car. 
Oh,  I  see,  you  all've  been  looking  too.  The 
name's  Johnny..." 

Smoke  and  cinder  rise  higher  than  two  cones 
fallen  in  V  shape  formality,  melting  into  the 
gutter  and  calling  the  flies  and  dogs. 

"Now  my  little  cousins,  the  highway  is  for 
gamblers..." 

"Dylan  said  that,  Johnny,"  scolds  the  little 
wench,  her  eyes  already  filled  with  the  passing 
scenes.. 

"Where  you  think  he  got  it  from,  honey?  As 
I  was  saying,  the  people  taking  the  road  are 
usually  taking  a  chance,  but  we,  we  are 
different.  We're  knowing  where  we're  going..." 

"Well  where  is  that?"  she  persists. 

"Hold  on,  baby,"  and  the  wheels  underneath 
turn  no  more  with  a  screech.  The  priest's  robes 
flap  with  the  deceleration. 


"Been  waitin'  a  long  time,"  he  mumbles 
with  mestizo  emphasis  as  the  door  clicks  shut 
and  the  mobile  rips  the  dust. 

"No  need  to  pray  this  time  around  Father, 
baby.  We  know  where  we're  going." 

"Never  make  it,"  he  solemns.  His  gravity 
unseats  the  two  femmes  from  Crater's  loftiness. 
He  nonetheless  pulls  them  back  up  with  a 
"We're  almost  there!  I  can  feel  it!" 

Bimeby  the  sky  above  turns  a  whiter  shade 
of  pale.  The  car  slows  down  with  the  passing  of 
a  mister.  He  wields  a  briefcase  on  his  right  and  a 
toothbrush  dangles  from  his  left.  With  faceless 
smile  he  queries  whether  "this  here  tug's  goin'  to 
Memphis". 
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"Farther,  pal.  Maybe  we'll  give  ya  a  drop  on 
the  way." 

"Well  shucks,  I'm  goin'  beyond  Memphis 
anyway  and  seein'  how's  I  ain't  got  no 
destination  particularly  in  mind..." 

"Said  and  soon  done.  Get  in  chum  and  meet 
the  people.  We  all  live  in  a  yellow  submarine." 

"Yellow  convertible,  hyuk  hyuk!" 

Flying  down  the  streamlined  hills,  they  hit 
the  last  town  before  the  wilderness  in  a  blaze  of 
haze  and  jaded  smirks.  The  natives'  beer  can 
philosophy  halts  them  not  as  'Last  Chance  for  a 
Gas'  signs  fall  back  in  arhythmic  patterns. 
Furiously,  Johnny's  rubber  assaults  the  asphalt, 
trying  to  reach  the  moment  of  the  horizon  that 
lengthens  before  their  very  cries.  Doubt,  first 
seeded  in  the  females'  intuitions,  now  spreads 
throughout  the  vessels  as  the  mad  captain 
seethes  onward. 

"Almost. ..there. ..almost. ..there..." 

Contemporary  longhair  flashes  thunb  as  the 
'Cuda  slows  up  in  response.  Without  halting,  a 
flow  is  maintained  and  the  connection  made.  He 
slumps  against  his  knapsack,  withdraws  Cigarette 


#17  and  rests  his  carcass  on  a  female's  precious 
boundary.  She  slyly  ignores  it  in  response  and 
flashes  a  knowing  smile  to  her  comrade,  it  just 
happens  every  day. 

"Name's  Leroy  and  I've  been  taking  the 
highway  for  nigh  on  a  week  now.  Mighty  glad 
you  all  are  generous  folks,  I  get  the  worst  of 
them  out  here  on  the  road." 

"Mine's  Johnny  Crater,  late  of  the  City,  and 
you  have,  young  man,  just  commenced  a 
journey  bound  for  that  final  destination.  I 
believe  you've  termed  it  the  highest  high..." 

"I've  turned  nothingg  brother,  but  myself 
around.  And  as  for  getting  high..." 

His  words  become  broken  with  the  puncture 
of  the  left  rear.  The  familiar  hiss  is  taken  up  by 
the  passengers  and  a  merry  time  is  had  by  all.  A 
spare  does  not  exist.  The  sextet  sit  in  seismology 
as  no  answer  appears  in  light.  Not  five  vehicles 
pass  the  side— driven  craft  when  lo  and  reload,  a 
silvery  Chrysler  slides  off  the  acceleration  lane 
into  the  steel  service  pole.  Emerges  then 
housewife  of  middle  ages  who  surveys  the  scene 
with  glancing  reproach.  In  three  minutes  she  has 


It  isn't  as  if  you  were  a  slave, 

sold  in  the  marketplace  to  a  stranger  who  wanted 

only  humble  service  from  you 

for  nothing  but  a  rude  curse  in  return. 

It  isn't  as  if  you  were  an  animal 

in  a  cage,  pacing  forever  with  a  furious  wrath 

while  people  came  and  stared  and 

poked  and  threw  peanut  shells. 

It  isn't  as  if  you  were  a  wild  one, 

caught  with  its  foot  in  the  jaws  of  a  steel  bear, 

while  beautiful  life  ebbed  and  faded, 

and  its  sleek  coat  rumpled  and  tore. 
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replaced  the  demolished  wheel  with  one  of  her 
own  and  hopped  into  the  back. 

"Get  it  on,"  she  breathes. 

Faster,  the  ground  must  be  covered  between 
here  and  there.  Grind  it  forward,  baby,  no  time 
to  lose  your  place.  Johnny's  the  man  now,  no 
more  waiting.  Friction  makes  the  floating  steel 
bits  fill  our  minds,  past  the  forrests  of  glass  into 
caverns  of  bullion.  Know  they  not  their 
destination,  only  that  it  must  be  reached.  Go  on, 
burn  through  the  vastness;  stop  only  for 
additional  spark. 

"Johnny,  you're  going  too  fast!" 

"Slow  down  pal,  we're  only  going  as  far  as 
we  need." 


The  priest  now  raises  wrinkled  digits  to  the 
sky  in  fruitless  effort.  He  utters  blasphemies  and 
screams  silently  to  his  closed,  upturned  insanity. 
Flee  we  must  for  the  ultimate  now  approaches, 
gather  that  which  thou  wilt  need  for  the  future. 

Visions  of  Bebe  Rebozzo  overtake  previous 
sights.  Take  it  as  it  flays.  Screaming  through  the 
road  shoulders,  the  vessel  hits  10  ton  diesel  in  an 
explosion  of  headlight  madness.  The  glass  of 
former  reductions  implode  without  assistance  as, 
thrown  from  the  rocket,  the  passengers  unite 
with  the  foundation  of  their  essential  being. 
Crushed  to  two  dimensional  existence,  the  cry  is 
lifted  to  starry  berths;  imploring  with  a  sense  of 
finality  never  before  attained.  .  . 

"We  made  it!" 


Chance  and  I  walk  together, 

For  I  am  the  denominator  of  a  strange  fate 

Played  on  a  tiny  stage  of  meeting,  attraction,  love  - 

Father's  son  because  I  am  mother's  son, 

Loved  because  I  am  theirs, 

When  it  might  have  been  another  .  .  . 

Another  to  live  and  breathe  the  darkness  that  cascades 

over  April  evenings, 
And  feel  summer  mornings  rustle  green  like  waves  that  foam 

with  speckled  sunlight, 
And  the  sea  licking  the  beaches  to  infinity  where  the 

horizons  drown  .  .  . 
And  were  I  not  me,  and  even  you  another, 
Fate  would  have  run  on  careless  and  laughing, 
No  matter  that  we  were  never  one; 
And  as  you  and  I  fell  unselective  in  the 

ranks  of  destiny, 
We  raised  a  banner 
That  might  have  been  another's  - 
Yet  it  fluttered  for  us: 
We  were  two  drops  splashing  at 

once  together  in  a  corner  of  the  cycle, 
And  so  began  the  sea, 
Two  drops  splashing, 
Destined  eternities  before. 


—  Karen  Tulis 
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by  Norman  Beecher 


MEA  CULPA 


When  I  reported  Marie's  death  I  got  no 
reaction  from  the  police;  accidents  like  this  one 
must  happen  all  the  time  in  the  Alps.  Perhaps  I 
expected  an  investigation  -  something,  at  any 
rate,  to  make  the  whole  business  more  than 
mere  paperwork  -  but  they  just  wrote  it  all 
down.  Everything  I  told  them,  word  for  word. 
They  asked  how  she  died,  of  course,  and  I  told 
them:  She  fell.  Of  everything  I  did  this  weekend 
that  is  what  I  feel  worst  about.  The  statement  is 
partially  true;  certainly  everything  that 
happened  was  the  result  of  the  fall,  and 
everything  I  did  was  forced  on  me  by  the 
situation.  Still,  the  fact  that  I  lied  means  that  I 
felt  guilty  about  what  I  did  or  at  least  was 
unsure  of  myself.  Not  that  the  lie  could  ever  be 
discovered;  this  is  not  the  sort  of  case  where  the 
villain  -  me  -  is  driven  by  the  fear  of  being 
caught.  Just  the  opposite.  I  am  driven  because  I 
wasn't  found  out,  and  nobody  can  share  in  the 
decision  of  whether  I  am  guilty  of  anything.  If 
somebody  had  had  to  pass  judgement  on  me,  I 
would  feel  that  I  was  in  some  way  absolved  of 
deciding.  If  they  had  said  I  made  a  mistake,  I 
would  then  be  punished  cleanly  and  simply.  It 
would  reduce  the  incident  to  black  and  white 
and  force  somebody  else  to  choose  which. 

That  Marie  is  dead  means  little  to  me.  I  cried 
some,  but  I  hardly  knew  her.  She  was  just  a 
friend  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  on  the 
trail  before  and,  though  no  more  experienced 
than  I,  could  show  me  the  way.  I  met  her  at  Jay 
Cady's  the  day  I  arrived  from  France.  I  was  on 
vacation  and  my  first  visit  to  Switzerland.  I  had 


chosen  Geneva  partly  because  Jay  lives  there, 
but  also  because,  aside  from  the  night  life, 
Geneva  is  a  step  away  from  the  best  hiking  in 
the  world.  I  mentioned  this  to  Jay  as  we  drove 
back  from  the  station,  and  he  suggested  that 
while  he  worked  for  the  next  few  days  a  friend 
could  take  me  up  to  the  mountains.  So  after  a 
day  of  rest  I  was  introduced  to  Marie,  and  we 
came  up  to  Les  Montees  on  the  railway. 

The  day  was  clear,  and  a  cold,  bright  sun 
shone  on  mist  rising  from  the  wet  ground.  The 
storm  of  the  night  before  had  disappeared 
almost  entirely,  leaving  only  remnants  of 
tattered  clouds  lingering  on  the  horizon  and  a 
strong  wind  that  swept  up  from  the  warm  valley. 
After  getting  something  to  eat  at  a  souvenir 
shop,  we  walked  up  a  narrow  cobbled  street  to 
the  cable  car  station.  The  climb  we  had  planned 
would  lead  us  along  a  ridge  that  stretched  from 
Le  Dent  Casse  parallel  to  the  valley  and  across  to 
Mont  Midi.  It  included  no  actual  ascents  except 
the  one  involving  the  cable  car,  but  was 
interesting  because  of  the  view  down  the  cliffs 
and  because  of  a  particularly  difficult  knife  edge 
near  the  end  of  the  route.  We  had  decided  we 
didn't  want  to  do  anything  strenuous,  preferring 
danger  to  sweat,  and  had  equipped  ourselves 
with  a  rope  from  a  shop  near  the  railway. 

The  tram  coasted  slowly,  with  a  dignity  that 
removed  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  following 
the  broad  arcs  of  cable  over  the  pylons  not  as  a 
matter  of  will  but  of  apathy  for  any  other 
course.  European  cable  cars,  especially  in  the 
Alps,  differ  from  American  ski  gondolas  in  that 
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they  do  not  travel  close  ot  the  ground  supported 
by  many  towers,  but  have  only  a  few  and  move 
high  in  the  air.  This  one  had  seven,  although  it 
ascended  over  two  thousand  feet. 

The  lodge  at  the  top  was  a  weatherbeaten 
building,  dark  inside,  that  clung  to  the  edge  of  a 
steep  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  It  was  tended 
by  an  old  man  and  his  son  and  was  partially 
boarded  up  for  the  off-season.  An  old  couple, 
the  only  other  passengers,  were  friends  of  this 
man,  I  guess,  for  they  settled  down  in  chairs  by 
the  engine  housing  to  talk.  Marie  and  I  set  off 
for  the  summit  which  rose  another  hundred  feet 
above  us,  a  jagged  coare  of  rock  from  which  we 
got  a  magnificent  view. 

We  stood  there  for  a  moment  after  the  climb 
gazing  across  Lake  Geneva  at  the  French  Alps 
and  down  its  length  toward  the  Rhone  valley. 
Marie  named  some  of  the  mountains  for  me,  but 
the  wind,  though  warm,  was  powerful,  and  we 
soon  hurried  down  the  path  to  the  lee  side. 

The  ridge  we  now  followed  was  high  and 
uneven,  stretching  in  a  succession  of  short 
wave-like  peaks  to  the  opposite  mountain  that 
appeared  close  and  immense  in  comparison  to 
these  miniature  imitations.  Amazingly,  at  least 
to  a  New  Englander  accustomed  to  the  round, 
stony  Appalachians,  the  sides  of  the  ridge, 
except  for  the  very  steep  precipices  or 
occasional  outcroppings.  were  carpeted  with  rich 
green  grass  clipped  short,  particularly  at  the 
beginning,  by  flocks  of  sheep.  As  we  looked 
down  the  incredibly  slanting  sides  at  them,  they 
looked  like  patches  of  snow,  bright  under  a 
yellow  sun. 

I  got  to  know  Marie  as  we  walked  along 
now.  This  first  part  of  the  trail  was  easy;  the 
going  was  fairly  level  and  clear  with  a  few  of  the 
abrupt  summits.  We  made  good  time  here  and 
talked  as  we  went  along. 

Marie  was  young,  maybe  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  had  the  healthy  good  looks  that  are 
stereotyped  as  Swiss.  She  was  trim  but  not 
slender,  had  a  tanned  face  with  high  cheekbones 
and  straight  blonde  hair.  She  was  working  at  the 
United  Nations  Center  in  Geneva  half  as  a  tour 
guide,  since  she  spoke  almost  accentless  English, 
and  half  as  a  secretary,  but  she  was  trying  to  get 
a  job  with  a  chamber  music  group  in  Vevey.  She 
had  been  taking  cello  lessons  at  night  for  the 


past  four  years,  she  told  me.  Once  she 
mentioned  that  she  skied  a  good  deal  and 
pointed  out  an  alp  across  the  valley  where  a 
glacier  showed  in  a  pass. 


After  lunch  the  way  became  more  difficult, 
the  waves  of  rock  increasing  in  frequency,  and 
they  were  angled  more.  Often  we  had  to  use  our 
hands  to  climb  them.  The  weather,  too,  got 
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worse.  The  thin  lines  of  cloud  that  had  been 
sitting  on  the  horizon  all  day  had  found 
reinforcement.  Now  and  then  a  forerunner  of 
this  mass  would  blot  out  the  sun.  Marie  said  it 
would  rain  again.  Nevertheless  the  wind  kept  the 
clouds  from  covering  the  sun  for  long  and  we 
felt  we  could  get  to  Mont  Midi  and  the  cog 
railway  station  before  the  downpour.  We  had 
only  a  few  miles  and  the  knife-edge  left  to  cross. 

We  reached  the  knife  edge  at  about 
three-thirty.  It  had  been  in  sight  for  some  time 
as  we  topped  each  little  peak  and  started  down, 
and  it  looked  very  sharp  because  the  light  shone 
on  one  side  of  it  while  the  other  side  was 
completely  in  shadow.  We  tied  a  loops  around 
our  waists  with  the  ends  of  the  rope  and  held 
the  remaining  coils  to  leave  some  slack  in  case 
one  of  us  fell.  Then  we  went  on,  confidently  at 
first.  Actually  I  was  more  afraid  than  I  liked  to 
admit,  and  I  knew  if  it  were  not  for  the  rope  I 
would  never  have  gone  beyond  the  first  part. 
But  soon,  although  we  moved  fairly  slowly  -  or, 
although  I  did  since  Marie  was  not  scared  in  the 
least,  but  seemed  rather  exhilirated,  and  even 
tried  to  hurry  me  -  we  were  too  far  out  to  turn 
back,  walking  on  a  rough  surface  no  more  than  a 
yard  or  so  across,  with  a  two  thousand  foot  drop 
into  the  valley  on  either  side.  Not  that  it  was 
sheer  cliff  for  that  distance;  only  for  the  first 
few  hundred  feet,  and  that  only  in  places.  Still,  a 
rock  accidently  kicked  off  the  edge  bounced 
perhaps  ten  times  before  it  was  entirely  out  of 
sight. 

Several  minutes  went  by  as  we  continued 
thus,  Marie  out  in  front  tugging  on  the  rope  and 
throwing  semi-tolerant  encouragement  back  over 
her  shoulder,  and  me  getting  farther  and  farther 
behind  until  I  eventually  dropped  a  couple  of 
coils.  I  guess  I  realized  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  either  of 
us  fell  it  would  be  me,  not  Marie.  But  Marie  did 
fall.  I  remember  looking  down  on  the  dark  side 
of  the  knife  edge  and  thinking  that  I  would 
rather  fall  down  there  since  at  least  I  would 
never  know  when  I  was  about  to  hit,  when  I 
heard  Marie  scream.  It  was  not  a  cry  of  fear,  for 
she  could  not  comprehend  what  had  happened 
yet.  She  had  come  down  hard  on  her  ankle, 
which  had  twisted,  and  then  had  pushed  up  with 


Dusty  Blues 

Wa  sa  matta  wit  you? 

always  draggin  ya  feet, 

always  slammin  the  doors, 

always  mumblin  unda  ya  breath. 

Someone  knock  ya  plants? 

Someone  eat  ya  cheeze 

and  leave  the  wrappa? 

No?  Someone  stole  ya  pocket  watch. 

Well,  now  ya  got  the  time, 

so  come  on  up  to  ma  room 

and  we'll  close  the  door. 

You  can  play  the  harmonica, 

I'll  play  the  spoons, 

and  we'll  beat  the  dust  inta  the  corners. 


-Libby  Howes 


her  other  leg  to  take  the  weight  off  her  injured 
one.  She  lost  her  balance  and  went  over 
sideways,  almost  springing  out  from  the  edge, 
and  glanced  up  at  me  with  a  look  of  detached 
surprise  on  her  face.  Before  she  screamed  again  I 
had  dropped  the  coils  I  had  left,  and,  grabbing 
the  rope  close  to  my  waist,  I  lurched  toward  the 
far  side  of  the  knife  edge,  attempting  to  brace 
myself.  But  my  momentum  carried  me  over  in 
the  same  way  hers  had.  As  I  fell  I  felt  my  wrist 
strike  something  and  when  Marie  screamed  a 
second  time  I  thought  it  was  I  who  had  done  so. 

The  rope  stopped  my  fall  with  a  jerk.  I  was 
half  unconscious  for  a  while  and  regained 
awareness  feeling  cold  and  bruised.  The  storm 
brewing  on  the  horizon  threatened  to  strike  in 
about  an  hour's  time  and  the  wind  was  stronger 
than  ever  but  no  lenger  warm.  I  looked  down  at 
my  wrist  and  noticed  without  reacting  that  it 
was  broken.  It  hung  limp  at  the  end  of  my  arm. 
My  other  hand  was  gripping  the  rope,  which  had 
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slid  up  under  my  armpits,  and  the  knuckles  were 
white.  Then  I  thought  of  Marie.  She  must  be 
dangling  on  the  other  side  of  the  knife  edge 
supported  merely  by  the  weight  of  my  body. 
Suddenly  I  found  myself  yelling  to  her,  calling 
her  name.  I  cried  out  incessantly  for  about  a 
minute  until  whatever  reason  was  left  in  me 
realized  that  I  could  never  hear  her  answer 
unless  I  stopped.  When  I  did,  the  silence  that 
answered  was  so  vast  and  material  that  I  had  to 
scream  again.  I  finally  ran  down,  my  voice 
weakening  to  a  croak,  and  I  thought  of  Marie 
and  cried.  I  stared  ay  my  broken  hand  and 
imagined  her  swaying  loosely  in  the  dark.  When 
I  cried  out  again,  more  in  anguish  than  in  hope, 
however,  I  heard  an  answer,  fairly  strong,  from 
the  other  side. 

I  discovered  that  the  wind  was  throwing  me 
back  and  forth  across  the  face  of  the  cliff  and 
that  I  was  hitting  it  each  time.  I  got  some  kind 
of  handhold  in  the  rock  and  wedged  my  foot 
into  a  crack  and  then  called  Marie  again.  I  was 
only  twenty  feet  or  so  from  the  top  of  the  knife 
edge  and  could  hear  her  fairly  clearly  in  spite  of 
the  wind.  I  asked  how  she  was  and  she  called 
back  (maybe  it  was  my  imagination,  but  it 
sounded  weaker  this  time  that  her  arm  was 
broken,  and  her  ankle,  perhaps,  was  too.  I 
reflected  on  that  for  a  moment  without  really 
thinking  and  asked  her  if  she  could  climb  at  all. 
The  reply  was  immediate:  "No!"  She  asked  how 
I  was  and  I  told  her,  and  we  called 
encouragement  back  and  forth  to  each  other, 
but  at  times  now  I  could  hardly  hear  her  voice. 
Neither  of  us  had  any  idea  what  to  do.  There 
was  a  ledge  several  feet  below  me  with  a  crack 
running  diagonally  up  the  face  that  would  have 
provided  enough  handholds  for  an  easy  climb, 
but  though  I  tried  to  pull  Marie  up  and  lower 
myself  down  I  could  not  do  it.  The  friction  over 
the  knife  edge  was  too  great. 

I  could  not  climb  the  rope  either  -  that  was 
evident.  Furthermore  if  I  had  been  able  to  do  so 
or  get  up  some  other  way  I  would  never  be  able 
to  support  Marie's  weight  while  I  scrambled  over 
the  edge,  much  less  help  her  up.  I  had  visions  of 
my  making  a  last  climactic  effort,  hauling  myself 
onto  the  trail,  and  then  being  jerked  over  the 
side,  picked  off  the  ridge  like  a  fly,  and  falling.  I 
shook  my  head  and  forced  myself  to  think.  It 


was  obvious  that  I  had  to  play  the  active  part, 
since  Marie  was  in  no  shape  to  do  anything.  I 
thought  of  how  heroic  it  would  be  to  save  her, 
and  then  I  realized  that  I  was  digressing  again, 
becoming  delirious. 

I  slapped  myself  and  looked  around.  The 
wind  was  tempestuous  now;  it  had  built  up  into 
a  biting  gale,  and  I  thought  I  could  see  snow. 
The  clouds,  at  any  rate,  were  over  us,  and  it  had 
begun  to  grow  dark.  I  looked  at  my  watch,  but 
its  dial  was  smashed  beyond  recognizing.  Still, 
guessing  liberally,  I  figured  it  was  about  four 
o'clock  and  estimated  that  daylight  would  last 
another  hour  and  a  half. 

Next  I  went  over  our  condition,  covering 
every  possibility,  and  decided  there  was  nothing 
I  could  do.  I  considered  fastening  the  rope  in 
some  fashion,  and  then  climbing  up  via  the  ledge 
and  crack  and  going  for  help,  but  there  was  no 
way  to  fasten  it,  no  outcropping  -  nothing.  Just 
seams  and  cracks  that  criss-crossed  around  me.  I 
looked  for  something  to  jam  into  an  opening 
and  tie  the  rope,  to,  but  I  had  nothing  with  me. 
My  pack  was  a  small  canvas  tear-drop  rig,  which, 
after  I  had  wriggled  out  of  it,  proved  absolutely 
useless.  I  let  go  of  it  and  watched  it  as,  empty 
since  lunch,  it  drifted  down.  I  could  not  see  it 
for  very  long  because  it  was  getting  darker  and  it 
was  snowing  for  certain  now.  I  thanked  God  at 
least  for  the  fact  that  Marie  was  on  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  knife  edge.  This  idea  made  me  attack 
the  situation  with  renewed  vigor,  but  still  I  got 
nowhere.  There  was  nothing  I  could  do  short  of 
cutting  the  rope  and  dropping  to  the  ledge 
below. 

I  called  Marie  and  she  answered  softly.  But  I 
had  nothing  to  say,  so  I  just  clung  silently  to  the 
cliff  and  gazed  at  the  rock  next  to  my  face.  I 
was  shivering  constantly,  and  my  wrist  hurt 
horribly. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  waited  there.  I 
was  delirious  in  spells  and  really  remember 
coming  out  of  it  only  a  couple  times.  The  first 
time  I  found  myself  swinging  free  of  the  rock, 
dazed  from  the  blows  I  was  receiving  and  crying 
like  a  child.  The  wind  was  icy  and  snow  had 
settled  into  my  windbreaker  pockets.  My  broken 
hand  was  beginning  to  look  dangerously  pallid.  I 
struggled  to  regain  my  grip  on  the  stone  face  and 
then  called  during  several  successive  lulls  for 
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Maria.  I  got  no  answer  even  though  it  became 
almost  completely  quiet  periodically.  I  passed 
out  again. 

The  second  time  I  remember  coming  to  from 
a  kind  of  dream.  I  thought  I  was  sitting  in  Jay 
Cady's  study,  my  feet  on  a  cushion  in  front  of 
the  fire.  I  awoke  muttering  reassuringly  to  Jay 
that  Marie  was  all  right  and  would  come 
downstairs  presently.  I  was  hanging  again 
because  my  hand  had  let  go  but  my  foot  was 
still  jammed  in  the  crack.  The  wind  had  subsided 
and  the  snow  was  falling  in  large  flakes.  I  called 
for  Marie.  Again  no  answer.  My  hand  hurt;  I  was 
bruised  and  cold,  but  most  of  all  I  was  tired.  I 
wanted  just  to  drop  to  the  ledge  and  rest  for  a 
moment.  Then  I  could  climb  leisurely  up  the 
crack  -  that  would  be  no  problem,  even  in  my 
state;  I  could  see  enough  to  map  out  how  I 
would  do  it,  right  from  where  I  was  -  and  from 
the  top  it  was  no  more  than  a  mile  to  the  end  of 
the  trail  and  the  cog  railway  station.  I  pictured 
the  lights  overhead,  the  waiting  room,  and  the 
sound  of  the  train  pulling  in. 

I  dangled  flaccidly,  now  that  there  was  no 
wind.  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ledge  almost 


within  reaching  distance  below.  I  desired 
desperately  to  touch  it.  I  was  tired.  Tired;  my 
hand  was  in  my  pocket  feeling  for  my  army 
knife  and  I  had  snapped  it  open  with  my  good 
hand.  I  braced  myself  for  the  fall  and  held  the 
sharp  blade,  the  blade  I  took  such  pains  to  keep 
sharp,  against  the  rope.  Then  Maria,  smiling, 
flashed  before  my  eyes  and,  horrified,  I  stuffed 
the  knife  in  my  pocket;  not  even  stopping  to 
close  it  again.  I  was  appalled  at  myself  and  told 
myself  that  help  would  probably  come  by 
morning,  although  I  knew  at  the  same  time  that 
if  some  people  did  come  by  at  all  they  would 
surely  come  too  late. 

I  put  my  hands  inside  my  armpits  and 
flapped  my  elbows  to  keep  warm.  I  was  bone 
weary  and  frozen,  and  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes 
from  looking  at  the  ledge  under  me.  Then 
without  my  willing  it  my  hand  reached  into  my 
pocket  for  the  second  time  as  my  knees  bent  in 
anticipation.  In  a  sudden  spasmodic  motion  I 
jerked  the  knife  across  the  rope.  The  strands 
parted  easily  and  as  I  crumpled  onto  the  ledge  I 
could  see  them  snake  up  the  cliff  and  disappear. 
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by  Ned  Johnston 


GRASSHOPPERS 


Here  at  Camp  Pendleton  it  is  summer  even  in 
winter,  and  I  dream  of  the  grasshoppers.  Here  in 
fun-in-the-sun  land  I  listen  to  the  singing  of  my 
mind  and  wait  to  break,  to  crack  like  a  cup  and 
spill  my  soul,  if  I  was  not  plunking  my 
whitehaired  librarian  it  would  be  unbearable. 
She  saves  me,  but  she  has  not  seen  it  yet. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  have  seen  it  all.  Everything 
opens  up  and  makes  terrible  sense  and  I  want  to 
die  then. 

Now  out  of  Laos  it  has  become  a  clean 
world  again.  The  smells  are  gone.  Even  my 
rotting  feet  stay  away  from  my  nose.  The 
malaria  has  retreated  to  my  gall  bladder,  there  to 
sleep.  My  brain  is  slowing  down.  They  give  me 
pills  for  that.  I  understand  all  the  words  spoken 
around  me,  usually.  There  is  really  no  excuse  for 
my  sorrow,  except  that  I  have  heard  the  world 
cry  and  I  have  seen  the  strange  alliances  of 
nations,  and  I  think  that  we  are  all  filled  with 
bile.  I  say  all  this  when  the  doctors  talk  to  me, 
but  they  do  not  understand  it. 

There  are  palm  trees  outside  my  window, 
and  behind  them  is  an  artificial  lake.  The 
engineers  use  that  lake  to  build  water  obstacles 
and  bridges.  Every  morning,  after  dawn,  the  sun 
lifts  over  the  mountain  and  lights  the  road  that 
runs  by  under  my  window.  Then  I  can  see  the 
artillery  trucks  headed  out  to  the  firing  ranges, 
and  I  hear  the  choppers  and  MTs  fly  over  me. 
They  are  noisy,  but  they  do  not  stop  the  singing. 

My  room  is  in  one  of  the  white  A-frame  huts 
used  for  every  World  War  II  movie.  It  has 
Venetian  blinds  that  make  prison  shadows  and  a 
white  rail  bed  and  a  print  of  Bosch  on  the  wall. 


Living  in  this  Bosch  world  are  strange  creatures, 
perhaps  even  my  grasshoppers,  who  look  down 
at  me.  I  can't  imagine  how  a  Bosch  found  its 
way  into  a  Marine  Corps  hospital.  I  hope  it  came 
with  the  room,  because  many  men  have  died  in 
this  room,  and  it  would  be  better  to  die  looking 
at  that,  with  its  red  and  black  splotch  of  paint 
covering  white.  I  do  not  plan  to  die  here,  except 
on  the  bad  days  when  the  fever  comes  again  and 
the  dysentery  attacks.  When  I  cannot  eat 
anything  and  my  bowels  pass  water  and  blood,  I 
look  at  the  Bosch  and  think  about  dying. 

They  are  very  kind  when  they  question  me.  I 
tell  them  it  is  screwed-up  over  there.  They  will 
listen  only  to  what  they  want  to  hear,  both  the 
Navy  doctors  and  our  own  G-2.  I  try  to  tell 
them  about  the  tangles,  that  the  French  are 
strong  on  Boy  Scouts'  leading  platoons,  that 
Russion  civilian  pilots  are  flying  airlift  Ilyushins, 
that  the  NLF  runs  the  fire  direction  centers. 
They  listen  to  me  and  say  yes-yes  we  know  all 
that.  They  know  because  they  read  the  reports. 

Even  Major  Royce  came  by  to  see  me.  He 
lied  to  General  Hindert  the  night  we  were  called 
out.  Sutton  and  Devereux  and  I  were  lined  up 
taking  shots.  They  were  pumping  exotic  vaccines 
into  both  my  arms.  Major  Royce  told  the 
General  we  had  been  on  a  twelve  hour  alert.  Yes 
Sir  they  are  ready  yes  Sir  the  last  shots  of  a 
series  yes  Sir.  Devereux  got  mad  and  said  the  last 
of  a  series  like  a  one  game  World  Series.  The 
General  knew  somebody  was  lying,  but  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do.  We  flew  to  Okinawa 
without  calling  anyone  or  even  saying  goodbye. 
I  do  not  like  Major  Royce  and  he  does  not  like 
me.  but  he  owes  me  something,  and  he  knows  it. 

The  grasshoppers  climb  down  from  the 
Bosch  into  my  sleep.  They  have  the  heads  of 
lions  and  buzz  like  locusts.  They  come  from  left 
to  right  across  my  dreams  and  always  they 
chant.  I  try  to  wake-up,  but  I  am  too  heavy  for 
myself,  and  I  have  to  keep  on  dreaming  while 
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I  found  my  watch  this  morning 

hidden  under  stray  keys  and  crumbled  notes 

in  the  back  of  my  drawer. 

I  was  thinking  of  you,  but  saw  its  face; 
the  hands  were  frozen  at  half  past  two. 

Some  time  cold  death  had  taken  my  watch, 
and  in  those  last  seconds  I  had  been  away. 
I  wanted  so  badly  to  save  it, 
but  what  if  I'd  come  twelve  hours  too  late? 

Now  all  alone  I  can  feel  you  dying 

From  somewhere  out  there  I  know  you  need  me. 

And  yet  I'm  still  lost, 

like  a  missing  ambulance 

racing  down  deserted  back  streets; 

unable  to  find  the  crash. 


-Trip  Gabriel 


the  grasshoppers  hunt  me.  Sometimes  I  wake-up 
screaming  when  I  see  Sutton  with  his  non-head 
or  Devereux  with  his  wet  intestines  or  Boun 
Kong  in  his  burning  skin. 

I  met  my  librarian  when  I  was  screaming  one 
morning.  It  is  better  to  sleep  during  the  day 
because  it  is  easier  to  wake-up.  She  had  brought 
books  in  a  cart.  She  thought  I  was  still  asleep 
and  she  bent  over  me  saying  there  there  it's  all 
right.  I  kept  screaming  so  that  she  would  not  go 
away.  She  bent  very  close  and  I  put  my  hands 
on  her  breasts.  They  felt  like  warm  doves.  She 
was  not  sure  about  me  and  she  backed  away. 
She  was  angry  when  she  knew  I  awake  and  she 
would  not  give  me  any  books  to  read.  Now  she 
gives  me  all  the  books  I  want.  She  smells  of 
clove,  quince,  and  other  sharp  things.  She  has 
blue  eyes.  She  is  only  ten  years  older  than  I  am, 
but  she  has  white  hair. 

What  I  miss  is  having  MatchKo  scrubbing 
me.  She  knew  all  my  tight  nerves  and  muscles. 
Sutton  loved  her.  Sutton  loved  all  the  Okinawa 
whores.  He  was  always  buying  little  personal 


presents  for  MatchKo.  That  last  night  at  the 
baths  he  bought  her  a  pearl  and  silver  holy-leaf 
pin.  He  tried  to  bring  it  in  to  her  while  she  was 
bathing  me.  Sutton  gaped  at  the  two  of  us.  He 
could  not  believe  that  she  would  cheat  on  him. 
Not  his  MatchKo.  His  MatchKo  of  the  barren 
rice  paddies,  his  gold-toothed  contortionist  who 
had  paid  for  her  hut  with  God  knows  how  many 
copulations.  He  stood  there  frozen  and  fearful 
while  she  manipulated  me  and  winked  at  him. 
He  threw  the  pin  at  her  and  ran  out.  He  went  to 
the  native  whorehouse  area,  where  no  American 
should  go.  He  was  caught  and  tied  by  his  feet  to 
the  back  bumper  of  a  taxi  and  dragged  for  miles 
with  his  head  bouncing  on  the  road.  They 
dumped  him  in  an  empty  street,  his  head 
nothing  but  pulp.  I  saw  it  the  next  morning, 
after  Devereux  and  I  spent  the  night  looking  for 
him. 

Sutton  was  good  in  his  job  but  stupid  in  life. 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  captains  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  They  could  not  afford  to  get  rid  of  him 
because  he  knew  all  the  languages  they  needed. 
He  had  French  and  Mandarin  and  Vietnamese. 
He  knew  some  of  the  Meo  dialect.  If  he  had 
lived,  it  might  have  helped  us. 

One  of  the  doctors  asked  if  Sutton  was 
queer.  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  he  was  queer. 
He  was  no  more  queer  than  some  of  the  others. 
He  wanted  to  go  to  the  baths  and  be  scrubbed 
down  by  MatchKo.  He  had  lost  a  wife  because 
he  could  make  love  only  with  whores,  but  that 
was  not  so  strange.  There  is  a  myth  that  the 
military  is  a  masculine  profession.  I  do  not  buy 
that.  It  is  a  profession  where  men  dress  for  other 
men:  spit  polish  and  web  gear  and  linseed  oil 
and  starch  and  bleach.  For  my  whitehaired 
librarian,  I  will  wash  and  clean  and  comb.  I  will 
not  wash,  clean  or  comb  for  a  Commanding 
Officer.  Sutton  was  sloppy  in  inspections  but  he 
dressed  well  when  he  went  whoring.  I  don't 
think  he  was  queer. 

My  room  is  as  white  as  noise.  The  sheets  and 
bandages,  everything  is  white.  If  I  was  a  figure  in 
the  Bosch  print  I  would  see  how  white 
everything  is.  I  would  like  to  see  a  calendar.  It  is 
either  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March.  I  hope  it  is  March  because  February  is  a 
cheating  month.  I  don't  think  I  will  die  this  year 
because  it  is  an  odd  year.  I  will  die  in  an  even 
year  like  my  father  and  grandfather.  One  doctor 


asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  Laos  when  I 
got  better.  He  was  not  serious.  I  wanted  to  tell 
him  how  soft  and  green  a  country  it  is  with  its 
dark,  wet,  thick  rain  forests.  There  are  coconut 
and  areca  palms  and  bananas  and  tigers, 
elephants,  panthers,  deer.  When  there  is  a  war, 
our  newspapers  call  these  forests,  "jungles".  I 
can't  tell  the  doctor  this  because  he  doesn't  see 
the  grasshoppers  or  hear  the  singing.  If  I  could 
go  back  without  bearing  arms  or  a  colonial 
message  I  would. 

In  the  mountains,  near  the  Plain  of  Jars,  live 
the  fighters,  the  Meo.  They  lived  the  life  of  their 
land,  doctored  by  the  gall  of  bear  and  python, 
marrow  of  tiger,  deer's  soft  flesh.  Devereux  had 
worked  with  the  Meo  before  Dien  Bien  Phu, 
when  he  was  attached  to  the  French.  He  wanted 
to  get  back  to  them  and  he  got  permission  for 
the  two  of  us  to  go.  We  had  to  travel  in  civvies 
and  an  unmarked  jeep  with  a  government  driver, 
Boun  Kong.  We  drank  rice  wine  through  a  straw 
while  he  drove.  He  strapped  a  transistor  radio  to 
the  emergency  brake  and  gave  us  a  bumpy  rock 
and  roll  concert.  I  think  it  was  the  last  happy 
time  of  my  life. 

When  Boun  Kong  saw  the  goat  he  stopped 
the  jeep.  He  was  drunk  and  he  tried  to  back  the 
jeep  while  staring  at  the  goat.  It  was  a  very 
dignified  goat  and  it  walked  slowly  across  the 
road  without  looking  at  us.  Devereux  yelled 
allons,  allons  and  Boun  Kong  backed  the  jeep 
even  farther  saying  c'est  impossible,  c'est 
impossible.  Devereux  stood  up  and  slapped 
Boun  Kong  on  the  ears.  I  jumped  out  and  ran  at 
the  goat.  Then  they  hit  us.  They  probably 
thought  I  had  seen  them. 

There  was  the  great  horrible  compression  of 
air  and  dust  and  noise.  I  don't  think  they  used 
any  launchers  or  grenades.  They  wanted  the 
jeep.  But  they  had  .50s  and  there  own  Chinese 
weapons  and  they  aimed  high  to  spare  the 
chassis.  We  hadn't  come  all  the  way  into  their 
noose.  They  had  not  gotten  behind  us.  They 
opened-up  a  little  too  early.  Everything  they 
threw  hit  Devereux'x  belly.  He  folded  and  fell 
out.  I  ran  into  the  brush.  I  am  ashamed  I  ran, 
but  there  was  not  anything  I  could  do. 
Sometimes  the  doctors  push  me  on  this.  They 
think  I  wanted  to  be  a  hero.  Boun  Kong  tried  to 
be  a  hero.  He  wanted  to  throw  the  extra 


jerry-can  of  gas  at  them.  It  bounced  against  his 
leg  as  he  carried  it  a  few  steps  down  the  road. 
The  bullets  were  cracking  and  popping  around 
him.  As  I  rolled  down  the  slope,  I  heard  an 
explosion.  Then,  the  deep  silence  after  battle 
when  the  eardrums  vibrate  and  the  balance 
slowly  returns.  I  kept  my  head  down.  I  heard 
one  of  them  sweeping  through  the  grass.  He 
stopped  near  me,  but  he  did  not  shoot.  I  raised 
my  head  hand  he  looked  at  me.  He  was  a  white 
man,  perhaps  French  or  Russian.  He  fired  a  few 
shots  down  the  gully  and  climbed  back  to  his 
platoon  of  gooks.  They  wanted  the  jeep.  They 
took  it. 

I  crawled  back  to  the  road.  Boun  Kong  was 
still  burning.  Devereux's  guts  were  in  his  hands. 
He  had  died  looking  surprised.  I  went  into  the 
brush.  I  didn't  start  to  walk  until  it  was  night.  I 
did  not  use  the  road  because  I  was  afraid  of  it.  It 
took  three  days  before  I  reached  Vientiane. 

Here  at  Camp  Pendleton,  the  blinds  are 
raised  each  day  and  the  sunlight  comes  into  this 
bleached  vanilla  room,  and  colors  the  grey  of  the 
print  of  Bosch.  I  see  figures  almost  human  that 
stare  at  me  and  laugh.  I  will  not  ever  be  a  good 
painter  again,  because  my  hands  shake  now.  The 
doctors  give  me  pills  and  say  I  will  get  over  it.  I 
don't  think  so.  My  hands  shake  because  I  have 
to  fight  the  grasshoppers  and  listen  to  the 
singing.  Just  that  makes  me  tired.  The  singing  is 
always  in  the  back  of  my  head.  I  do  not  know 
what  song  they  are  singing.  It  is  a  march  with  a 
steady  rhythm  and  stamping  feet  and  many 
voices.  It  is  not  pleasant,  and  sometimes  they 
stop  singing  and  they  shout.  And  I  wait  for  the 
grasshoppers. 


Africa 


The  voice  of  the  jackal  is  the  crow. 
Its  flight  forms  the  circle 
of  the  tropic  horizon. 


Paul  Kaiser 
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JEROME 


by  Jesse  Harris 


"Jerome." 
"Hm?" 

"When  you  get  outta  the  bathroom  you'll 
find  your  clothes  already  on  your  bed." 
"What!?" 

"Don't  what  me!  I  said,  when  you  get  outta 
the  bathroom  your  suit  and  stuff'll  be  on  your 
bed." 

"okay." 

"Okay,  what?" 

"Okay,  Aunt  Evelyn." 

Why  should  he  have  to  say  Aunt  Evelyn  to 
her?  She's  not  his  real  aunt.  He  has  a  real  uncle, 
her  husband,  but  not  a  real  aunt  that  he  has  ever 
heard  of.  Yeah,  that's  right:  he  only  has  a  real 
uncle  —  Uncle  Ted,  his  dead  mother's  brother. 
Uncle  Ted  was  the  last  person  he  had  ever  heard 
his  mother  talk  about,  before  the  men  from  the 
ambulance  had  come  and  taken  her  away  while 
she  still  slept.  He  remembered  his  mother  saying 
once,  while  she  was  crying,  "if  I  ain't  got 
nobody  else  in  this  world  I  got  my  brother 
Ted. ..(then  she  sort  of  laughed). ..that  ol'  rich 
bastard..."  Uncle  Ted  even  looked  like  his 
mother  but  Uncle  Ted  was  older  than  his 
mother  —  his  mother  was  only  29  when  she 
died.  And,  Uncle  Ted  was  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  house  who  woke  him  up  this  morning  just 
to  say  "happy  Birthday"  to  him  on  his  tenth 
burthday.  But  what  he  hated  about  Uncle  Ted 
was  that  he  had  come,  after  his  mother  had  died, 
and  had  taken  him  away  from  his  little  brother. 
Uncle  Ted  had  taken  him  away  from  Frankie 
and  his  father  —  the  father  who  he  would  only 
see  once  or  twice  a  week  and  that  once  or  twice 
a  week  only  be  enough  for  his  father  to  argue 
with  his  mother  and  give  his  mother  some 
money  to  help  buy  food  and  to  keep  the 
landlady's  toothless  mouth  shut... 

Jerome  picked  up  his  dirty  clothes  and 
dashed  across  the  green-carpeted  hallway  into 
his  room.  He  locked  the  door  quickly  so  that 
Evelyn  wouldn't  burst  in  on  him  and  see  all  ten 
years  of  his  naked  maturity. 


Ever  since  he  had  moved  into  this 
green-carpted,  fancy  house,  Evelyn  had  been 
ordering  him  around  like  she  was  his  master  and 
he  was  her  slave.  He  hated  her  for  this.  She  never 
made  her  own  son  do  anything.  All  her  ugly, 
slankly  son  would  do  was  go  to  school  and  then 
to  those  stupid  dances  and  drive  the  car  and 
then  come  home  and  eat  up  everything  in  the 
house  and  sleep  like  a  pig.  And,  whenever  Uncle 
Ted  would  complain  about  Eddie  eating  too 
much,  Evelyn  would  defend  him  by  saying, 
"Ted,  leave  him  alone;  he's  a  growing  boy." 
Yeah,  he  hated  Evelyn  because  she  was  mean 
and  not  like  his  mother. 

But  Jerome  had  to  admit  that  Evelyn  hadn't 
been  mean  to  him  and  hadn't  made  him  do 
much  work  today.  And,  of  course,  this  rare 
privilege  because  today  was  his  stupid 
birthday.. .A  day  when  all  those  idiotic  white 
and  black  children  —  children  who  looked  like 
they  never  got  dirty  —  would  come  from  the 
neighborhood  and  sing  happy  birthday  to  him. 
He  did  not  want  them  to  sing  anything  for  him 
or  give  him  anything.  He  just  wanted  them  to 
leave  him  alone  and  let  him  sing  his  own  happy 
birthday.  But  Evelyn  had  to  be  exactly  like  all 
the  other  mothers  on  the  street,  who  invited  lots 
of  children  to  their  son's  or  daughter's  birthday 
party.  Only,  he  wasn't  Evelyn's  son  or  daughter. 
He  was  his  dead  mother's  sons  and  no  one  else's. 
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These  thoughts  made  the  freshness  that  the 
shower  had  veiled  him  in  evaporate  and  took  his 
mind  farther  and  farther  into  what  Evelyn 
always  called  "day-dreaming".  Jerome  just  sat 
on  his  bed  and  stared  at  the  label  on  his 
crumpled  dungarees,  unable  to  put  on  his  other 
sock. 

He  still  could  not  get  used  to  that  perfumed 
smell  of  his  room.  He  had  been  living  in  the 
house  for  almost  three  months  and  he  just  could 
not  forget  the  musty,  sweaty  smell  of  the 
three-roomed  apartment  that  his  mother,  little 
brother,  and  —  sometimes  —  father  used  to  sleep 
in.  Oh,  hell,  how  he  wished  he  could  go  back 
home.  He  didn't  care  about  this  rich-looking 
house;  he  just  wanted  to  go  home. 

"Damnit!  What  did  you  say?"  It  was  Evelyn 
again,  yelling  at  someone  over  the  phone. 
Probably  Uncle  Ted. 

"How  do  you  expect  me  to  pick  you  up 
downtown,  boy..?" 

No.  It  was  her  stupid  son  Eddie. 

"When  you  know  that  Jerome's  party  is 
scheduled  for  2:30  and  it's  2:25  right  now..." 

Evelyn's  shriek  had  made  the  egg  pop  in 
Jerome's  stomach  —  the  egg  that  was  filled  with 
the  stuff  that  made  Jerome  nervous  and 
jittery. ..jittery  as  that  ol  landlady,  his  mother 
used  to  say  to  him. 

"Well,  you  just  walk  then.  It'll  do  you  some 
good. ..And  you  come  straight  home  because  I 
need  help." 

Ding  dong.  Avon's  calling. 

"Listen,  Eddie,  I  can't  talk  to  you  now. 
Children  are  already  at  the  door..." 

Jerome  knew  that  all  of  the  wishing  that  he 
could  dream  up  wouldn't  stop  him  from  having 
a  party...  He  threw  the  sock  down  that  had  been 
in  his  hand,  and  let  himself  fall  back  on  his  bed, 
wanting  to  cry;  but  couldn't.  I  wanna  go  home! 
!  I  don't  want  no  party. 

Then  he  heard  Evelyn  coming  up  the 
stairway,  saying:  "There's  all  kinds  of  candies 
and  peanuts  and  hats  and  stuff  on  the  table.  Just 
make  yourselves  comfortable. 

Jerome  got  off  his  bed  quickly  and  began 
'  putting  on  his  pants  —  they  covered  the  most 
important  part. 

"Jerome,  are  you  dressed  yet?. ..Open  the 
door. ..Jerome."  He  fumbled  with  his  belt  and 


then  opened  the  door. 

"Boy,  aren't  you  ready  yet?  You  don't  even 
have  on  your  shirt  or  shoes.  You're  slower  than 
cream  rising  from  buttermilk.  And  where's  your 
sock." 

"Right  there." 

"So  get  it  and  put  it  on. ..I  bet  you've  been 
up  here  daydreaming  as  usual." 

He  wanted  to  say:  "So  what!  What  are  you 
gonna  do  about  it."  Instead  he  said:  "Yes'm." 

"Looka  here... .Your  clothes  thrown  all  over 
the  place. ..Pick  up  those  clothes  and  put  them  in 
the  hamper.  When  are  you  gonna  learn  that 
you're  living  with  civilized  pwople  and  not  down 
there  in  those  disgusting  slums.  A  boy  with  a 
good  mind  like  you  oughta  know  that  by  now.  I 
swear  I'm  gonna  have  to  teach  you  some 
discipline  yet.  Here,  put  on  your  shirt  so  I  can 
Tie  this  tie  for  you.  Did  you  brush  your  teeth?" 

"Yeah." 

"Why  are  you  looking  so  gloomy,  Jerome. 
You  should  be  the  happiest  little  boy  on  the 
street.  Having  all  your  little  friends  coming  to 
your  party.  A  few  of  them  have  invited  you  to 
their  parties  and  you  should  be  glad  that  they 
can  come  to  a  party  of  yours. ..There. ..That  tie 
goes  perfectly  with  your  suit." 

Ding  dong.  Avon's  calling. 

"There's  some  more  children  coming.  I'd 
better  go  down  and  greet  them.  You  put  on 
your  suit  coat  and  shoes  and  come  right  on 
down.  Everybody's  who's  come  has  been  asking 
about  you.  Now  you  hurry  up  and  no  more 
day-dreaming." 

Asking  about  you,  asking  about  you.  He 
locked  the  door  behind  icky-smelling  Evelyn. 
She  had  on  that  same  perfume  that  she  wore 
whenever  she  went  to  those  "Cocktail"  parties. 

I  don't  care  if  they've  been  asking  about 
me. ..I  don't  care.  I  hate  them...  and  I  don't  want 
to  say  anything  to  those  idiots.  I  HATE  them! 

There  he  was,  getting  jittery  again.  Jittery  as 
that  old  landlady. ..asking  about  you.. .asking 
about  you... 

Jerome  had  to  hold  his  head  because  he 
knew  that  those  carpenters  would  hammer  the 
sides  of  his  head  until  they  tore  it  down. 

He  opened  the  window,  hoping  that  the  cool 
air  would  make  the  carpenters  leave  his  hot  head 
and    fly    out    of  the    window   and  hammer 
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somewhere  else. 

He  sat  down  next  to  the  window,  resting  his 
back  against  the  wall. 

Oh,  if  only  he  could  fly.  He  would  leave  this 
place  and  go  back  to  New  York  and  find  his 
brother  and  father  and  never  come  back  again 
except  to  say  hello  to  Uncle  Ted  once  in  a  while. 
Leave  this  place.  How  could  he  leave  this  place 
where  everything  seemed  to  fake  and  dull? 
How?  He  could  probably  dress  in  that  stupid 
devil's  costume  that  Uncle  Ted  bought  for  him 
and  run  downstairs  and  run  away  so  that  no  one 
would  know  who  he  was.  But  Uncle  Ted  bought 
that  for  him  for  Halloween.  He  didn't  really  use 
that  costume  because  Halloween  was  for  little 
children.  But  since  Uncle  Ted  was  nice  enough 
to  buy  him  the  baby-ish  thimg  he  had  to  go 
somewhere.  So  he  went  out  and  hid  in  a  tree. 
And  when  his  Mickey  Mouse  watch  said  9:30,  he 
came  back  —  with  no  candy,  of  course-and 
unfortunately  Evelyn  opened  the  door  before  he 
could  do  it  himself.  "But,  Jerome,  where's  your 
candy?"  "Some  boys  stole  it."  He  was  almost 
caught  in  this  lie  because  Evelyn  came  up  with, 
Jerome,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  some  boys  in 


this  neighborhood  would  steal  your  candy. 
However,  I  guess  you'll  find  delinquents  from 
the  slums  anywhere  you  go."  No,  Jerome, 
what's  the  sense  in  dressing  up  in  a  halloween 
costume  when  it's  November.  I  don't  care  if  it's 
November  or  Jovember,  all  I  wanna  do  is  go 
home... 

The  noise  downstairs  ahd  increased. 

Well,  I  hope  they  have  a  good  party  without 
me  down  there,  Jerome  felt.  I  hope  they  have  a 
food  fight  so  they'll  dirty  up  this  whole  stupid 
place.  He  listened.  They  must  be  having  a  good 
time.  Let'em.  Just  let'em.  I  don't  care. ..as  long 
as  they  don't  bother  me. 

Then,  he  heard  someone  coming  up  the 
stairway. 

He  felt  a  second  egg  pop  in  his  stomach. 
Jittery  as  that  old  landlady... 
"Jerome." 
Don't  let  her  in. 
"Jerome." 
Don't! 

"Jerome,  open  this  door." 
Don't     answer.     Sit    right    where  you 
are. ..Don't  move.  Make  her  think  that  you  killed 


Aunt  Tilly 

-with  regrets  to  Theodore  Roethke. 


Too  dam'  old  from  the  starting  gun. 
She  ran  too  fast,  waiting  only 
at  last  for 

her  body  to  catch  up. 
And  when  it  did,  late, 

mourners  jumped  cartwheels  around  her  open  grave. 

Butchers  breathed  an  easy  breath  and 
returned  their  fingers  to  the  scales. 
We  all  threw  eager  dirt 
on  the  cooling  marble-lips  still  warm, 
eager  to  let  worms  at  varnished  wood; 
grubs  to  scrape  her  teeth  for  breakfast. 
Eager  to  pick  over  the  peaches  and  cream 
of  Tilly's  backyard, 
eager  to  be  quit. 

Bye  bye  Tilly,  dear. 
Do  rest  in  peace. 
Please, 

-Ted  Pease 


yourself. 

"Jerome,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Are 
you  crazy?  Boy,  you'd  better  open  this  door..." 

Evelyn  began  bamming  so  loudly  on  that 
door  that  she  woke  up  the  carpenters  in 
Jerome's  head;  and  they  started  bamming, 
too. ..Harder  this  time. 

"Jerome,  I  said  open  this  damn  door  and  get 
outta  here  and  down  to  your  party.  Do  you  hear 
me?  OPEN  THIS  DOOR!" 

"No,"  Jerome  said  quickly,  "I  don't  wanna 
open  the  door.  I  don't  wanna  go  to  that  stupid 
party." 

"What's  this?  You  don't  wanna  go  to  the 
party?" 
"No." 

"Well,  isn't  this  a  grand  piece  of  pony 
express.  Well,  I  am  just  sorry  for  you  because  it's 
too  late  for  you  to  decide  that  now,  Mr.  Jerome. 
It's  just  too  late.  So  open  this  door  before  you 
get  me  raving  mad,  boy." 

"No!-  I'm  not  gonna  open  the  door!" 

There  that  bitch  was  again,  bamming  on  the 
door  so  hard  that  Jerome  stood  up  for  fear  the 
door  would  fall  in  on  him  and  make  him  as  flat 


as  Evelyn's  nose. 

"Goddamnit!  Open  this  door." 

Don't  Jerome!  Don't  open  the  door. 

"Okay,  Mr.  Brains,  how  do  you  expect  me 
to  nicely  tell  all  the  children  downstairs  that 
they  might  as  well  take  their  presents  and 
themselves  back  where  they  came  from  because 
YOU  just  decided  that  YOU  didn't  want  a 
birthday  party.  You  just  tell  me  that,  Mr. 
Jerome.  Tell  me  HOW!" 

In  the  few  moments  of  silence,  all  Jerome 
could  hear  was  his  heart  pumping,  "how,  how, 
how,  how..." 

"Okay,  Mr.  Too-good-for-others,  if  you 
won't  open  this  door,  I'll  just  call  your  Uncle 
Ted  and  make  him  come  all  the  way  from  work 
and  do  something  before  I  tear  down  this  door 
and  half  way  kill  you  and  then  make  those 
children  go  home.  And  when  thry're  gone  you 
surely  will  be  right  behind  them.. .back  to  filthy 
Harlem  where  your  dope  addict  father  will  give 
you  all  the  parties  that  you  want." 

She  started  down  the  stairs  and  before  she 
had  reached  the  last  step,  Jerome  heard  her  say: 
"Before  all  of  you  begin  to  ask  where  Jerome  is, 
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I  might  as  well  tell  you  right  now  that  he'll  be 
down  in  a  little  while.  Jerome  is  a  day-dreamer 
and  a  very  slow  dresser.  But  he'll  have  on  his 
clothes  in  no  time." 

That  liar.  I  already  have  on  my  stupid 
clothes.  This  stupid  white  shirt  and  tie.  Oh,  I 
hate  ties.  I'm  gonna  take  this  thing  off  right 
now. 

He  threw  the  tie  down  and  went  back  to  his 
bed  and  covered  his  head  with  a  pillow. 

His  mother  had  never  made  him  wear  a 
white  shirt  and  tie;  not  even  to  church.  The  only 
person  in  his  family  who  ever  wore  a  tie  was  his 
father  —  but  not  to  church.  His  father  used  to 
wear  a  tie  almost  all  the  time.  He  always 
wondered  why  his  father  could  afford  new  suits 
and  ties  and  shoes  when  they  were  living  in  a 
little  appartment.  Why  didn't  they  live  in  a 
house  like  Uncle  Ted's.  He  wanted  to  ske  hsi 
father  questions  like  this  but  his  father  was 
never  home  long  enough. 

Dope  addict  father. ..What  a  dope  addict 
father?  There  ain't  no  such  word.  Evelyn  didn't 
know  what  she  was  talking  about.  She  always 
gotta  say  things  that  don't  mean  nothing.  Dope 
addict  father.  That's  stupid. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  hear  what's  going  on 
downstairs.  He  took  the  pillow  from  over  his 
head.  There's  a  record  on.  Who's  that  on  the 
record.  It  sounds  like  the  Supremes.  Yeah,  it  is 
the  Supremes  singing,  Someday  we'll  be 
together.  If  Evelyn  was  on  the  phone,  how  in 
the  devil  could  she  hear  with  the  record  player 
so  loud.  I  bet'cha  those  idiots  downstairs 
couldn't  dance.  Most  white  people  can't  dance, 
anyway.  That's  what  Mama  always  said.  But 
probably  the  little  bit  of  black  children 
downstairs  could  dance  better  than  all  those 
other  ones  —  the  black  children  probably  still 
have  the  rhythem  even  though  they  well-off  and 
didn't  ever  look  like  they  got  dirty.  Yeah,  they 
probably  still  had  the  rhythem.  People  around  in 
this  neighborhood  didn't  seem  to  like  dancing  or 
singing  in  the  streets.  That  white  casworker  had 
told  him  that  this  place  would  be  "different". 

"Jerome,  "  she  had  said,  (She  always  smelt 
like  baby  powder.)  "I  know  it's  going  to  be 
really  hard  for  you  at  times  when  you  go  to 
your  Uncle  Ted's  place.  I  know  this. ..because  it's 
just  different  from  the  way  that  you  usually  live. 


It's  different  society  and  a  different  way  of 
living.  But  it's  nothing  to  get  worried 
about. ..because  you're  strong  and  you  can  adjust 
Do  you  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  adjust?" 

Jerome  remembered  shaking  his  head 
because  he  didn't  know  her  well  enough  to  say, 
"No."  She  said  once  that  he  was  really  shy  and 
sensitive.  He  also  remembered  her  explaining 
what  sensitive  meant. 

"Are  you  sure  you  don't  know  what  adjust 
means?" 

He  nodded 

"Well,  it  means  learning  to  live  with  certain 
things  around  you.  Just  like  you  had  to  learn  to 
get  along  with  your  little  brother  you  had  to 
adjust  to  your  little  brother's  behavior...  or  the 
way  he  acted.  You  see  what  I..." 

Yeah,  she's  the  only  white  person  that  I 
really  like. 

The  flushing  of  the  toilet  snapped  him  out 
of  his  day-dreaming.  He  hadn't  heard  the  person 
come  up  the  steps.  I  better  keep  still  so  they 
won't  think  that  I'm  in  here. 

There  was  a  cough.  It  sounded  like  a  girl's. 

It's  probably  Carolyn  Smith.  I  remember 
sending  her  an  invitation  card;  or  (rather,  he 
remembered)  Evelyn  sent  her  one.  Or  was  it  her 
twin  sister?  They  make  me  sick  cause  they  think 
they  so  cute.  Carolyn  and  Marilyn.  The  next  to 
the  smartest  ones  in  his  class  —  next  to  him,  of 
course. 

Jerome  listened,  as  the  dainty  footsteps 
crept  past  his  door  and  then  down  the  stairway; 
then  they  slowly  faded,  he  heard  some  more 
definite  ones  come  up  the  stairway, 
crescendoing  until  they  stopped  at  this  door. 

"Jerome." 

"What?" 

"I'm  gonna  give  you  one  more  chance  to 
open  the  door  and  come  downstairs  and  enjoy 
yourself  at  your  party.  Remember  Jerome  this  is 
your  party  not  mine.  And  I  planned  this  entire 
thing  for...  you. ..not  for  me. ..for  you;  so  open 
the  door  and  come  on  downstairs." 

"No." 

"Why  not.  Jerome?" 

Because  I  don't  want  no  party." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  don't  like  those  people  down 
there;  and  I  don't  care  if  you  send  me  home 
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after  they're  gone.  I  wanna  go  home,  anyway; 
cause  I  hate  this  place.  I  want  my  father  and  my 
little  brother." 

"Jerome,  you  know  your  father  is  in  no 
position  to  take  care  of  you  or  your  little 
brother.  Your  father  is  sick;  he  needs  help." 

"He  don't  need  no  help.  He  don't  need 
nothing  from  nobody." 

"Maybe  what  you're  saying  is  true;  but 
there's  no  time  to  talk  about  that  now.  You're 
suppose  to  be  down  at  your  party  with  your 
friends." 

Jerome  couldn't  hear  her  last  few  words 
because  therewas  a  clump  right  outside  of  his 
window,  which  sounded  like  someone  had  just 
hit  the  side  of  the  house  with  a  hammer. 
Probably  the  carpenters. 

"So  Jerome  please  open  the  door.  My 
patience  is  slowly  giving  out.  And  I  don't  want 
to  have  to  call  your  Uncle  Ted  and  make  him 
come  all  the  way  from  work  just  because  of 
your  stubborness." 

That  liar.  I  thought  she  called  Uncle  Ted 
before.  She  ain't  nothing  but  a  big  liar  and  I  hate 
her. 

"Okay,  Jerome,  if  you  don't  come  out  by 


the  count  of  three. ..You'd  better  get  that 
suitcase  out  of  the  closet  and  put  all  of  your..." 

Before  she  had  finished,  the  window  went 
up  with  a  BAM.  Jerome  jumped  up  from  his  bed 
and  saw  Eddie  climbing  in  the  window.  That 
hammer  clump  that  he  had  heard  before  must've 
been  that  ladder  hitting  against  the  side  of  the 
house.  It  scared  Jerome  so  much  that  he 
couldn't  move. 

"Look,  Jerome,"  Eddie  said,  after  climbing 
in  the  window.  "Don't  try  to  start  no  stuff  with 
me  because  you  know  I'll  pin  you  to  the  floor, 
boy.  Now  I'm  gonna  open  the  door  and  let 
Mama  in  and  you're  not  gonna..." 

"Eddie,  is  that  you  in  there?" 

"Yeah,  Ma." 

"Well,  you  finally  made  it.  Now  come  and 
open  thie  door  so  we  can  get  that  boy 
downstairs." 

"Okay,  here  I  come.  You  stay  right  there 
Jerome." 

Jerome  was  suddenly  at  the  window,  trying 
to  climb  out. 

"Oh, no,  you  don't,  "Eddie  said,  throwing 
Jerome  on  the  floor.  "You're  gonna  stay  right 
here." 
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Jerome  knew  that  Eddie  was  stronger  than 
he  and  would  really  pin  him  to  the  floor  if  he 
had  to;  so  all  Jerome  could  do  was  curl  up  on 
the  floor  and  begin  whinning  like  a  suffering 
dog. 

"Ah,  comeon,  Jerome  don't  act  like  a  baby. 
All  my  mother  wants  you  to  do  is  to  go  to 
the..." 

"Eddie,  would  you  please  open  this  door?" 

"Look,  Mr.  Jerome,"  Evelyn  said,  "you 
might  as  well  get  up  from  there  and  stop  crying 
because  you're  going  downstairs  if  we  have  to 
drag  you.  Eddie  get  his  tie  over  there.  Get  up, 
boy." 

"No,  you  leave  me  alone." 

"I  don't  wanna  hear  it.  Just  get  up."  Evelyn 
tried  to  lift  him  up.  "Get  up,  I  said." 

"Ma,  her's  his  tie." 

"Eddie,  help  me  with  this  brat." 

They  managed  to  get  Jerome  up  on  his  feet. 

"Hold  him,  Eddie,  because  if  he  hits  me  I'm 
gonna  half  kill  him." 

"You  get  off  me,  you  pig!  I  can  stand  by  my 
own  self." 


"Well,  you  do  just  that,  Mr.  Jerome.  And 
stand  here  quietly  while  I  put  this  tie  on  you. 
And  you  might  as  well  wipe  those  tears  because 
that  won't  get  you  out  of  this  now." 

This  made  Jerome  cry  even  more.  Jerome 
noticed  that  he  had  never  done  this  kind  of 
crying  before;  it  was  soundless  crying  but  with 
lots  of  tears;  he  was  crying  inside;  he  couldn't 
yell  or  scream;  he  just  cried  inside. 

"Eddie,  get  his  coat..." 

"Okay." 

' '  Listen  at  those  children  downstairs. 
They're  having  a  good  time  and  you're  up  here 
like  a  fool  crying  your  heart  out  for  something 
nobody  knows  anything  about  except  you.  Here 
put  your  arm  through  this." 

"Hey,  Ma,"  Eddie  said.  "I  just  thought  of 
something." 

"What?" 

"Those  little  children  are  gonna  be 
wondering  why  Jerome's  eyes  are  red  and  why 
he's  crying  and  that  means  that  they'll  start 
asking  questions." 


The  Drowning 

I  watched  the  skinny  bathers 

in  search  of 

cloth  or  flesh  or  hair. 

Cow-eyed  and  pig-stupid  they  traced  and  traced 

their  footprints  and  pointing  fingers, 

limping  home 

to  cry  themselves  to  sleep 

But  I  watched. 

I  saw  the  sea  cleave 

and  swallow  him  up. 

I  watched  a  child 

roll  away  in  a  breath. 

I  saw  it  all; 

the  grasping  at  sand  and  sea  and  air, 

the  thrashing  in  smooth  teeth, 

the  fat  faces  drinking  from  paper  bags; 

I  saw  everything. 

And  when  it  was  done 

I  knew  it.-  I  held  my  breath, 

I  felt  the  surf  in  my  lungs, 

and  understood. 

So  let  them  laugh  at  old  men- 

When  they  were  being  so  smart, 

I  saw  everything. 

-Robert  Preston 
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I  think  I  see  home 

Do  you  have  a  dime  for  a  collect  call? 
In  those  great  telephone  lines 

Have  you  a  quarter  for  the  toll? 
And  the  highway  roaring  by. 

I  think  I  want  home 

Hello,  it's  me 
To  have  not  known  this 

I'm  just  fine 
To  have  stayed  like  that. 

I  think  I'll  go  home 

You  must  pay  the  toll 
The  highway  will  take  me. 

Then  why  did  you  come? 
I've  called  collect,  but  I'll  pay  the  toll. 


-May  Irwin 


"Don't  worry  about  that.  He's  so  stubborn 
that  he  won't  say  anything  to  them." 

"And  suppose  he  doesn't  say  anything  to 
them'" 

"Then,  I'll  just  tell  them  that  he  has  a  sore 
throat  or  something.  He'll  say  something  then." 
"Hey,  Ma,  I  got  another  idea." 

"What  is  it  now.  Eddie?" 

"If  you  don't  want  them  to  see  his  eyes,  you 
can  make  him  play  pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey  as 
soon  as  he  gets  downstairs." 

"Try  for  the  window,  Jerome.  You  can 
make  it.  .  . 

"You  can  blind-fold  him  now  so  they  won't 
see  his  red  eyes  'cause  I'm  sure  they're  gonna  ask 
him  why  he's  been  crying.  And  they'll  probably 
|   tell  their  parents." 

"No! ! !  You  ain't  gonna  put  nothing  over  my 
eyes.  I  won't  let  you  put.  .  ." 

"Shut  up!"  Evelyn  said,  "before  I  smack 
your  little  fresh  face.  I've  heard  enough  outta 
you  for  one  day.  Do  you  have  a  hankerchief, 
Eddie?" 


"Yeah,  here's  one.  I  haven't  used  it  yet." 
"Now  keep  still,  mister,  while  I  wipe  your 
eyes." 

"NO!  I  can  wipe  my  own  eyes." 

"Well,  wipe  em  and  keep  still,  while  I  tie  this 
around  your  eyes.  Now,  boy,  don't  you  give  me 
trouble.  .  .Keep  still.  .  .because  I.m  ready  to  turn 
you  over  my  knee  any  minute,  now.  I  said,  keep 
still.  And  don't  you  start  that  crying  again. 
Okay,  Eddie.  Go  tell  everybody  that  Jerome  is 
coming  down  good  and  ready  to  play 
pin-the-tail-on-the-donkey." 

"Okay." 

"Now,  come  on,  boy.  And  go  in  front  of  me 
and  watch  out  for  this  doorway." 

Oh,  how  Jerome  wanted  to  trip  and  fall 
down  the  stairway  and  hurt  himself;  but  Evelyn 
held  him  so  tightly  that  he  could  hardly  move. 
Jerome  knew  that  there  fourteen  steps  and  he 
had  already  stepped  down  eight  and  before  he 
reached  the  tenth,  some  said  excitedly,  "Hey, 
here's  Jerome." 
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by  Peter  Fernberger 


THE  BOXER 


Jim  Wilks  had  his  opponent  against  the  ropes 
and  was  laying  into  him.  "Bastard.  Go  ahead  'n 
leave  yourself  open  like  that.  Right.  Jab.  Come 
on  Jimmy  boy,  finish  him  now.  Work  on  that 
eye.  Here  she  comes,  a  little  bit  of  blood  on 
Jimmy's  glove.  Come  on  bastard,  come  on  and 
fall." 

Joe  Thompson  was  like  a  rag  against  the 
ropes.  But  he  stayed  standing,  hunched  at  the 
waist,  with  his  gloves  up  over  his  face.  The  blood 
started  to  seep  down  into  his  left  eye.  Joe  saw 
the  back  of  his  glove  waver  as  if  he  were  under 
red  water.  He  wanted  the  bell  to  ring.  He  wanted 
to  get  back  to  the  safety  of  his  corner  and  the 
strong  smell  of  the  salts.  He  needed  to 
reorganize  his  mind.  The  bell  rang. 

Jim  danced  back  to  his  corner.  They  brought 
out  his  stool  and  started  working  him  over  with 
alcohol.  They  massaged  him,  keeping  his  calfs 
and  arms  loose.  The  alcohol  felt  like  wind  on  his 
skin.  He  spat  out  his  mouth-  guard  into  a  waiting 
hand.  He  could  pant  loudly  now.  His  coach  was 
shouting  in  his  ear,  "Way  to  go  Jimmy.  Keep 
him  'gainst  the  ropes.  Keep  your  feet  movin'. 
And  watch  he  don't  pop  you  one  with  his  left." 
The  mouth-guard  came  back  clean  and  cold.  A 
hand  shoved  it  in  his  mouth,  scratching  his 
gums.  Jim  guided  it  in  with  a  toss  of  his  head. 
"And  Jimmy,  keep  workin'  on  that  eye.  O.K. 
eat  him  up."  The  bell  rang  again.  Hands  patted 
his  back  and  pulled  the  stool  out  of  the  ring. 
Jimmy  bounced  on  his  toes  and  came  out  to  the 
center.  The  Ref  was  there  and  he  had  the 
fighters  touch  gloves.  Jimmy  danced  and  started 
to  circle  left. 

Thompson's  eye  had  been  fixed  up  with 


some  styptic.  The  blood  had  clotted  above  the 
eye  and  was  now  cracking  off  in  small  flakes.  He 
had  regained  some  of  his  poise  and  was  dancing 
too.  Thompson  sparred  a  little,  building  up 
confidence  and  waiting  to  put  home  a  punch. 
Jimmy  came  at  him  looking  to  open  the  cut 
again  and  maybe  down  him  early.  Jim  took  a 
left  poke  at  his  head.  Nothing.  Then  he  tried  a 
right  to  the  mid-section.  Nothing.  Thompson 
seemed  back  in  shape.  Jim  opened  himself  up 
trying  to  suck  Thompson  in.  Thompson 
responded  with  a  fake  right,  then  clouted  Jimmy 
on  the  ear  with  a  strong  left.  Jimmy's  head  rang 
like  a  walnut.  He  tried  to  dance  back,  but 
Thompson  came  at  him.  He  faked.  He  pulled, 
but  Thompson  threw  wild  punches  all  around 
his  head.  Jimmy  calmed  down,  "Look  at  this 
kid.  Are  you  gonna  let  him  push  you  around? 
Wake  up  boy.  Tire  him  out.  Then  get  him  back 
on  the  ropes.  Dance,  that's  it.  Dance.  Keep  him 
coming.  Make  hay  Joe.  That's  right.  Now." 

Jimmy  had  gotten  him  on  the  ropes  again 
and  he  started  working  on  the  eye.  Thompson 
was  trying  to  defend  himself,  making  short, 
weak  punches.  But  Jimmy  kept  breaking 
through  to  the  eye.  He  started  the  flow  again. 
Jimmy  stopped  defending  himself  now  and  just 
hammered  Thompson  who  was  crumpled  against 
the  ropes.  He  had  forgotten  the  finesse  of 
hundreds  of  hours  in  the  gym.  Now  it  was  only 
his  hands  remembering  the  feel  of  the  heavy  bag. 
They  slugged  Thompson  like  that  lifeless  weight. 
The  hands  went  in  blow  after  blow  on 
Thompsons  face,  through  his  gloves.  Jimmy  was 
almost  holding  him  up  with  his  fists,  using  each 
upward  stroke  to  keep  Thompson  off  the  floor. 
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He  kept  pounding  and  pounding.  Blood  was  now 
flowing  freely.  It  smeared  Thompson's  whole 
face,  mingled  with  the  sweat  on  his  shining 
chest,  and  spattered  his  white  silk  shorts.  Jimmy 
caught  the  taste  of  the  blood.  It  reached  his  lips 
from  his  own  wet  gloves.  The  taste  was 
shocking.  Jimmy  pulled  back  for  a  second  and 
let  Thompson  off  the  ropes.  Thompson  was 
blinded  in  both  eyes.  He  staggered  out  to  the 
middle,  holding  his  gloves  over  his  face.  Jimmy 
danced  back  and  let  him  come.  When  Thompson 
reached  the  center  of  the  ring  Jimmy  squared 
off  and  planted  his  feet.  Thompson  made  a  sort 
of  right  jab,  leaving  his  left  hand  back  to  protect 
his  eye.  Jimmy  took  the  moment  and  landed 
home  a  left  hook  that  knocked  Thompson  to 
the  mat. 

"One,  Two,  Three..." 

Jimmy  stood  back  from  the  prone  body,  its 
red  and  black  chest  heaving,  its  eyes  held  glassily 
open  as  far  as  the  swelling  would  allow. 

"Four,  Five..." 

Jimmy  pranced  lightly  on  his  toes,  circling 
the  ring  with  his  hands  low.  The  glaring  lights 
prevented  him  from  seeing  the  crowd,  but  he 


heard   their   wild   yelling   and   whistling.  He 
pranced  nearer  his  corner.  There  was  his  trainer, 
"At  a  go  Jimmy.  How  to  knock  him  flat." 
"Six,  Seven,  Eight..." 

Jimmy  knew  that  he  had  won.  Thompson 
wouldn't  get  off  the  mat  now.  He  paraded 
around  with  his  hands  clasped  over  his  head. 

"Nine,  Ten,  Out..." 

Jimmy  felt  the  crowd's  attention  move  from 
Thompson's  still  body  toward  him.  He  felt 
thousands  of  eyes  on  him.  Jimmy  bathed  in  it. 
He  nodded  again  and  again  to  the  crowd,  his 
crowd.  He  saw  the  men  coming  out  of  the  other 
corner  and  huddling  around  Thompson.  Then 
there  was  the  Ref  touching  his  right  glove  which 
was  already  raised.  Jimmy  was  really  dancing 
now,  and  his  corner  was  clustered  around  him, 
patting  him  on  the  back.  He  stepped  under  the 
ropes  amid  cries  of,  "Nice  fight,  Champ.", 
"Lookin'  Good.",  "...Jimmy  boy!"  He  climbed 
down  to  the  floor.  A  hand  reached  out  for  his 
mouth-  guard.  Fingers  were  undoing  his  gloves. 
Someone  wrapped  a  towel  around  his  neck  and 
slipped  his  arms  into  his  robe.  Jim  looked 
around,   oblivious   to   all   the   help.   He  felt 
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completely  worn  out.  He  leaned  on  the  men 
around  him.  He  had  done  his  job.  He  had 
reduced  the  opponent.  The  crowd  was  happy. 
So  were  his  coach  and  trainers.  Jim  was  happy 
and  he  smiled  as  he  felt  his  own  hurts  and  them 
reflected  on  the  pain  Thompson  must  have  been 
suffering.  He  thought,  "Yah,  I'm  a  pretty  good 
fighter."  Then  out  loud,  "Hey  coach,  who's 
next?" 

"Rocky  Martin,  next  month,  over  in  New 
York." 

"What  ever  you  say,  Leader." 
"Yah,  he  should  be  a  tough  one.  Strong  boy. 
Quick..." 

Jimmy  let  the  coach  taper  off.  The  group 
was  making  its  way  up  the  brown,  concrete  floor 
of  the  stadium.  The  bulb  of  a  photographer, 
walking  backwards,  popped  in  his  face.  Jimmy 
squinted  and  tried  to  look  into  the  crowd.  He 
saw  hands  reaching  out  toward  him.  He  saw 
twisted  faces,  smiling  from  behind  makeup  and 
cheap  cigars.  He  followed  them,  turning  his 
head,  craning  to  see  his  crowd.  But  his  group 
kept  him  moving.  And  then  he  was  outside  the 
great,  steel  doors. 

The  hall  was  cooler  than  the  stadium.  The 
air  was  clear  of  the  smoke  and  the  confusion. 
The  only  sound  was  the  cop  slapping  his  night 
stick  in  his  hand.  They  turned  right,  and  hurried 
along  the  green,  peeling  corridor.  The  group 
rounded  the  corner  and  went  down  a  concrete 
ramp  to  the  locker-room. 

One  of  the  trainers  opened  the  brown  metal 
door  to  the  locker-room.  The  biting  smell  of 
linament  and  sweat  met  their  noses,  but  it  was 
such  a  normal  thing  they  didn't  notice.  Jimmy 
went  straight  off  to  the  shower.  He  turned  it  on 
and  dropped  his  shorts,  waiting  for  it  to  warm 
up.  He  stepped  in  and  let  the  hot  water  break  on 
the  peak  of  his  head,  running  down  his  back  and 
chest.  Through  the  sound  of  the  water  he  could 
hear  the  coaches  talking. 

"The  boy  did  all  right  for  himself." 

"Yeh,  a  real  killer.  He's  got  spunk  and  lots 
of  it  too." 
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"Did  you  see  him  working  on  the  ropes?  I 
guess  he  learned  that  on  the  street.  I  didn't  teach 
it  to  him.  You  know,  he  came  askin'  to  be  a 
fighter,  oh,  about  a  year  ago.  An'  he  works  real 
hard,  God  knows.  Like  a  lion  on  that  bag.  He 
just  takes  it  apart!" 

"Heh,  heh.  Like  a  lion  you  say.  Shit,  you 
ought  to  see  what  he  can  do  to  a  mouth-guard.  I 
never  saw  any  cat  do  damage  like  that." 

They  all  laughed.  Jimmy  heard  them  and 
stayed  in  the  shower  waiting  for  more. 

"Oh,  they're  tough  in  that  part  of  town.  But 
tough's  not  everything.  I  hope  he's  bright 
enough  not  to  kill  his  next  opponent.  God, 
who'll  he  fight,  if  he  scares'm  all  away." 


"The  Dancing  Girls  Are  Gone" 


An  empty  theatre, 
A  stage  unswept,  uncurtained. 
A  man,  center-section, 
Sitting  with  his  head  bent. 

The  darkness, 

Settled  breathlessly  among  the  velvet  seats, 
Stirred  by  a  sigh, 
A  falling  ticket. 


-Steve  Johnson 


"Yah,  but  the  crowd  likes  him.  A  real  crowd 
pleaser." 

"Hell,  I  know.  You're  right.  I  just  don't 
want  him  kill'n  anyone  out  there.  It  might  look 
bad  on  someone's  record." 

They  all  laughed  again.  Jimmy  got  out  of  the 
shower,  and  they  started  talking  about 
something  else.  He  dried  himself  in  the 
full-length  mirror,  watching  every  muscle  move 


as  he  came  to  a  new  pose  in  his  drying.  He 
smoothed  his  body  with  towels,  using  a  new  one 
for  each  limb.  And  when  he  came  to  a  pose  he 
liked,  he  half-consciously  repeated  it.  He 
considered  the  long,  taught  strings  in  his  hips, 
and  his  chunky  calves.  He  arched  and  flexed  his 
back.  He  thrilled  to  the  lines  of  his  own  thick 
neck  as  it  came  to  meet  his  shoulders. 

"Jimmy,  maybe  next  time  you  will  kill 
him,"  he  thought.  "That  might  teach'm  to  mess 
with  me.  Cause  nobody  messes  with  me."  He 
took  another  pose,  flexing  the  back  of  his  arm. 
Then  he  struck  out,  shadow  boxing  at  his  own 
reflection,  "Pow.  Pow,  pow.  Cause  I'm  Jimmy 
Wilks!" 

A  trainer  came  in.  "Here  are  your  clothes, 
kid."  He  put  the  hanger  on  a  hook  near  the 
mirror  and  the  shoes  down  near  a  chair.  Then  he 
went  back  to  the  group.  Jimmy  sar  down  in  the 
chair  and  contemplated  the  hangar  and  his 
smooth  body. 

He  was  sorry  he  would  have  to  cover  it  up 
with  the  clothes.  He  felt  his  identity  was  this,  his 
body.  Dressing  was  like  putting  on  a  mask.  He 
wanted  to  be  his  own  man,  not  just  part  of  the 
crowd.  He  thought  of  people  laying  at  his  bare 
feet  and  of  himself  spreading  his  rippling  arms  in 
a  flat  circle  through  the  air.  He  saw  himself 
above  the  steep  steps  of  an  Aztec  pryamid  he 
had  seen  in  a  travel  poster.  He  was  leaning  back, 
throwing  his  oiled  chest  up  to  the  sun,  as  masses 
of  people  raged  below.  He  arched  his  back  and 
raised  himself  onto  his  toes,  like  some  great  bird. 
The  sun  beat  down,  mingling  his  sweat  with  the 
oil.  And  even  on  top  of  that  great  monument, 
the  air  was  still.  He  baked  in  the  sun  and  took 
great  breaths  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  lungs, 
with  his  shoulders  thrown  back  and  heaving.  He 
stepped  slowly  to  the  edge,  cooling  his  glistening 
body  with  the  passage  of  the  air.  Then  he  held 
back  his  hands.  The  crowd  hushed.  He  opened 
his  eyes  wide  and  stared  at  the  sun.  He  let  the 
brightness  and  the  hear  sear  the  pupils.  He  made 
them  ache  and  let  the  tears  run  down  his  cheeks 
and  into  his  ears.  The  crowd  that  covered  the 
slanting  walls  of  the  temple  looked  on  through 
silent,  contorted  faces  and  squinting  eyes.  They 
stood  and  waited.  Then  with  his  hands  he  pulled 
his  eyelids  apart,  tearing  them  at  the  corners. 
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Mice  In  The  Attic 


They  were  a  whole  slew 
but  only  two  I  knew  all 
well. 

The  inlaws  came  and  went  with 
mousy  bags  of  Oat  Flakes,  crumbly 
cakes  and  fading, 
furry  feet. 

And  when  they'd  go,  and  things  had  slowed 

I  finally  went  said  hi. 

Quite  shyly  though  they  said  hello 

and  slow  we  got  to  talk 

of  silly  things  and  small  tin  rings, 

the  desert  mountain  ox. 

fifes  and  trees  and  mountain  breeze 

and  baby  wildebeest;  of  ropes 

and  popes  and  secret  hopes 

and  wild  burst  of  song. 

They  were  quite  nice,  those  crazy  mice. 
I'll  miss  them  when  they're  gone. 


Ted  Pease 


The  blood  crept  across  his  vision.  The  sun 
turned  red.  He  dropped  his  jaw  and  screamed. 
The  scream  died  away  in  the  blazing,  dead  air. 
Hundreds  of  black  eyes  in  brown  faces  watched, 
all  intent  on  the  lip  of  the  pyramid.  He  stood  for 
a  moment  more.  Then  with  a  mighty  spring  he 
flung  himself  into  the  air.  The  wind  tore  the 
saliva  from  his  mouth.  It  cooled  the  sweat  off 
his  body,  drying  the  blood  and  tears  onto  his 
eyes.  Then  the  crowd  became  wild.  He  saw 
babies  biting  the  breasts  of  their  screaming 
mothers.  Men  beat  their  chests  and  clawed  their 
hair,  screaming,  yelling  to  the  sun.  They  bit 
themselves  and  each  other,  letting  the  blood 
flow  through  their  teeth  and  down  their  throats. 
He  watched  as  they  urinated  like  dogs,  on  each 
other. 

Then  Jimmy  saw  himself  in  the  mirror.  He 
found  he  had  been  dripping  sweat.  The  towels 
he  had  dried  himself  with  were  scattered  on  the 
floor.  He  reached  down  for  them  and  wiped  the 
sweat  off.  Jimmy  started  to  dress  hurriedly.  He 
sat  back  in  the  chair  to  put  his  choes  on.  His 
hands  trembled  as  he  tied  the  laces.  When  he  was 
finished,  he  reached  up  to  a  hook  beside  the 


mirror  and  grabbed  his  blue,  nylon  windbreaker. 
He  rished  out  and  into  the  room  where  the  men 
were  playing  cards.  They  all  turned. 

"Hey,  there,  it's  the  champ!" 

"Damned  if  it  isn't."  They  laughed.  "Jimmy, 
you  coming  out  to  dinner  with  us?  Over  to 
Mario's  place,  come  on!  Victory  party,  y'know 
what  I  mean?" 

Jimmy  stood  nervously  fingering  the  knob 
of  the  door  leading  to  the  ramp,  "Naw,  I'm  not 
hungry." 

The  coach  stood  up.  "Come  on  you  guys. 
Get  your  coats."  He  walked  over  to  Jimmy  and 
put  his  arm  around  him.  "At  least  let  me  buy 
you  a  beer.  Hey,  you  jackals!  Cut  the  game. 
We're  goin'  to  Mario's.  Right  now!" 

"I  tell  you,  coach,  I  don't  want  to  go."  He 
had  to  get  away. 

"Sure,  sure  you  do.  Victory  party!  Let's  go 
boys." 

They  bustled  out  the  door  and  up  the  ramp. 

"Hey,  cabby!  Right  here,  you  Shmuck."  The 
crowded  car  stopped  in  front  of  a  small 
restaurant.  Behind  the  panes  of  glass  a  lively 
bunch  of  people  were  drinking  and  shouting. 
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Some  were  sitting  at  little  round  tables  in  the 
back.  The  light  shone  yellow  out  into  the  street. 
The  men  piled  out  of  the  car  and  one  paid  the 
cab.  They  walked  in  under  a  sign,  "Mario's  - 
Finest  in  Italian  Cooking."  The  doors  opened 
and  let  the  hubub  of  people,  glasses  and  a 
jukebox  escape  momentarily  onto  the  street. 
Everyone  turned  and  hushed  as  the  coach  came 
in,  roaring  "Mario!  Amico!  We  won  today.  WE 
WON!  Drinks  for  everybody." 

The  party  picked  up  again,  louder  than 
before  they  had  come  in.  Everyone  came  to 
shake  Jimmy's  hand  and  slap  him  on  the  back. 
They  smiled,  showing  their  teeth,  shouting 
above  the  noise,  "Swell  job  you've  done,  boy. 
Pretty  good  coach  you  got  there,  too."  The 
coach  shoved  a  glass  of  beer  into  Jimmy's  hand. 
They  all  toasted  him.  Then  they  looked  on. 
Jimmy  leaned  back  and  guzzled  the  beer.  They 
sat  down.  The  coach  handed  Jimmy  another.  He 
tried  to  let  the  beer  slide  down  easily,  but  it  got 
caught  in  his  throat.  He  had  to  stop  and  cough  a 
little.  The  coach  was  looking  the  other  way, 
telling  a  group  about  the  fight.  Jimmy  put  the 
beer  down  across  the  table. 

"Coach.  Hey,  coach!" 

"What?" 

"I've  gotta  leave." 

"Whataya  mean,  you  gotta  leave?" 

"Well,  I've  got  a  date." 

"Hey  folks,  Jimmy's  got  a  date." 

"Yah,  I'd  like  to  leave.  O.K.?" 

"O.K.,  o.k.  Christ,  nobody's  twistin.  your 
arm  to  stay.  But  ....  Hell!  Give  her  a  good  one 
for  me,  too."  He  winked  and  turned  back  to  his 
waiting  listeners,  ".  .  .  so  then  I  says  to  him, 
'Watch  out  for  the  left.  So  the  kid  goes  out  there 
and  you  know  what  he  do?  .  .  ." 

Jimmy  was  outside  the  restaurant.  He  could 
still  hear  the  people.  "G"  Street  was  empty.  The 
mica  in  the  asphalt  glistened  under  the 
streetlamps  as  if  it  were  wet.  Jimmy  stepped  off 
the  curb.  He  walked  to  the  middle.  He  had  to 
find  someone.  He  turned  one  way  and  started 
running.  He  ran  down  "G"  Street,  his  parka 
flying  behind  him.  The  light  was  cold  and  blue, 
casting  blue  shadows.  Jimmy's  feet  struck  the 
pavement  and  the  sound  rebounded  off  the 
walls.  He  ran  past  an  alley.  He  kept  on  going.  He 
stopped.  Something  had  moved  back  there  in 
the  alley.  Or  maybe  it  hadn't.  Jimmy  walked 


back  to  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  passage.  He 
stood,  letting  his  eyes  adapt  to  the  darkness.  He 
stepped  in  a  few  feet,  between  the  trash  and  old 
tires.  He  went  in  a  little  further.  His  foot  kicked 
something  soft.  It  moved. 

There  was  a  man  lying  with  his  head  against 
the  wall.  He  rolled  over  on  his  side,  crumpling 
his  hat.  Jimmy  pushed  him,  "Hey,  you."  The 
man  didn't  answer.  Jimmy  put  his  head  closer 
and  grabbed  the  man  by  his  shoulders.  "Hey, 
you."  This  time  the  man  rolled  his  head  back 
and  belched.  Jimmy  smelled  the  liquor  and 
vomit  on  his  breath.  Jimmy  lifted  his  shoulders 
off  the  ground  and  shouted  in  his  face,  "Hey, 
you  old  drunk!"  The  drunk  opened  his  eyes  a 
bit  and  closed  them  quickly,  hoping  Jimmy 
would  go  away.  Jimmy  dropped  him  to  the 
ground  and  kicked  him  in  the  back.  The  drunk 
quivered  and  tried  to  roll  away.  Jimmy  stopped 
him  with  his  foot.  He  reached  down  again  and 
this  time  brought  the  drunk  up  against  the  wall 
of  the  alley.  The  drunk  cowered,  turning  his  face 
away. 

Jimmy  slapped  him, "Who  am  I?" The  drunk 
looked  at  Jimmy. 

"Didn't  you  hear  me?  Who  am  I?"  The  drunk 
mumbled  a  little. 

The  drunk  looked  at  the  ground,  "I  don't 
know." 

"What?"    The    drunk    edged   toward  the 
mouth  of  the  alley. 
"Who  am  I?" 

"I  don't  know  who  you  are.  I  don't  know," 
he  shook  his  head. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  me  before?" 

"No,  I  ain't  never  seen  you  before,  just  let 
me  go.  Let  me  go!" 

The  drunk  wrenched  himself  out  of  Jimmy's 
grip  and  bolted  down  the  alley,  into  the  lighted 
street.  Jimmy  watched  him  turn  the  corner. 
Jimmy  ran  after  him.  He  reached  the  end  of  the 
alley  just  in  time  to  see  the  drunk  skittering 
down  the  other  side  of  "G"  Street,  checking 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  the  drunk  skittering 
down  the  other  side  of  "G"  Street,  checking 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  Jimmy  were  coming. 

"I'm  Jimmy  Wilks!  I'm  Jimmy  Wilks!..  he 
shouted. 

But  the  drunk  turned  another  corner  and 
went  out  of  sight. 
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ONE  FIELD:  WIND  VARIATIONS 


1. 

I  stare  at  a  lawn.  My  eyes  lose  their  focus. 
I  notice  tiny  random  movements  in  my  field  of  vision. 
These  movements  are  blades  of  grass  moving  under  the 
pressure  of  a  gentle  wind. 

Each  moment  the  pattern  of  movements  changes.  The  move- 
ments in  a  given  moment  are  random-I  cannot  learn  a  recurring 
pattern. 

2. 

I  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  trees. 

Each  leaf  contributes  a  different  sound  to  the  over-all 

sound  of  wind-in-the-trees.  As  the  wind  varies,  so  does 

the  sound  pattern.  .  .  I  watch  leaves  rustling  in 

the  wind.  This  visual  pattern  corresponds  to  the  sound 

of  the  wind  in  the  same  trees,  but  it  is  impossible  to 

concentrate  on  one  leaf  and  to  hear  at  the  same  time  the 

sound  it  produces  -  the  two  patterns  correspond  only 

when  perceived  as  wholes. 

3. 

I  watch  a  pond.  I  remove  my  glasses  to  defocus, 
I  squint.  A  variable  wind  is  blowing  which  pushes 
small  waves  of  water  thru  my  field  of  vision  from 
left  to  right.  The  direction  of  this  movement  is 
constant,  though  gusts  or  lulls  of  wind  change  its 
rate  .  .  .  The  sun  shines.  Tiny  orbs  of  light 
flicker  on  the  crests  of  the  waves.  This  presents 
me  with  the  spectacle  of  a  random  pattern  progression. 
.  .  .  Each  pattern  produces  within  me  a  music  con- 
sisting of  simultaneous  clicks.  I  imagine  that  the 
number  of  clicks  I  hear  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  orbs  I  see  at  that  moment.  .  . 


THE  TRULY  DETACHED 


The  days  thread 
in  and  out,  between 

uncounted  teacups 
clinking  among  the  thoughtful  voices, 

formulae,  "The  finest  play  ..." 
and  pages  turning. 
My  love  dwarfs  such  matters 

as  the  latest  Arab  aggressions 

the  inspections  of  the  TIMES, 
opinions  clattered  with  the  saucers, 

"Certainly-with  cream  .  .  ." 

But  I  am  here 
nonetheless  and  thirsty 
not  so  far  beyond  the  cost 

of  gasoline, 
or  equally  momentous  things, 
while  you  tease  me  into  such  hypocrisies; 
I  lift  my  nose  at  hundreds  drinking  tea, 
and  sip  my  own. 

Still,  I  see  us  far  above  these  days, 

and  the  puddles  in  the  spoons; 

We  are  more  timely  than  the  sandwich  trays, 

and  much  more  sure 

of  what  we  know. 


Steven  Johnsc 


SEARCH 


Lon  Nevada  stepped  from  his  automobile  on  a  hot  September 
r  on.  He  had  an  old  '57  Chrysler  parked  to  the  curb,  and  he  was  staring 
a  it,  trying  to  draw  from  its  frame  the  memories  of  his  last  100,000 
i lies.  Hard  miles  they've  been,  but  good  miles,  for  Lon  was  a  sponge 
vio  soaked  up  the  Earth  from  the  highway,  through  the  field,  down 
te  alley  and  by  the  river.  Now,  breathing  deep  the  urban  air,  he  felt  as 
lough  on  a  threshold,  leaving  behind  all  he'd  absorbed,  to  continue 
nth  a  sense  of  expectancy,  and  a  feeling  of  saturation.  By  day  he'd 
ten  in  every  country  on  the  globe  and  by  night  he'd  slept  to  wake  by 
(e  sun,  moving  on  like  a  stranger  knowing  no  one.  For  as  long  as  he 
>uld  remember  he'd  been  devoted  to  a  search,  one  that  had  taken  him 
'erywhere,  scanning  the  millions  of  faces  that  walked  by— each 
icounter  an  unrecognized  exchange.  He  had  neither  creative  desires 
3r  financial  ambitions  in  life,  always  choosing  his  pursuit  over  any 
roductive  commitment.  And  without  questioning  the  forces  which 
ioved  him,  he  continued  without  human  ties,  ruled  only  by  the  drive 
ithin  him,  never  content  until  evidence  appeared. 

He  would  hold  jobs  for  a  week  at  most,  then  he'd  leave  without 
leir  memory,  his  roots  never  firm  in  any  soil.  The  search  was  all  that 
'as  needed  to  keep  his  randomness  alive.  And  although  he  never  found 
ae  subject  of  his  quest,  he  felt  continual  promise,  and  his  intuition 
rould  lead  him  like  the  most  trusting  of  Indian  guides.  In  this  manner, 
le  drove  down  the  many  highways,  possessed  by  his  desire,  and  pleased 
zith  the  flexibility  of  his  life.  The  lack  of  accomplishment  never 
'ominated  his  zeal,  for  the  search  was  too  colorful  to  ever  allow  for 
egret.  And  he  would  tend  to  see  himself,  in  reflective  moments,  as 
float  on  a  raft  of  his  own  making,  moving  with  the  current  of  time, 
gifting  with  the  waves  of  chance,  and  occasionally  dipping  a  rudder 
nto  the  sea,  steering  his  destiny  toward  the  ever-approaching  horizon. 

He  watched  the  sun  as  if  waiting  for  a  message,  then  crossed 
Lexington  with  the  flow  of  traffic.  It  was  amazing  how  compact  the 
zities  were,  he  thought,  and  how  unusual  the  total  cooperation  of  all 
intities  involved— people,  machines,  and  power— all  of  them  alive  at 
Dnce,  traversing  simultaneously  the  path,  track,  road  and  wire:  the 


energy  released  and  consumed,  creating  a  circle  in  advancing  the  cit  » 
potential,  and  inevitably  perpetuating  itself  to  an  overload  of  frictit^ 
and  madness.  But  nothing  would  happen  just  now,  he  thought  agat 
feeling  hungry  for  the  first  time  in  days.  Twenty  years  ago  he'd  stoo 
on  this  very  spot,  across  the  street  from  Old  Vittorio's  Italian  Cuisiu 
That  day  had  been  one  of  fog,  he  recalled,  and  the  people's  faces  h: 
resembled  the  weather.  Now,  everyone  who  passed  tried,  in  his  or  \ 
own  fashion,  to  reflect  the  presumed  happiness  of  their  lives  in  ti 
depth  of  his  steady  gaze.  But  they  were  met  with  disinterest,  tht. 
smiles  conveying  no  meaning  to  the  constant  unrest  of  the  seeker.  I 
stomach  called  again,  and  he  made  his  way  toward  the  restaurant. 
And  then. 

From  the  right  side,  a  sudden  flash  caught  his  eye  whipping  I 
head  around.  But  as  immediately  as  it  had  appeared  to  him,  just  q 
quickly  was  it  gone  again,  around  the  corner  and  perhaps  into  a  sto:^ 
His  head  pounded  with  excitement.  He  knew  it  was  the  same,  the  ex&; 
image  he'd  caught  that  morning  long  ago  in  Chile  by  the  ocean,  and  J 
that  cold  evening  in  Lisbon  against  a  red  setting  sun,  and  in  the  heat  t 
that  Bombay  alleyway  where  the  flies  had  been  thick  around  1 1 
peddlers'  carts.  The  previous  times  it  had  appeared  for  just  those  f(* 
tantalizing  moments,  a  collage  of  colors  and  patterns  that  would  ripf 
with  the  air,  vanish  quickly,  and  leave  him  in  complete  bewildermer 
Only  now  amid  the  noise  and  tension  of  the  street  did  he  realize  its  tr 
purpose,  with  a  revelation  so  startling  to  his  mind  that  for  twen 
seconds  he  stood  rooted  without  thought  or  breath. 

It  was  the  woman's  skirt. 

Quickly  he  broke  into  a  run,  dodging  the  cars  by  slipping  betwet 
them.  The  excitement  filled  his  mind.  He  reached  the  corner  with 
stride  and  was  round  it  with  his  next  step.  He  wheeled  frantically,  h , 
eyes  on  everything,  but  he  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  object  that  h« 
thrown  him  to  the  moment.  She  couldn't  have  evaded  him,  he  though 
he  was  too  close  to  have  lost  her  again.  And  he  cursed  himself  f< 
having  not  moved  sooner,  clenching  his  fists  and  searching  the  crow , 
for  some  sight,  some  clue  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  he  heard  a  voice  call  out  behind  him,  "Hello  John 
He  spun  round  mistaking  the  name  for  his  own,  and  saw  two  me 
walking  toward  one  another,  smiles  on  their  faces  and  hands  extendet 
But  his  turn  was  just  quick  enough  for  him  to  catch  sight  of  a  womai 
her  calico  skirt  reflecting  the  sun  as  it  darted  behind  a  building. 

He  was  after  her  in  a  second— running  across  the  pavement,  Y  i 
caught  hold  of  a  pole  and  swung  himself  ninety  degrees  around  th  \ 
corner,  releasing  it  at  the  precise  moment  and  allowing  the  turn  t» 


d  :1  him  further.  Nothing  could  interfere  now,  he  thought,  confident 
it:he  woman  held  a  clue  toward  the  final  solution  of  his  quest.  But 
would  the  goal  be?  Lon  Nevada  neither  knew  nor  cared  at  this 
■—the  end  of  the  search  had  never  been  rehearsed  in  his  mind, 
rips  because  of  a  subconscious  reflex  which  left  the  moment  always 
S'p  ahead,  a  carrot  that  kept  the  donkey  eternally  pulling  the  cart. 
>ias  his  feet  pounded  the  pavement,  he  felt  only  the  overpowering 
et  to  catch  up  with  her,  to  quench  forever  his  thirst  for  the  mystery 
e  mbodied. 

And  faster  he  ran— did  she  turn  the  corner?  cross  the  street?  For  a 
3ient  he'd  lost  sight  of  her,  weaving  amongst  the  crowd  like  a 
n;rfly  in  meadow,  her  wings  suddenly  appearing  between  the  passing 

vo  people,  or  in  a  shadow  as  the  sun  crossed  the  clouds.  No  matter 
\i  quickly  he  ran,  she  remained  the  same  distance  ahead,  her  skirt 
i.ing  before  his  eyes,  her  figure  mocking  him  in  its  unattainability. 
*  then  suddenly  he  lost  her  altogether.  He  panicked,  and  began 
)ning  through  the  crowd,  his  passion  leading  him  like  the  matador's 
|L  One  block,  two  blocks,  now  three  he  crossed,  his  eyes  wild  in 
i"  sockets,  his  brain  afire  with  confused,  frantic  thought.  Faster— two 
iixtes  since  he'd  seen  her  last.  He  reached  the  next  block  and  plunged 
|  the  intersection  without  a  glance  to  either  side.  A  Cadillac  just 
lied  him  with  a  swerve  of  its  tail,  and  fired  its  sustained,  angry  blast 

is  feet  touched  sidewalk  again.  And  then,  stumbling,  he  could  go  no 
her.  He  slumped  against  a  telephone  pole,  his  chest  heaving  deeply, 

his  body  relaxed  as  he  closed  his  eyes  with  full  resignation. 

i  It  was  getting  on  4:00  p.m.  and  he  was  walking,  if  not  slower,  then 
ttle  steadier  through  the  city.  He'd  started  down  5th  Avenue  a  few 
irs  after  giving  up  the  chase  in  the  streets,  and  was  now  thinking  that 
encounter  of  the  afternoon  would  be  added  as  a  fourth  to  the  list, 

the  woman  had  appeared  to  him  at  three  different  times  in  the  past. 
:  first  had  occurred  in  a  small  Valparaisian  bar,  on  Chile's  Pacific 
st.  Lon  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  the 
man  was  at  the  bar  with  her  back  to  him.  He  watched  her  with 
;rest—  she  wore  the  skirt  that  he  was  seeing  for  the  first  time.  And 

stood  there  motionless  for  a  full  minute  until  straightening  and 
ving  towards  the  door.  Suddenly  it  struck  him  that  she'd  been 
•ing  at  him  in  a  small  mirror  that  hung  behind  the  counter.  It  was 
ond  doubt,  the  angle  of  her  feet,  his  position  in  the  chair.  He  was 
nned,  yet  too  drunk  to  rise  and  pursue  her.  He  could  only  finish  his 
i,  and  then  stare  into  the  empty  glass  for  an  hour,  wondering  if  he 
ln't  made  a  mistake. 

Then,  in  Lisbon,  some  six  years  later,  she  appeared  again.  Lying  on 


the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  he  stared  at  the  sky  that  was  red  from  far-flui; 
corner  to  straight  above— amber  through  the  clouds  and  low  on  tit 
horizon.  He  became  mesmerized  with  the  night,  and,  in  his  solitude,  fit. 
lost  in  contemplating  the  vastness  of  the  heavens.  In  that  instantt 
cruising  ship  broke  the  spell,  creeping  silently  under  his  face  with 
stack  belching  smoke  and  a  deck  lined  with  people.  Then  his  hea. 
leaped  from  its  place.  She  was  standing  there  leaning  against  the  shipj 
rail,  her  back  carefully  placed  toward  him  and  the  skirt  flapping  in  tit 
breeze.  He  was  trembling  and  numb  with  shock,  for  she  was  there  fit 
him  alone  to  see.  He  was  on  his  feet  but  frozen  where  he  stooa 
watching  helplessly  as  the  boat  pulled  away.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes,  am 
her  image  was  blurred  while  the  ship  diminished  into  the  dusk— untii 
hours  it  seemed,  and  finally,  he  walked  away. 

And  then  in  Bombay,  after  five  years,  he  sat  in  a  doorway  in  tH 
midst  of  a  marketplace,  quietly  observing  the  moving  crowd.  The  sui' 
was  hot,  blinding,  and  he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  pain.  Then,  almost  tod 
quickly  for  him  to  see,  she  ran  by,  her  skirt  in  a  brilliant  blaze,  dancir.it 
almost,  and  vanishing  instantly.  He  rose  in  confusion,  stumbling  in  hog 
direction,  but  his  foot  caught  a  rock  throwing  him  to  the  grouncnj 
Frantically  he  tried  getting  up.  His  ankle  was  sprained,  and  at  best  hfl 
could  limp.  He  went  as  far  as  he  could,  then  stopped,  slumping  against  ti 
wall,  his  bitterness  and  frustration  filling  him.  He  cursed  the  ground  anni 
her  elusiveness,  and  vowed  that  one  day  he'd  finally  catch  up  to  her  .  .  J 

The  memories  descended,  settled,  and  joined  like  snowflakes  int  1 
one  blanket  of  thought,  leaving  Lon  Nevada  sad  and  pale  in  the  wanui ' 
afternoon.  It  was  getting  cooler,  and  the  people  were  running  for  thl 
transports,  hurrying  to  get  home  for  dinner.  In  his  own  ignorance  c 
family  connection,  Lon  fell  into  a  moving  crowd  and  drifted  with  it  1 1 
a  subway  entrance.  He  paid  his  fare  and  stood  waiting,  thinking  all  th  j 
while  how  close  he  had  just  come  to  catching  her.  The  train  roare 
from  the  tunnel,  slid  to  a  stop,  picked  up  the  waiting,  and  streaked  int 
darkness  again.  He  sat  while  in  motion  watching  the  flashing,  passin 
lights,  and  he  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  till  his  life  would  b 
refueled  again  with  her  existence.  Five,  six  years?  ten?  Would  today  b 
their  last  encounter  forever? 

The  subway  came  to  a  stop  and  Lon  jumped  off,  suddenly  desirin 
fresh  air.  When  he  reached  the  top  stairs  he  was  in  Greenwich  Village 
and  walking  aimlessly,  he  tried  thinking  of  places  where  he  could  gc 
Nothing  came,  so  he  watched  his  walking  feet,  counting  rhythm  an 
putting  the  same  number  of  steps  in  each  sidewalk  square.  At  on  ■ 
hundred  squares  he  looked  up.  A  coffee  shop  on  his  right,  "The  Fool ! 
it  was  called.  A  plate  glass  window  faced  the  street,  and  its  interior  wai 


f ,  pleasing  to  him,  the  sort  of  place  where  he'd  go  to  disappear,  A 
Orient  later  he  was  inside  and  settled  with  a  hot  drink. 

A  woman  sitting  at  a  table  beside  him  suddenly  began  making 
jyersation.  He  was  annoyed.  Without  a  glance  he  knew  her  whole 
I  loneliness,  a  few  sad  affairs-now  the  decay  and  boredom  of 
poaching  senility.  He  looked  at  her  again,  and  realized  more  fully 
\  his  life  had  become  a  search.  How  empty  the  lives  of  these 
^nary  people  seemed,  with  their  endless  emotions  and  their  daily 
j  flicts.  They  were  all  trapped,  locked  into  a  portrait  of  routine,  mere 
iiibitions  for  Nevada  the  spectator  who  drifted  about  in  his  own 
iichment,  noticing  on  occasion  the  exceptional  piece.  And  it  was 
c  ical  how  they  puzzled  themselves  with  the  question  of  meaning, 
lie  he'd  pass  by  in  amusement  and  smile  at  their  efforts.  His  purpose 
I  already  laid  out,  and  their  pursuits  of  security  and  power  seemed  to 
l|  like  the  games  of  bored  children.  Lon  among  all  had  the  search, 
i  he  felt  certain,  in  a  relieved  sense,  that  he'd  chosen  the  right  path  in 
Ejto  take. 

i  He  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  woman's  chatter  and  was  about  to 
I  her  so  when  something  walked  by  the  window  which  shattered  his 
nights.  He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  in  an  unclocked  instant  was  flying 
.  the  door,  wheeling  in  every  direction  under  the  opening  of  the 
Mopy.  The  familiar  pattern  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  the 
:  roaching  dusk,  and  the  only  motion  was  a  bus  pulling  away  from  its 
p,  its  windows  filled  with  the  steam  of  unrecognized,  breathing 
Is. 

And  now  he  was  driving  the  car  through  the  night,  tense  and 
:catic  with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  still  in  the  city.  He  had  fallen 
k  ago  into  the  pattern  of  catching  the  skirt  for  a  few  brief  moments, 
fi  not  to  see  it  again  for  many  years.  But  it  had  appeared  to  him 
Ice  this  single  day,  and  the  coincidence  filled  him  with  the  hope  of 
Bible  success.  It  had  been  his  original  intention  to  cruise  the  streets 
the  city  with  an  open  eye.  But  the  darkness  had  made  a  view  of  the 
»:walks  impossible,  so  he  parked  the  car  and  sat  trying  to  think  of 
ther  plan. 

;  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  outside  the  vehicle,  walking  briskly  and 
ping  his  head.  An  idea  struck  him  and  he  hailed  a  cab,  explaining  to 
driver  that  a  woman  had  to  be  found,  that  speed  was  of  the  essence, 
1  that  the  price  was  no  object.  They  drove  off  and  began  crossing 
m.  Lon  sat  in  the  back,  his  eyes  searching  hard,  attempting  to  see 
ry  woman  that  walked  by.  Hours  passed,  the  meter  increased,  and  he 
an  to  feel  despair  once  more.  His  eyes  and  neck  were  aching,  and  his 
jience  was  approaching  the  breaking  point.  Finally,  he  could  stand  it 


no  longer,  and  motioning  the  driver  to  pull  over,  he  paid  the  enormcx 
fare  and  went  dejectedly  away,  pulling  the  weight  of  his  failure  behin. 
him. 

And  he  began  looking  to  the  stars  as  he  walked,  accusing  the< 
bitterly  for  all  his  hardships.  He  had  failed  once  again,  and  his  sense  I 
being  alone  increased  in  having  no  one  to  console  him.  A  thirst  too 
him,  and  spotting  a  cafe,  he  crossed  the  street  and  entered.  There  wasi 
dark  table  in  the  corner,  and  he  sat  down  ordering  coffee  with  cream. . 
was  soothing  to  his  mind  and  throat,  and  he  drank  carefully  to  saw 
the  pleasure  of  its  heat.  He  stared  numbly  at  the  surface  of  the  driril 
which  changed  with  each  movement,  reflecting  hypnotically  the  light 
above  him.  But  something  seemed  different.  And  looking  up,  he  knev 

There  she  stood,  ten  feet  away,  leaning  against  the  wall  and  starinj 
intently  at  his  face.  Her  gaze  was  bright  and  radiated  a  brilliance  I 
intense  that  Lon  became  lost  in  the  aura  like  a  child  in  sunlight.  T\\\ 
face  was  exquisitely  beautiful  -  a  certain  mystique  about  the  eyes-anu 
Lon  could  not  look  away.  In  that  same  moment  he  felt  on  a  brink,  1 
complete  consummation  of  all  the  years,  now  erased  with  the  look  i : 
her  eye.  She  wore  the  skirt,  and  a  blouse  of  sheerest  black.  But  he  vr« 
naked  under  her  stare,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes,  never  had  he  know*! 
such  emotion.  She  remained  where  she  was,  leaning  and  continuing  th1 
stare.  But  then,  she  stood  and  started  walking  toward  the  door.  He  wa 
up  like  lightning,  his  mind  alive-they  touched,  spun,  and  were  off  ill 
the  night. 

Dancing  they  went,  challenging  the  coldness  of  the  sky 
Embracing,  holding,  their  feet  ran  without  touching  ground.  And  her 
she  looked  at  him  and  there  he  laughed  full,  clutching  her  warmth  t< 
his  unending  cold.  It  might  have  been  raining  but  he  didn't  know,  fori 
was  dark  and  he  was  in  light  and  she  pirouetted  before  him  like  the  sui 
to  her  planet.  He  caught  her  in  midturn  and  lifted  her  from  the  groun< 
but  with  a  playful  kick  she  was  free  and  waiting  to  be  caught  again.  Hi 
was  in  ecstasy  and  he  shouted  defiantly  at  the  stars  while  she 
mysterious  in  the  silence,  cherished  her  own  bliss  without  a  sound.  Anc 
then  they  were  staring,  he  pouring  his  desire  into  her  eyes  and  sh< 
receiving,  sending  back.  They  found  themselves  in  a  room  and  their  lip; 
met  with  the  power  of  their  need.  The  skirt  dropped  and  th< 
boundaries  fell  as  she  lay  on  the  bed  and  drew  his  fire  to  hers.  H< 
covered  her  face  with  kisses,  and  she  threw  her  arms  tightly  about  hi; 
neck.  He  was  lost  and  found  in  her  embrace,  but  with  a  silent  though 
knew  that  the  quest  had  reached  its  goal.  And  they  looked  once  mon 
in  each  others'  eyes  knowing  their  peak  together,  then  to  topple,  anc 
slide,  and  settle  finally  in  their  union,  knowing  for  once  and  forever  thf 


e  lty  of  one. 

[  Daylight  broke  through  the  curtain,  and  Lon  Nevada  was  stirred 
In  sleep.  He  breathed  deep  and  remembered  the  night,  his  hand 
I  hing  out  to  his  side  and  finding  no  one.  Without  alarm  he  knew  all, 
n  sat  up  slowly  in  bed.  There  she  was,  fully  dressed  and  just  preparing 
)  o.  They  stared  a  long  while  in  silence  until  she  dropped  her  gaze  and 
';:hed  the  floor.  Tears  came  to  her  eyes  and  a  shaking  to  her 
raiders.  He  spoke. 

"I'll  find  you  again." 
j  She  lifted  her  head,  eyes  brimming  with  tears  and  filled  with  pain. 
Ij  could  only  nod,  and  then  turning,  opened  the  door  and  left, 
jning  down  the  steps  and  out  into  the  morning. 

li 


Dave  Fishelson 


ill 


IMAGINE 

".  .  .  Imagine  all  the  people  .  .  ." 

-  John  Lennon 


Spring,  as  suggested  by  the  Jesus  freaks  crowded  in  clumps  around 
i  Washington  monument,  is,  like  Christmas,  (and  they  add  as  an 
:erthought  that  some  Jews  will  agree  with  Spring,  though  not  with 
iristmas)  a  time  for  giving.  I  gave  you  a  pack  of  seeds  yesterday,  and 
>u  will  find,  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  that  they  have  grown  red  tomatoes 
stead  of  the  usual  Spring  violets. 

He  has  grown,  you  will  think  to  yourself  (you  will  think  it  in 
ench,  standing  in  your  father's  Parisian  garden.  Maybe  you  will  even 
lash  the  painted  wine  bottle  holding  last  years  violets,  or  the  dried 
rnation  from  the  one  before  me.  Was  there  one  before  me?)  and  you 
ill  imagine  me  with  a  full  grown  beard,  a  white  one,  instead  of  the 
irly  black  stubble  that  used  to  rub  your  face  as  we  stood  alone  in  the 
eenhouse,  lost  in  the  purple  lights,  purple  violets,  and  the  blue 
■/ilight.  Maybe  I  will  have  grown  that  white  beard  when  we  meet  again 
id  you  will  think  for  half  a  moment  that  life  is  a  Deja  Vu.  (This  too 

bu  will  think  in  French)  and  maybe  it  is. 

I  know  your  thoughts,  for  you  told  them  to  me  as  I  sat  next  to 

1 3u  on  the  bus  on  my  way  to  the  Washington  monument,  as  I  sat 
aring  at  your  blue  silk  stockings,  your  shopping  bag  stuffed  full  of 
owers  and  your  copy  of  Notes  To  Myself.,  and  sat  listening  to  you 
>eak  (you  spoke  to  yourself,  you  recall,  we  were  alone)  about  your 
wish  mother  and  your  father's  apartment  in  Paris,  where  you  would 
:turn  tomorrow.  I  can  still  almost  hear  your  voice,  as  I  stepped  off  the 
us,  saying,  "Merci,  Merci  Beacoup."  (?)  "For  the  seeds.  Thanks  for  the 
:eds,  Mister.  Here.  Here's  a  quarter.  Why  don't  you  get  yourself  a 
lave." 


Gary  Lee 


GRANDFATHER  FLEXO 


i. 

At  home  he  was  always  quiet,  staring  at  the  linen  tablecloth 
Avoiding  the  old  woman's  fingers  (those  blue  fingers) 
Locking  the  silver  in  her  red  mahogany  chest. 
But  in  Williamsburg, 

Among  the  jostling  wagons,  the  shouting  men, 

His  eyes  grew  luminous,  blue,  intense. 
I  remember  his  flimsy  fruit  stands 
(The  bad  tomato  shoved  under  the  rest 
So  the  bargain  price  worked  out), 
His  quick  hands 
Twisting  a  parsley  root, 
Slicing  away  the  rotten  half  of  a  pear, 
His  hands  stuffing  carrots  and  soup  greens 
Into  the  necks  of  number  five  bags. 

I  still  smell  the  celery,  onions,  leeks, 

The  sharp  stench  that  never  left 

His  peaked  caps, 

His  bristling,  crew-cut  hair. 
His  were  the  rows  of  fierce  persimmons 

Shining  in  the  white-glare  light, 
His  the  stacks  of  deep,  green  cucumbers 

Pulsing  in  boxes  of  red  and  white, 
His  the  fields  of  plums  and  peaches 
Rotting  in  the  Brooklyn  sun  — 

Winesaps  are  burning  burning  in  the  rank 

New  Utrecht  si 


2. 

Yet  toward  the  end  he  forgot  all  this. 
"Yankel,"  he  wept,  tears  rushing 

Down  the  stubbled  cheeks 
Of  this  once  strong,  almost  ruthless  man, 
"I  never  gave  the  Schwartzes  a  bad  tomato, 
I  never  gave  your  Mamma  a  bag 
Of  rotten  cherries  and  no-good  pears." 

I  had  no  heart  to  deny  his  truth, 
Point  with  cruel  directness 
At  the  loss  of  memory  in  this  eight-year-old 
Drowning  man.  .  . 

Lies  hold  us  together 
Like  bandages. 

Jack  Zucker 


15 


The  room  becomes  dark  very  suddenly,  light  softens  corners  ol) 
objects  with  shadows.  The  room  waits  in  its  warmth,  following  the< 
hands  of  the  clock,  changing  its  moods  accordingly.  It  is  seven  in  that 
evening,  daylight  savings  time.  The  notes  of  the  piano  melt  out  into  thet 
air.  All  about  the  room  there  is  a  heavy  richness  of  an  older  than  the* 
present  time.  Technically,  it  is  an  ageless  place,  the  colors  of  velvet  andc 
silk  have  never  faded.  Outside,  rain  is  being  filtered  through  leaves^ 
Thunder  roars  distantly.  The  girl  at  the  piano  is  playing  Chopin,  slowly  ^ 
inexpertly,  but  she  has  absorbed  herself.  The  tone  of  a  piano  has  neveri 
fallen  so  softly  on  the  room,  she  does  not  realize  this.  Chopin  stands! 
behind  her  in  the  dark,  with  his  long  warm  hands  on  her  hair.  He  is  atn 
rest.  She  is  not. 

There  is  no  applause.  She  stands  and  bows.  Her  dress  becomes 
black  velvet.  She  lifts  her  hand  to  Chopin  who  kisses  it.  His  lips  aree 
warm,  his  eyes  are  dark  brown.  She  cannot  hear  his  soft  French  voice, ^ 
but  it  echoes  on  the  edges  of  her  mind.  He  is  giving  her  his  trust.  As  if  I 
she  had  rehearsed  it,  she  accepts  him.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  shee 
takes  his  hands,  the  chandelier  throws  an  unrealistic  light  on  his  dark 
face.  She  closes  her  eyes  and  the  tears  fall  out  beneath  them  like  golden 
coins.  He  washes  over  her. 

The  key  turns  in  the  lock.  Somehow,  she  is  wiping  her  eyes.  There 
is  Michael  in  the  doorway,  speaking  and  being  trivial.  She  wants  him  to  )j| 
come  to  her  and  kiss  her  without  having  said  a  word.  She  holds  her  feet  I 
to  the  ground,  answers  him.  She  sits  with  him  on  the  couch,  exchanging 
words.  Chopin  has  taken  all  but  the  most  logical  part  of  her  brain,  she  E 
wants  to  touch  him,  or  worse  still,  she  wants  him  to  touch  her,  finally  , 
the  words  have  stopped  going  to  him  and  back  to  her,  and  a  long  silence 
erases  everything.  Chopin  is  quite  clearly  standing  at  the  window  in  the  t 
back  of  the  room.  She  turns  to  him,  but  he  is  looking  out  into  the 
street  and  does  not  catch  her  eye.  She  waits  on  her  sense  of  touch,  she 
feels  all  sensation  at  the  base  of  her  mind,  there  is  no  solution  to  all  the 
seriousness.  She  can  tell  that  Chopin  could  sense  this.  Still  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  looking  at  her.  Michael  has  caught  nothing.  He  smiles  at  her 
broadly,  he  thinks  he  understands  the  silence  perfectly.  He  says: 

Well,  how  shall  we  do  it  this  time? 

She  catches  her  breath,  starts  to  speak,  and  then  Chopin  speaks 
through  her: 

Let's  do  it  like  Lovers. 


She  cannot  make  herself  look  at  him.  He  says  nothing. 
I'm  sorry. 

No  don't  be.  What  do  you  mean  "like  lovers"?  Aren't  we  lovers? 
hide  like  lovers. 

)    All  that  is  in  her  to  go  back  on  what  she  feels  disintegrates.  She 

|  aks  by  herself: 

I   No,  we're  not  lovers. 

}  She  hates  talking  to  him  like  she  is,  she  wishes  she  could  tell  him. 
jf  says: 

I  don't  know  what  you  want.  I  always  thought  we  were  fine 
:<;ether. 

He  finds  it  impossible  to  look  at  her.  They  memorize  the  patterns 
)  the  rug. 

i  I  can't  explain  it,  she  says,  I'm  trying  to  pretend  it  doesn't  matter, 
jit  it  does. 

You  need  people,  you  know. 

But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it? 
i    Shit,  I  don't  know.  I  guess  I  should  go. 

I  The  thing  is  you  don't  love  me.  It  didn't  even  used  to  matter-but 
Kw-but  you  don't  want  to  hear  this. 

;  No  i— 

No,  you  just  can't  understand. 

He  shouts  wretchedly: 
j  Look  at  me!  Do  you  think  I  like  to  be  told  that?  But  you  don't 
ye  me.  I  need  a  committment  from  you.  I  know  you  hate  to  talk,  and 
[h  just  as  uncomfortable.  I  just  have  to  have  it.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I 
:n't  know  what  to  day.  He  speaks  slowly,  and  Chopin  becomes  fainter 
id  fainter  at  the  window. 

Look,  I  don't  know  if  I  love  you  or  not.  I  don't  even  think  you 
kow  if  you  love  me  either.  I  think  I'm  afraid,  and  I  think  you're 
laid,  so  I  want  you  and  I  need  you.  That's  all. 

The  relief  in  the  room  is  almost  audible.  Chopin  and  his  cloudy 
sadows  has  disapeared  from  the  room,  and  the  rain  has  stopped, 
:!Jmingly  all  at  once.  In  disbelief  she  says: 

Really? 

Yes. 

Well  then,  we  can  do  it  like  lovers. 

He  turns  off  the  light.  The  buttons  on  her  shirt  open  like  petals  on 
'■■  lower.  She  loves  me,  she  loves  me  not. 


Robin  Chotzinoff 


1? 


TERMINAL 


Hurtling  in  horizontal: 

some  brush  blurs  past 
quickly; 

pebbles  are  streaks 

in  mottled  confusion. 

All  seen  through  a  pallor,  a 

nausea: 

The  green  tinge  of 
plexiglass. 

Some  change  in  passage 
of  speed,  of  direction 
snaps  back  the  mind. 
A  phrase  bubbles  up 
again,  from  where? 
Some  poem  last  term  or 
lyric  from  the  radio. 
The  time  rides  slow. 
A  dream  of  an  airstrip 
with  conical  markers 
as  far  as  the  eye. 

Him  in  the  water: 

droplets  gleaming  on 
flesh  livened  by  Cape  Cod 
salt  and  cold; 
Kicking  to  the  dinghy 
hoists  her  upon  it 
and  it  rocks,  rocks 
with  the  moon  and  tide 
long,  long. 


Rushing  to  Boston: 

Some  houses,  more  clustered, 
are  denser,  more  hostile. 
The  air  conditioner 
pinches  up  from  the  vent 
forces  out  that  last  slow  warmth 
ending  the  summer. 

II 

Waking: 

The  brilliance  hurts. 

Sun  slams  the  sheet  on  the  floor 

pulses  back; 

shocks  weary  eyes  to  aching. 
Some  dust  travels  in 
a  lightshaft 
falling  and  rising 
each  by  itself. 

Rising: 

A  suitcase  thrown  open 
is  sandy-this  sand  to  be 
carried  through  winter  in 
gritty  remembrance  of 
her. 

A  desk  drawer  emptied: 
some  looseleaf,  some  pencils 
unsharpened 

a  New  Yorker,  well-thumbed 
and  some  cigarette  paper 
quickly  discarded. 

Leaving: 

The  bed  stripped- 
mattress  worn  down  in  the  middle 
some  stuffing  breaks  through. 

The  front  steps  cracked: 

rain  seeped  in 

a  weed  grows  from  the  middle  step. 
Let  it  go. 

Brian  Zeger 
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Scarring  in  shuffle,  3  sightless  passionate 
Come.  Malevolent  eyes  search  my  limbs  sticking, 
and  they  whisper  agreed  in  silence, 
"be  careful."  I'd  seen  them  before,  but 
Met  upon  a  green,  they  shook  hard. 

Causing  tinted  billowings,  a  blue  in  pastel, 
I  shield  my  face  heavy  with  heartburn. 
Quick:  "goodday"  ...  a  crack  in  meaning- 
Going  on,  I  peered  (!)  in  seeking  self. 

-Damn!  to  myself  at  home. 

Stretching  quietly  beyond  a  wet  haze, 

Water  sheets  make  a  close  pine,  and  see  hoarded 

Nails  of  rime  teeth  cut  the  lawn. 

Out  of  blue  smoke  woods,  a  whipping  chirr 

For  an  icy  morning. 

Paul  Berryman 
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INSTITUTION 


Through  fine  glass  plates  across 

the  balconies  gripped  onto  brick  walls 

leaves  like  rows  of  clapping  hands 

climb  the  notches.  Vintage  cords  wrapped  about 

all  this  window-work  until 

I  think  now  my  eyes  have  turned. 

They  are  a  traditional  blue 

like  the  lettered  sweaters  worn  here, 

hanging  on  the  dormitory  hooks. 

Move  over.  I  view  on  fellow's  animal  ears,  mouths 
where  I  think  now  there  may  be  spirit  Yes 
instinct  passed  over  those  lips  like  spray  starch 
until  they  became  parched  and  brittle, 
bitter  and  hesitant. 

He  sits  there  on  crumbling  marble  bench, 
bent  on  assumptions, 

convictions  that  I  -  novice  erasing  my  faults, 

tending  to  the  business  of  forming  those  blank  stares  - 

do  not  see  any  ludicrousy  in  the  eyes. 

Heroic  strides  to  and  from  the  illustrious  halls, 
the  tiles  on  the  floors  like  Her  Magesty's  bathroom, 
rattling  only  when  the  professors  ramp  and  rage. 

Through  mutated  hands,  only 

to  touch  the  wooden  handles  and  fine  gold-starred 
doors,  all  ajar,  all  enticing, 
but  closing  fast  and  hard. 


Janie  Barnett 


THE  CHANGING  SCENE 


That's  all  folks.  It's  over.  There  ain't  no  more."  The  crown  ^ 
exploded  with  applause.  The  lights  snapped  off.  Ginny  closed  t K.i 
curtains;  the  cast  had  finished  their  last  curtain  call.  They  had  boweci  j 
humbly  in  a  line,  holding  hands,  then  rushed  backstage.  Ginny  walkect 
down  the  dark  circular  stairs  to  the  dressing  rooms  and  poured  herselfl 
a  cup  of  coffee.  The  players  were  changing  into  their  street  clothess 
getting  ready  for  the  reception  at  Bill  Davidson's  house.  It  had  beerr 
their  final  performance;  they  wished  to  celebrate  their  success.  Ginnj) 
kissed  her  friend  Lisa,  the  lead  actress,  on  the  cheek,  then  climbed  thei 
staircase  to  her  stage  managers  booth.  She  had  many  things  to  dc 
before  she  left  for  the  party. 

Ginny  sat  down  at  her  desk  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  smal 
mirror  that  hung  against  the  wall.  She  looked  young  for  thirty;  her  eye?« 
still  shone  and  her  smile  was  pleasing.  Her  thick  blonde  hair  flowed! 
down  the  back  of  her  neck  and  caressed  her  shoulders.  Ginny  had  beer.) 
working  at  the  Changing  Scene  theater  for  two  years;  she  felt  worn,  yet 
clean  and  strong.  She  looked  away  from  the  mirror  and  took  a  long  sip 
from  her  coffee.  As  she  shuffled  some  scripts  on  her  desk,  Bill,  the 
theater  director,  hurried  noisily  up  the  metal  stairs. 

"Oh,  good.  I'm  glad  I  caught  you.  I  thought  you'd  be  gone  to  the 
reception,"  Bill  said. 

"No.  Not  yet.  I've  got  a  few  things  to  clean  up  around  here  before 
I  leave." 

"Well,  you  are  coming,  aren't  you?" 

"Sure."  She  piled  up  some  scripts  and  set  them  in  a  drawer. 
"Well,  I've  finally  got  the  next  play  booked.  It's  the  New  York 
Dramatic  Troupe.  They've  been  on  the  road  for  the  past  five  months." 
"When  do  they  play  here?" 

"Oh,"  Bill  said,  "in  about  three  weeks.  They're  arriving  tomorrow 
to  check  the  facilities."  He  handed  her  a  stack  of  papers. 
"Is  all  this  other  stuff  script  and  actors'  names?" 
"Right.  They'll  be  in  town  tomorrow." 
"O.K.  I'll  see  you  at  the  reception." 

"O.K."  Bill  said.  He  turned  and  went  down  to  the  dressing  rooms 
again. 


Ginny  flicked  on  the  work  lights  so  she  could  see  the  papers.  She 
>ened  a  program  from  New  York  and  read. 

APPEARANCE 
A  PLAY  BY  NORMAN  JOHNSON 

IEWESTER  TAYLOR   Simon  McLain 

RS.  JENSEN   Laura  Allen 

le  reached  for  her  coffee  cup,  but  it  was  nearly  empty.  All  that  was 
:t  were  the  lack  dregs  in  the  bottom.  She  put  the  cup  back  on  the 
sk  and  read  more. 

^EPHEN  WILSON  Brian  Martin 

;r  eyes  grew  big,  and  she  let  the  paper  fall.  She  leaned  her  head  back 
d  slowly  closed  her  eyes. 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  when  Ginny  got  to  the  stage.  She  had 
•ne  to  the  reception  on  the  night  before  and  stayed  out  late  drinking, 
wonder,"  she  thought  to  herself,  opening  the  back  stage  door,  "if  I 
as  drinking  to  celebrate  or  drinking  to  forget.  It  would  probably  be 
:tter  if  I  didn't  think  about  it." 

Ginny  walked  into  the  Workshop,  took  off  her  coat,  and  began 
reaking  down  the  set  from  Elan.  The  set  had  been  fairly  simple,  so  it 
ame  apart  quickly;  she  had  the  scenery  apart  and  stored  in  an  hour, 
tifter  she  had  all  the  props  stacked  in  a  closet,  she  sat  down  at  her  desk 
(Tid  began  to  plan  the  set,  yet  her  mind  would  not  concentrate  on 
esigning  scenery  for  Appearance.  Ginny's  thoughts  drifted  to  Brian, 
le  had  left  ten  months  before  with  the  New  York  Dramatic  Troupe, 
ravelling  around  the  country.  She  said  to  herself,  "Why  does  he  send 
le  letters  and  money  when  he's  on  the  road?  I  don't  cash  his  checks.  I 
on't  want  them."  She  snapped  her  pencil  in  half.  It  broke  with  a  dull 
rack,  like  a  tree  limb  breaking  under  the  white  weight  of  an  early 
nowstorm.  Ginny  pushed  Brian  out  of  her  thoughts  and  started  back 
o  work.  She  took  the  long  extension  ladder  from  the  storespace,  set  it 
Igainst  the  balcony  and  began  to  check  the  lecos  and  freznels,  making 
are  the  lightbulbs  were  not  darkened  with  carbon.  It  was  late 
fternoon  when  she  finished.  Her  hands  were  black  with  oil  and  dust 
rom  the  lights,  and  she  felt  grubby.  Leaving  the  ladder  against  the 
alcony,  she  walked  down  the  sloping  aisle,  then  back  stage  and  down 
he  dark  circular  staircase  to  the  dressing  room.  She  pushed  open  the 
eavy  door  and  walked  into  the  brightly  lit  room.  There  stook  Brian 
lone.  Ginny  knew  she  could  not  run.  Dutifully,  she  spoke.  "Hello, 
>rian." 

Brian  turned  around  and  saw  her.  He  punched  out  his  cigarette 
nd  hugged  her.  She  struggled  to  free  herself. 

"Brian.   Brian!"   She   pushed   his  chest  away.  His  long  hands 


remained  on  her  shoulders  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"I  didn't  think  you'd  still  be  working  here,"  he  said. 

Ginny  plucked  his  hands  from  her  shoulders,  and  placed  them  au 
his  sides.  She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  before  she  spoke.  He  was;, 
small,  slight  man,  a  bit  taller  than  Ginny,  with  round  shoulders  than 
looked  square  under  his  white  wool  sweater.  His  face  still  intrigued  herr 
Cold  steel-blue  eyes  with  long  brown  eyelashes.  High  forehead.  Thiri 
blonde  hair  that  swept  over  the  back  of  his  head  to  the  bottom  of  hiii 
collar.  He  looked  older  than  thirty-two.  "Yes.  I'm  still  working  heree 
How  is  the  road?" 

Brian  sat  down  on  a  high  stool  and  lit  another  cigarette  while. 
Ginny  washed  her  hands  and  poured  herself  a  cup  of  coffee.  As  she  sat 
down  in  the  bentwood  chair,  he  said,  "Not  bad  at  all.  We've  beeni! 
through    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Boston,   and    here   we   are  fl 
Providence." 

She  bit  her  lip  and  nodded. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "it's  been  pretty  exciting.  It's  good  to  get  onn 
the  road  and  play  in  different  cities.  Meeting  new  people.  Seeing  alll 
the  new  places."  His  long  white  hands  soared  in  the  air  like  two  white' 
owls  in  the  night  as  he  gestured.  "But  I  like  it  even  more  when  I  get  tch 
work  with  people  I  already  know,  like  you."  His  hands  nestled  ini 
warmth  under  his  wool  covered  arms. 

Ginny  was  silent  for  a  long  time  with  her  thoughts. 

"God,  here  I  am  sitting  with  Brian.  I  feel  like  I'm  not  here.  No 
sense  of  belonging." 

Ginny  and  Brian  had  lived  together  the  year  before  on  Freeman 
Parkway,  in  a  small  apartment.  They  had  had  good  times  together, 
going  to  the  beach  in  the  afternoon,  then  climbing  into  Ginny's  little 
MG  and  heading  for  the  theater,  where  he  acted  and  she  directed. 

Brian  interrupted  her  thoughts.  He  clenched  his  hands  together  ir 
his  lap  and  said,  "Why'd  you  pull  away  from  me?" 

Ginny  said,  "I  don't  know.  It  just  didn't  feel  right." 

"Feel  right?" 

"That's  right,"  she  said  softly.  I  don't  really  want  to  talk  aboui 

it." 

Brian's  hands  unclasped.  "You  don't  want  to  talk  about  it?" 
"Alright,"  she  said  a  bit  annoyed.  "Let's  talk.  Let's  talk  about  it.' 
"Don't  get  mad." 
"Who's  mad?" 

"You  are."  His  hands  flew  out  and  pointed  at  her.  "What  about?' 
"That  man,  "  she  said  abruptly,  "I  should've  killed  him.  Shoi 
him." 

"No.  It  would've  done  you  no  good." 


'  "I  swear,  I  could  have  killed  him." 

.  "It  wouldn't  have  made  you  feel  better,"  he  said,  drumming  his 

prs  on  the  rim  of  the  stool. 

.  She  chewed  her  thumb  and  nodded. 

'  "I  suppose  if  I  said  I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "it  wouldn't  affect  you?" 
"Not  really." 

Brian  reached  over  and  put  his  hand  on  her  knee.  "Ginny?" 

"No  thanks."  She  moved  her  knee,  leaving  his  hand  groping  in  the 
i  Then  she  said.  "Why  are  you' still  wearing  our  engagement  band?" 

"Just  to  remember.  I  can't  help  it  if  I  still  " 

;  "No.  Not  after  what  happened." 

"What.'  He  slid  the  gold  band  up  and  down  his  finger. 

"Brian,  don't  play  dumb  with  me.  If  it  had  been  a  woman  maybe 

His  hands  sliced  through  the  air  like  a  hatchet,  cutting  her  words 
rt  as  she  spoke.  Squeezing  his  eyes  closed,  creases  of  skin  fanned  out 
:,>ss  his  temples.  Ginny  sipped  her  coffee  as  she  looked  at  Brian. 

"Don't  say  that,"  he  said,  "Its  none  of  your  business." 
!  "Not  my  business?"  she  said  slowly,  lowering  the  cup  from  her 
L  "That's  an  odd  thing  to  say." 

Brian  paused  for  a  long  time.  He  rubbed  his  moist  palms  together, 
nny,  I'll  quit  the  company  and  come  back  to  you." 
'  "No,  Brian.  Don't  be  so  damn  persistent.  Leave  with  the  rest.  You 
't  stay." 

"Should  I  quit  the  company  and  avoid  you?" 
|  "Look,  I  don't  care.  Well,  really  I  do  care.  Just  do  what  you  want." 
Brian  clenched  his  cigarette  in  his  fingers.  "You  don't  believe  me." 
"It's  not  a  question  of  believing  you." 
"Well,  then,  what  is  it?" 
"It's  a  question  of  abuse." 

Brian  fell  silent,  taking  pulls  off  his  cigarette.  "You  just  don't 
lerstand." 
"I  really  don't  want  to." 

"But  you've  seen  this  in  actors  before,"  he  whined. 
"This  is  different." 
"Like  how?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  could  work  with  them.  Take  it  in  stride.  But  this 
i  a  totally  different  perspective." 

Brian  sat  idle  on  his  hands  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the  loose 
eads  on  the  frayed  cuffs  of  Ginny's  blue  jeans.  Absently,  he  said, 
hat  can  I  say." 

"Nothing." 


"Don't  say  a  damn  thing,"  she  said. 
"I  can't." 

"You  have  to.  Don't  send  letters.  And  stop  sending  me  money; 
You  can't  buy  me  off.  I'm  no  cheap  slut.  I  don't  want  your  money.' 

"I  didn't  send  them  to  pay  you  for  anything." 

"Then  why  did  you  send  them?" 

"To  convince  you  I  was  coming  back." 

Ginny  stood  up.  "Brian,  look.  I  can't  cope  with  this  anymore.  DO 
what  you  want,  but  let  me  drift  away. 

Brian  wiped  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  forehead.  He  gropec 
for  words  but  they  would  not  come.  He  sat  on  the  stool  like  a  well  brec 
cat,  nibbling  his  paws  and  watching  her  go. 

Ginny  felt  strange,  almost  detached,  as  she  hurried  up  the  circulau 
stairs.  She  put  the  script  and  the  program  in  a  manila  folder,  got  heie 
coat,  and  walked  toward  Bill's  office.  She  knocked  on  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  he  called. 

She  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 

"Hi,  Ginny.  How's  the  set  looking?" 

"Well,  the  set  from  Elan  is  down  and  stored." 

"How  is  the  set  for  Appearance?" 

"I  haven't  started  it  yet." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Why?" 

"I'm  not  going  to.  I  want  to  leave.' 

Bill  sat  up  in  his  chair.  'Leave?" 

"Oh,  not  for  good.  Just  for  three  weeks.  At  least  until  Appearance 
is  over.  I  hope  this  is  alright." 

"Oh,  sure.  It's  fine.  But,  what's  the  matter?  Family?" 
"No.  Well,  yes  really.  Old  family." 

Bill  nodded.  "I  see.  Do  what  you  want.  I'll  have  Lisa  cover  for  you 
while  you're  gone." 

"Thanks,  Bill.  Here's  the  script.  I'll  see  you  in  a  few  weeks." 
Ginny  pushed  herself  up  from  the  chair  and  left. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  she  walked  out  onto  the  downtown 
sidewalks.  The  streets  were  flooded  with  cars  and  hungry  people. 
Winter  had  come  to  New  England;  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  trees  in: 
the  planter  boxes  that  lined  the  sidewalks.  £The  stark  limbs  quivered  in 
the  cross-town  breezes. 

Ginny  walked  blindly  down  Rivers  Avenue,  avoiding  the  crowd. 
There  was  a  tattered  old  man  selling  chestnuts  from  a  weathered  cart. 
She  usually  stopped  to  buy  from  him,  but  she  crossed  the  street  before 
his  stand.  As  she  passed  a  men's  store,  she  stopped  to  look  at  the 
display  in  the  window.  There  was  a  mannikin  in  the  window  wearing  a 
white  wool  sweater.  His  arms  were  folded  casually  across  his  chest. 


A  MAN  AMONGST 


He  walked  slowly,  spastically,  ever  on  the  verge  of  falling  on 
face,  finely  balanced  on  a  knife  edge,  black  shoes;  and  in  him  repose 
the  dignity  and  pain  of  suffering;  and  yet  there  was  the  ridicule 
there  was  the  cruelty,  degradation;  he  spoke  slowly,  as  if  he  we/ 
considering  each  word,  treasuring  it,  realizing  its  fullest  connotatioi< 
before  he  allowed  it  to  be  said;  his  face  would  contort,  and  strain,  woii 
and  eject  (his  eyes  would  blink,  as  if  endowed  with  a  life  of  their  ow. 
deep,  clear,  green  with  the  essence,  the  untapped  essence,  that  which  I 
in  man  which  makes  him  man,  and  yet  an  animal,  and  was  in  him)  son  ; 
words;  and  his  voice  would  be  pitched  low  and  would  rise  and  then  fa. 
almost  like  the  sound  of  a  passing  train  whistle,  in  a  way  which  evoktf: 
silent  snickers  from  people,  their  faces  averted,  their  eyes  directed  : 
fierce  contempt  away  from  their  object. 

He  would  write;  and  his  hand  would  hesitate,  and  clamp  like  a  viv 
the  pencil,  yellow,  poisonous  lead;  and  his  mind  would  already  ha\ 
received  the  problem,  conducted  haltingly,  grudgingly  along  bitt< 
nerves;  and  he  would  know  the  problem,  be  intimate  with  it,  glory  in  i 
yet  his  hand  would  hesitate  and  he  would  order  it,  but  his  body  woul 
not  listen,  and  I  would  look  away;  he  (and  his  hand,  long  fingers,  whit 
tapering,  red-yellow  with  pressure)  would  write  because  he  knew  an 
then  the  teacher  would  call  time;  I  would  watch  fascinated,  repelled;  fi 
was  not  finished,  yet  he  knew,  and  he  did  know. 

A  girl,  and  he,  chasing  her  around  the  room;  and  I  looked  at  th\ 
beige  tiles  in  the  floor,  neat,  small  squares.  He  gurgles  a  laugl 
ludicrous,  containing  a  hope  without  hope;  but  she  laughs  as  if  in  fui 
but  at  this  (she  knew)  travesty;  and  she  also  knew  and  he  knew  (as 
too,  know)  of  his  hope,  deep,  forlorn;  and  she,  impatiently  endurinj 
sure  in  her  perfect  humanity,  repulsed,  pityingly  escapes  as  he,  frantii , 
wipes  his  sleeve  across  his  snotty  nose,  bulbous,  red  and  blemished,  t 
preserve  what  little  dignity  was  left  him;  as  he  turns  I  see  him,  deepst 
eyes  reflecting  light,  obscuring  the  depths. 

I  came  upon  him,  feebly  shoving  into  the  air  a  ball,  and  I  showe 
him  how;  I  tried  to  be  as  one  to  another  man;  he  realized  and  wa 
pleased,  I  think;  but  it  was  only  another  pity  and  this,  too,  he  realize' 
though  I  tried,  and  he  made  a  basket;  I  told  him  he  could  do  anything  i 
he  really  tried;  I  knew  I  was  lying,  for  he  couldn't,  just  as  he  knew,  alsc 
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I  was  hoping,  longing  to  believe  I  spoke  truth,  as  his  parents  also 
d  and  had  said  and,  too,  others  had  said  this,  but  they  were  wrong 

|wrong;  yet  he  was  there  and  I  was;  and  we  parted,  each  satisfied, 

itisfied. 

I  saw  him,  once,  walking  jerkily,  like  a  person  walking  quickly 
i  a  steep  hill.  I  could  feel  some,  but  only  a  part,  of  his  pain  and 
>w  and  loneliness  then;  but  I  felt  it  deep  within  me,  an  agonizing 
ithy. 

One  day  he  was  gone,  not  dead,  and  I  had  known  him,  but  I 
1  't.  Where  he  walked,  a  man  walked;  where  he  was,  there  was  a 
i  human,  separated  as  we  all  are  and  more. 
And  he  was  here. 


Gordon  Billheimer 
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UNTITLED 


203,203.  The  number  rang  in  Barlows  inner  ear. 

He  had  not  seen  James  in  fifteen  years.  Time  had  passed  quickl) 
Barlow's  memory  seemed  to  lengthen  every  time  he  thought  back  on  itil 
he  opened  the  apartment  building  door  he  imagined  James'  smile  annl 
returned  it.  Keeping  a  grin,  he  walked  the  hall,  eager  to  start  thhl 
reunion  with  his  old  friend. 

A  man  older  than  Barlow  sat  on  a  bench  against  the  wall.  BarlovJ 
used  his  outgoing  self  to  cover  up  his  self-consciousness  by  extendin(i| 
his  arm  to  the  man  and  smiling,  to  ask:  "Could  you  tell  me  how  close  J 
am  to  room  203?"  The  man  remained  quiet  in  spite  of  the  question™ 
Barlow,  in  light  of  this,  lowered  his  arm,  erased  his  smile,  anol 
indignantly  repeated  the  question. 

"Closer  than  you've  ever  been,"  the  man  answered  rapidly. 

"C'mon  old  man,  I'm  in  no  mood  for  more  delays.  Traffic  was: 
slow,  and  I'm  tired." 

"It  was  huh?  I  suspect  it  is  the  spring,  everybody  searching  for 
some  countryside  on  the  first  warm  day." 

"Please,  old  man,  I  .  .  ." 

"Do  you  really  consider  me  an  old  man?"  the  man  broke  in  "I'vei 
got  color  in  my  face,  and  I  speak  with  clarity." 

Barlow  avoided  the  question  and  strode  down  the  hall,  reading 
each  room  number.  "You're  going  the  wrong  way!"  the  man  declared 
"it's  above  this  floor.  Just  follow  up  the  stairs  through  this  door."  He 
pointed  to  a  red  door  which  brightened  the  otherwise  livid  hallway. 

Barlow  clutched  the  door  handle  and  brought  the  door  open. 
"Wait,"  the  man  paused,  "urn;  ah;  gotta  cigarette?" 

Barlow,  out  of  instinct,  reached  into  his  pants  pocket  and  pulled 
out  a  pack  of  Camels,  and  in  his  haste  a  handful  of  coins  spilled  onto 
the  floor  inside  the  red  door.  "Godammit,  here  take  two  for  Gods' 
sake!" 

The  man  accepted  them,  mysteriously  pleased,  and  knelt  down  to 
help  pick  up  the  fallen  coins. 

"Don't  bother."  Barlow  advised  and  then  slammed  the  door 
behind  him. 


"But  .  .  ."  the  mans'  word  echoed  throughout  the  corridor  as  he 
<eted  the  money  that  lay  on  his  side  of  the  door. 

Barlow,  a  man  who  looked  to  the  future,  was  not  bothered 
inore  by  the  man's  tedious  persistance.  He  found  himself  eagerly 
npering  up  a  spiral  staircase  towards  room  203  which,  he  knew,  he 
I  Id  find  without  anymore  delays. 

"Some  kind  o'  architecture,"  Barlow  muttered:  for  fifteen  or 
s:en  steps  a  large  oblong  mirror  confronted  and  reflected  him.  Each 
I  he  came  to  one  he  slowed  down  to  observe  himself.  After  the 
i  th  one,  however,  he  stopped,  dizzy  and  exhausted.  He  was  silent 
c:pt  for  his  heavy  breathing.  Barlow  then  looked  up,  as  a  scaler  looks 

he  mountain's  summit.  What  he  saw  made  him  chuckle.  He  was  a 
1  amused  by  impossibilities.  To  his  eye,  the  staircase  had  no  end,  no 
:r  to  the  next  floor.  He  gazed  into  the  mirror,  and  felt  completely 

eless.  His  thoughts  were  blank.  His  feet  led  him  downward  at  a 
(dy  pace.  Finally,  after  four  repeated  glimpses  of  his  figure  he 
oped,  with  reason,  to  look  down.  As  his  eyes  viewed  the  tunnel-like 
;re,  that  the  descending  staircase  formed,  he  also  caught  the  glitter 

hree  silver  disks  that  lay  against  the  lone  red  wall. 


Alfie 


A  glimpse  of  blue  swallows  the  eye. 

but  you  think  of  the  sea. 

-the  sea  whose  waves  push  your  eye 

out  of  the  picture. 


(patch  of  blue  emerges 

on  a  frame  of  developing  film) 


Paul  Kaiser 


CUR  FRATREM 


Through  many  peoples  and  across  smooth  seas 
I  come,  my  brother,  for  these  poor  rites 
to  give  for  you  my  final  gift,  a  funeral  offering. 
But  I  call  to  the  silent  ash  in  vain 
since  fortune  has  stolen  you  from  me, 
my  brother,  taken  harshly  from  me. 
And  now  our  forefathers'  ancient  ways 
bid  you  accept  from  me  these  things 
handed  down  through  the  ages  to  mourn  your  death. 

Take  them,  my  brother,  they  flow  with  my  tears 
and  for  all  eternity,  my  brother,  hail  and  farewell. 


Gaius  Valerius  Catullus 
86-54  B.C. 

translated  by  Gordon  Billheimer 
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TWO  PROSE  PAINTINGS 


It  is  late  at  night,  I  look  out  from  between  dark  curtains.  I  am 
ying  to  remember  whether  I  am  seeing  this  or  reading  it.  A  negroid 
lan  with  rotten  gums  and  brightly  colored  clothing  waits  under  a  street 
imp  beneath  my  window.  His  head  expands  until  his  eye  and  the  side 
f  his  face  are  pressed  against  the  window,  greatly  magnified,  like  the 
flection  of  my  face  in  another's  eyes.  A  pinpoint  of  reflected  light  on 
be  distorted  cornea  wavers  when  the  swaying  of  leaves  passes  in  front 
f  the  street  lamp,  casting  unfocused  moving  shadows  over  the  dark 
lesh. 

Blue  dusk.  A  black- skinned  man  pulls  a  shimmering  fish  from  the 
hallow  sea  in  which  he  stands.  The  water  slides  off  the  fish  catching 
he  moonlight.  The  glare  dazzles  my  eyes  to  temporary  blindness.  As 
he  man  looks  up  at  me,  a  second  identical  light  shines  from  the  white 
f  his  eye.  He  turns  and  walks  toward  the  shore. 


Rick  Oiler 
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shut 


The  love's  washed  out  of  me. 
The  grey  rock's  got  nothing  left 
except  the  rock 

and  what's  possible  after  the  long  rain. 


SHE 

m 


"Move  your  hand  just  a  little." 

His  long  brown  fingers  moved  obediently  on  the  cat's 
white  fur.  His  eyes  were  deep  and  brown,  gazing  lazily  out  the 
window.  Click. 

Later,  the  print  looked  exactly  as  it  had  been.  The 
afternoon  sun  sent  the  same  long  black  shadows  across  the 
bare  floor,  and  J  sat  in  the  rocking  chair,  his  hand  stroking  the 
cat.  When  it  became  permanent  on  her  wall,  she  always  looked 
at  it  in  wonder.  Long  ago  it  had  seemed  impossible  to  capture 
a  person  exactly  as  she  felt  them  at  the  moment.  Yet  there  he 
was,  heavy  on  the  double  weight  paper  she  felt  she  could  never 
get  enough  of  until  she  finally  spent  the  money  to  buy  it.  J 
told  her  to.  He  said  she  should  stop  fooling  around  with  her 
pictures.  When  she  asked  him  to  model  for  her  he  was  very 
surprised,  but  as  she  took  picture  after  picture  of  him  it 
became  as  natural  to  him  as  running. 

And  indeed,  there  he  was,  running  all  over  her  walls.  In 
baggy  old  sweats,  on  country  roads;  in  his  blue  and  white  track 
suit,  warming  up;  or  finally  breaking  the  tape  in  countless 
moments  of  glory. 

*  *  * 

Once  they  had  gone  to  the  beach,  a  whole  crowd  of  them, 
and  she  took  frame  after  frame  of  J  in  his  cut-offs,  running 
and  swimming,  and  flopped  in  the  sand  with  the  ocean  drying 
on  his  dark  skin. 

He  was  never  anything  but  a  friend.  They  were  much  too 
equal  to  be  lovers.  They  were  practically  the  same  height  and 


weight.  When  she  first  met  him  they  were  scarcely  ever  alone 
together.  They  were  always  at  a  track  meet  or  at  the  house  of 
a  mutual  friend;  and  they  would  smile  and  talk  politely  about 
running  and  photography  and  their  mutal  friend,  who  was 
practically  a  god  to  both  of  them. 

It  happened  that  one  winter  they  were  living  in  the  same 
place;  a  place  where  they  saw  each  other  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  It  was  a  winter  of  complete  ice  and  cold.  J  dressed  in 
layers  to  keep  warm,  in  fascinating  colors  that  seemed  always 
to  point  to  his  face.  His  hair  was  quite  a  bit  too  long,  as  if  he 
grew  shaggy  in  winter.  His  eyes  seemed  warmer  because  they 
were  the  only  place  where  the  warmth  would  stay.  His  face 
was  always  gaunt,  but  it  was  incredibly  brown,  and  his  mouth 
was  full  of  love  and  joy,  if  that  was  possible  in  the  extreme 
cold.  Once  again,  the  winter  stared  out  at  her  from  her 
portfolios,  cold,  naked  and  lifeless.  But  she  only  had  to  look 
up  to  see  J  on  the  wall,  heating  the  room  with  his  smile  by  a 
fireside  or  running  on  the  indoor  track.  It  would  have  been 
simply  incongruous  to  have  J  and  snow  in  the  same  picture. 
*  *  * 

"I  had  a  dream  about  you  last  night."  said  J. 
"Did  you?" 

"Yes,  it  was  the  damndest  thing.  We  were  running  together 
on  the  beach,  but  we  didn't  stop!  We  kept  running  until  we 
got  to  K's  house." 

K  was  their  mutual  friend. 

"The  strange  thing  was  that  K's  house  was  in  Florida,  on 
this  gorgeous  beach.  You  know,  I  guess  we  must  have  run 
down  the  whole  eastern  seaboard  to  get  there,  and  then  we 
just  stopped  and  went  for  a  swim!" 

She  tried  to  picture  it,  but  she  couldn't  fit  herself  into  it. 
Strangely  enough,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
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picture  J  running  to  Florida.  When  he  ran,  his  head  always 
wagged  from  side  to  side;  so  there  he  would  be,  a  small,  dark, 
beautiful  shape,  running  steadily  into  the  sun,  with  that  little 
sideways  jolt  to  distinguish  him. 

She  couldn't  run  with  J.  He  outpsyched  her  totally.  He 
was  too  good,  and  too  modest  about  it. 

She  thought  it  would  be  wonderful  to  be  like  that,  and  one 
day  she  went  as  far  as  to  actually  try  it.  She  got  up  in  the 
morning  early,  like  J  always  did,  and  pretended  not  to  be 
tired.  As  she  walked,  she  tried  to  make  her  legs  feel  like  they 
were  moving  J  around  the  world.  It  felt  right,  but  in  all  the 
reflections  of  passing  windows  and  people's  eyes,  it  looked  all 
wrong. 

"I  ran  to  Florida?" 

"Sure.  You  weren't  tired  at  all.  You  and  K  had  a  big 
dinner  afterwards." 
"Alone?" 

"Yeah,  I  went  to  bed." 

She  caught  her  breath  involuntarily.  Even  in  a  dream  it  was 
incredible  that  K  would  want  to  be  alone  with  her. 
"Did  you  ever  dream  about  me  before?" 
"No,  but  I  dream  about  K  all  the  time." 
"So  do  I." 

"He  kind  of  dominates  you,  doesn't  he?" 
"You  too?" 

"Yes.  Even  in  my  dreams.  Like  in  this  one  our  goal  was  to 
get  to  his  house.  Every  time  I  dream  about  him  it  seems  like 
I'm  trying  to  do  something  for  him.  He  never  talks  to  me 
either,  come  to  think  of  it."  He  had  a  marvelous  expression  on 
his  face.  Click. 

"He  never  talks  to  me  either,  but  in  all  the  dreams  he 
touches  me  constantly." 
"Wishful  thinking?" 


"...  pretty  much." 

"When  I  dream  about  girls  who  don't  notice  me,  the  same 
thing  happens.  I  try  to  talk,  but  it  doesn't  work.  I  always  end 
up  making  passionate  love  to  them  all  afternoon." 

What  a  picture!  J  making  love  all  afternoon,  in  the  long 
green  shadows  of  trees,  and  his  perfect  back  warm  with  sun. 
His  entire  body,  which  lazed  so  beautifully,  would  be  in 
wonderful,  constant  motion.  And  the  girl  would  be  —  what 
would  she  be?  Small?  Big?  Dark?  Lighter  than  J,  probably.  It 
would  be  an  experience  for  both  of  them. 

The  image  was  mellow  and  warm  and  a  bit  envious.  Her 
dreams  of  K  were  brutal  and  cruel  and  all  she  saw  was  the 
leaves  and  the  breaking  twigs  under  them  and  K's  hair  and 
shoulders  and  never  his  eyes  and  then  became  almost  blind 
because  her  sense  of  touch  was  so  strong  that  it  eclipsed  her 
sight  and  what  there  was  to  touch  with  no  time  for  all  she  was 
being  touched  and  almost  hurt  and  somehow  loved  and  a 
constant  sound,  she  could  never  remember  what  it  was,  not  his 
voice,  of  course  not,  not  hers,  not  music,  maybe  wind?  and 
when  she  woke  up  she  could  still  feel  his  teeth  and  his  hot 
mouth  on  her  neck  .  .  . 

Then  she  would  be  awake. 

"Isn't  it  awful  to  wake  up?"  said  J. 

"It's  terrible." 

She  looked  at  J  and  saw  how  well  he  knew  what  a  huge 
understatement  it  was.  He  knew.  He  understood.  Beautiful  J 
who  seemed  to  hold  everything  in  his  warm,  round,  relaxed, 
far-reaching  body.  His  eyes  were  sympathetic  and  brown  and 
fatalistic.  What  can  you  do?  K  will  never  want  you;  what  can 
you  do?  It  was  so  good  to  have  such  pain  between  them.  His 
face  seemed  a  reflection  of  everything  she  loved  about  him  and 
needed  him  for.  Click. 

*  *  * 


She  wondered  where  on  the  face  of  the  world  he  was.  Try 
as  she  might,  she  could  only  picture  him  running  steadily 
down  the  eastern  seaboard.  Perhaps  that's  exactly  where  he 
was. 


CLIMBING  AN  OBSERVATION  TOWER 


I  quiver, 

thrilled  with  high, 
empty  soaring. 
My  calves  are  water, 
this  platform  a  wafer 
tensing  to  snap 
and  loose  me  to 
a  sheet  of  wind. 
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THE  COLLECTOR 

"God  damn  bastard  brother-in-law!  Thief!  Poor  sister 
Angie."  These  words  woke  me  up  as  usual.  There  was  Senil 
cleaning  my  living  room  in  our  cottage.  The  shock  of  losing 
her  job,  as  a  maid,  after  thirty-nine  years  of  faithful  service, 
had  been  too  much  for  her.  Once  a  very  becoming  woman, 
Senil  is  now  old  and  withered.  Her  eyes,  once  compassionate, 
now  kindle  with  a  madman's  dull  gleam.  Those  legs,  once  her 
pride  and  joy,  are  just  loose  threads  hanging  from  her  form. 
Her  knobby  fingers  are  pruny  from  the  constant  use  of  a  scrub 
brush.  She  enjoys  being  a  maid.  Her  only  happiness  is  found  in 
doing  dishes,  scrubbing  floors,  cleaning  toilets,  and  waiting  on 
people. 

"God  damn  son  of  a  bitch!" 

"Hi,  Senil.  How  are  you  this  morning?" 

Without  turning  round  to  face  me,  Senil  said  in  a 
whimpering  voice,  "Oh  hi.  You  see  a  broom?  I  gotta  clean  up 
the  kitchen." 

"No,  I  haven't." 

Using  the  knuckles  of  my  index  fingers,  I  managed  to 
gouge  out  the  sleep  from  my  eyes.  Feeling  a  little  better,  I 
forced  myself  out  from  under  the  sheets  and  planted  my  feet 
firmly  on  the  floor.  The  tingling  in  the  tips  of  my  fingers  and 
the  tightness  of  my  stomach  I  diagnosed  as  the  yearly 
symptoms  associated  with  the  first  day  of  a  new  job.  I 
wondered  whether  I'd  find  anyone  this  time,  and  if  I  found 
someone,  would  they  come. 

"There  are  two  openings  in  the  cottage,"  I  thought.  "Oh 
hell,  I'll  worry  about  that  when  I  come  to  it." 


With  only  two  changes  of  clothes,  one  on  and  one  in  the 
wash,  I  didn't  have  to  worry  about  a  hurried  job  of  dressing.  I 
stuck  my  feet  in  my  laceless  work  shoes,  put  my  Accutron 
watch  in  my  pocket,  laid  my  head  in  my  hands,  bracing  myself 
for  the  glare  of  the  early  morning  sun,  and  ventured  outside,  I 
waited  for  that  first  burst  of  sunlight  to  strike  my  retina.  When 
the  only  images  I  received  were  dull  grey,  I  timidly,  expecting 
some  great  disaster  to  have  occurred  overnight,  lifted  my  left 
index  finger  from  my  face,  cautiously  opened  my  left  eye,  and 
peered  about.  The  weather  was  perfect.  An  omnipresent 
molasses  mist  enshrouded  the  dull  grey  world.  The  air  was 
particularly  quiet  today.  The  pin-pricks  of  water  in  the  air 
encircled  and  stifled  all  sounds  produced  by  the  living.  The 
sheath  of  clouds  in  the  sky  acted  as  a  filter,  forcing  a  morbid 
grey  light  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  below. 

I  declined  to  ride  to  the  city,  these  misty  days  being 
perfect  for  walking. 

Soon  I  arrived  at  my  destination,  the  Harcourt  building,  a 

seven-story  formless  mass  of  brick,  typical  of  the  harried 

construction  of  the  "Golden  Twenties".  A  slate  grey  film  of 

soot  covered  the  few  windows  that  had  remained  intact.  I 

shuffled  up  the  flight  of  termite-ridden  stairs  which  guarded 

the  entrance  of  my  latest  employ.  The  loop  of  rope,  which  had 

been  substituted  for  a  door  knob,  led  me  into  a  short  corridor, 

lighted  by  two  small  gas  lamps  on  either  side  of  the  door.  I 

followed  my  feet  down  the  corridor,  through  a  door  marked 

Harcourt  Advertising,  Inc.,  into  a  rectangular,  well-lighted 

room.  The  mechanical  voice  of  a  girl  at  a  desk  greeted  me  with 

a    well-rehearsed,     "Sir,    sit    down    and    make  yourself 

comfortable.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute." 

Without  looking  up,  the  girl  at  the  desk  said,  "Sir,  please 

state  your  name  and  business  with  Harcourt  Advertising." 

"Irwin  Schwartz.  I'm  here  to  see  Mr.  Maroun  about  a  job, 


just  hired." 

Flipping  her  hair  over  her  shoulders  in  such  a  way  that 
every  strand  came  alive,  she  faced  me  and  said,  "Would  you 
mind  helping  me  fill  out  this  form  before  you  see  the  boss?" 

"Sure." 

"What's  your  address,  Mr.  Schwartz?"  she  said,  resuming  a 
lofty  tone  of  voice. 

"The  Schwartz  Estate  in  Gopherville." 

"Your  age?" 

"Twenty  seven." 

"License?" 

"9078  yj." 

"loj?" 

"105,756,916." 

"12  84956904,  75479,  37650;  4562  54?" 

"9758.  46894,  4583  7804,54o922;  jr,35  g78363458."  I 
replied  as  earnestly  as  the  question  was  asked. 

Feeling  confident  she  had  accomplished  her  job,  she  said, 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Schwartz.  The  boss  will  see  you  now." 

I  was  shown  into  a  room  made  morbid  by  the  noticeable 
lack  of  windows.  Islands  of  letters  and  pre-addressed  envelopes 
were  the  only  pieces  of  furniture  present.  Standing  under  a 
swinging  100-watt  light  bulb,  the  sole  source  of  illumination  in 
the  room,  was  a  short  muscular  man  with  an  army  crew  cut. 
He  threw  a  glance  in  my  direction  and  barked  out,  "You  have 
been  hired  for  your  ability  to  lick  stamps  and  that  alone.  We, 
of  Harcourt  Advertising,  Inc.,  have  developed  what  we 
consider  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  way  of  licking  stamps 
and  sealing  envelopes.  You  will  use  this  system  at  all  times. 
First  raise  the  stamp  with  your  right  hand,  while  holding  an 
opened  envelope  in  your  left.  Proceed  to  wet  it  with  the  tip  of 
your  tongue.  Second  " 

The  square  to  square  motion  of  Mr.  Maroun's  mouth 


captivated  me.  As  I  became  more  intent  on  this  man's  way  of 
speaking,  the  words  and  movements  which  produced  them 
drifted  further  and  further  apart  until  all  sound  faded  away. 
Existence  for  me  was  the  dropping  of  his  mouth,  the 
puckering  of  his  lips,  and  the  left  side  return  trip  of  his  jaw. 
Fascinated,  I  wondered  if..... 

".  .  .  better  not  be  one  of  those  funny  boys!"  snarled  the 
boss. 

"Excuse  me,"  I  said. 

His  eyes  bulging  out  of  their  sockets  and  his  mouth 
hanging  open,  the  boss  said  in  a  tremor-wracked  voice,  "The 
way  you  were  staring  at  me.  You  better  not  be  one  of  those 
Boston  queers!" 

I  formulated  a  defense  as  best  as  I  could  and  replied,  "No, 
sir.  You  can  rest  assured  that  I  am  not  a  fag.  As  for  my  stare,  I 
was  just  listening  to  you  with  rapt  attention,  nothing  more." 

A  ripple  of  relief  washed  over  his  face.  After  a  moment's 
scrutiny,  he  turned  around  and  marched  towards  the  door.  At 
the  exit  he  whirled  around  and  said,  "From  now  on  don't 
listen  with  such  rapt  attention.  You  better  not  be  one  of  those 
queer  bastards.  We  don't  hire  any  of  them.  Get  to  work  now." 

After  a  short  period  of  time  the  door  opened  and  a  burly 
old  man,  his  hair  ashen  and  his  face  drawn  tight,  entered  the 
room.  We  surveyed  each  other  from  our  respective  corners, 
desperately  groping  for  a  stereotype  which  would  categorize 
the  other.  His  feeble  voice  broke  the  silence,  "I'm  Grady.  You 
my  help?" 

"Yes,  I  am.  I  was  just  hired,"  I  said. 

The  old  man,  recognizing  the  situation,  replied,  "You 
young  guys  is  all  alike.  You're  always  looking  for  a  way  to 
send  an  old  dog  like  me  out  onto  the  street  to  beg  for  his 
dinner." 

The  click  of  a  door  closing  told  us  that  the  test  was  over 


and  we  had  both  played  our  parts  perfectly.  Automatically  we 
set  to  work,  as  if  some  control  button  had  just  been  pushed. 

Two  hours  of  steady  stamp  licking  had  made  my  mouth  as 
dry  as  leather.  Taking  my  cue,  Grady  turned  around,  motioned 
for  me  to  have  a  seat  and  said,  "Hey,  kid,  how  do  you  like 
your  new  job?  Exciting?  Interesting?  Short  hours?  Good  pay? 
Room  for  advancement?" 

Unconvincingly  I  said,  "It's  not  too  bad,  really." 

"You,  Schwartz,  why'd  you  take  this  god  damn  job?" 

"I  just  needed  a  little  money  to  help  get  me  through  the 
year." 

As  if  by  reflex,  he  began,  "You  kids  is  all  alike.  Why,  when 
I  was  your  age  " 

Lecture  number  seventeen  all  over  again.  I  had  heard  those 
words  often  from  my  parents  before  I  moved  out  of  the  house 
for  good.  "Apply  yourself.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  your  nose 
to  the  grindstone.  Enjoy  life  later  on,"  they  used  to  say.  It 
always  puzzled  me  how  my  father  could  ever  enjoy  himself 
when  he  was  forever  travelling  from  one  place  to  another  and 
complaining  all  the  while. 

When  I  was  going  to  college,  my  father  used  to  send  me  a 
form  letter,  which  he  dictated  to  his  secretary  at  the  beginning 
of  each  school  year.  Twice  a  week  through  four  years  of 
college,  I  would  be  told,  "Fight  the  bastards.  Be  a  success. 
Make  something  of  yourself." 

Not  wishing  to  hurt  those  dear  to  me,  I  stayed  within  the 
norm.  Out  of  college  two  years,  I  made  my  first  hundred 
thousand.  I  was  a  success.  I  can't  truthfully  say  that  playing 
the  "great  game",  Monopoly,  with  actual  companies,  was 
abhorrent  to  me.  I  had  no  burning  desire  to  perform  some 
great  feat.  I  had  no  kingly  mission  to  fulfill.  Therefore  I 
continued  to  follow  in  the  path  society  had  laid  down  for  me. 

Peeved,  Grady  said,  "Hey  kid,  you  listening  to  me?  I'm 


talking  to  you,  you  know." 

Shaken  slightly,  I  replied,  "I  really  am  sorry.  It's  just  that 
I've  heard  it  so  many  times  before." 

Grady  said  apologetically,  "Nah,  it's  my  fault.  It's  just  that 
I've  spent  so  much  time  alone  on  this  job  that  I  say  anything 
that  comes  into  my  head.  You  guys  never  last  long.  After  a 
few  weeks  you  run  out  of  things  to  say.  When  a  new  guy 
comes  on  the  job,  I  try  and  get  as  much  talk  out  of  him  as  I 
can.  I  know  there  won't  be  much  more  after  the  first  few 
days." 

"You  know  I  used  to  be  an  airplane  designer,  and  a  damn 
good  one,  too,  before  the  VTOL  came  in  and  I  got  laid  off. 
Imagine  that.  After  giving  the  best  thirty-seven  years  of  my 
life,  laid  me  off  just  like  that.  I  used  to  think  that  all  there  was 
to  life  was  designing  different  kinds  of  airplanes.  How  do  you 
like  that?  I  talked,  wrote,  and  dreamt  of  nothing  but  P47's, 
B52's,  and  Boeing  747's.  They  used  to  say  that  I  was  the  best 
in  the  field.  And,  then,  they  laid  me  off  like  an  invalid.  I  could 
of  learned  about  hover  cars.  I  was  that  good,  but  they  laid  me 
off  " 

The  bang  of  a  door  being  kicked  open  cut  him  short. 

"So  Grady,"  said  the  boss,  "you  been  amusing  another  of 
my  newly  hired  employees  with  paper  planes  made  out  of  my 
ads,  have  you?  I  told  you  last  time  that  if  I  caught  you 
destroying  my  property  again,  I'd  fire  you.  I  expect  you  and 
your  planes  out  of  my  office  in  an  hour." 

"You  can't  do  this  to  me,  Mr.  Maroun,"  Grady  whined. 
"It's  just  not  fair.  I've  been  with  you  nearly  twelve  years  " 

My  eyes  followed  Grady's  spindly  arm  down  to  his  hands, 
which  were  intricately  folding  a  form  letter.  His  delicate 
fingers  had  churned  out  a  pile  of  airplanes,  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  He  was  still  making  more  as  he  talked  with  the  boss.  It 
was  force  of  habit  I  guess. 


The  boss  wheeled  towards  me  and  said,  "What  are  you 
looking  at?  Get  to  work." 

While  I  went  about  the  process  of  licking  stamps  and 
envelopes,  I  could  hear  Grady  moaning  in  the  background, 
"Laid  me  off,  just  like  that.  They  laid  me  off  in  the  prime  of 
my  life  " 

Realizing  that  I  had  found  what  I  was  looking  for,  I  began 
my  pitch,  "Grady,  there  is  something  that  I  would  like  you  to 
know  about  me.  I'm  a  fisherman.  I've  been  a  fanatic  ever  since 
I  landed  my  first  fish.  I  can  still  remember  the  thrill  I  received 
when  1  pulled  in  that  three-pound  yellowfish  off  the  Lake 
Worth  Pier.  I  was  so  proud  of  that  fish  I  brought  him  home 
and  kept  him  in  my  room.  After  a  week  the  smell  got  so  bad 
that  my  father  snuck  into  my  room  one  night,  stole  the  fish, 
and  gave  it  a  proper  burial.  From  then  on,  I  was  hooked. 

"When  I  was  nineteen  I  discovered  the  fly  rod.  Oh  those 
long  arching  casts,  and  the  delicate  splash  of  the  fly  lighting  on 
the  water,  were  always  at  the  back  of  my  mind,  nagging  me  to 
give  up  the  rat  race  and  take  off  to  the  woods.  For  a  little 
while  I  stayed  within  the  norm.  I  went  to  school,  graduated  in 
the  top  of  my  class,  and  finally  entered  business.  I  even  let  my 
fishing  slide.  Then,  one  day,  a  client  invited  me  to  his  home  on 
Esopus  Creek  in  upstate  New  York  for  a  fishing  weekend. 
These  few  days  brought  back  the  pleasures  of  previous  years. 
The  day  after  I  returned  to  my  office,  I  began  to  tidy  up  my 
affairs  and  liquidate  my  assets.  I  then  bought  a  cottage  and  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  country  near  here,  with  all  my 
remaining  resources. 

With  a  bored  look,  Grady  said,  "You're  a  fisherman,  so 
what?" 

I  continued,  "After  a  short  period  of  immense  happiness,  I 
was  overcome  with  a  sense  of  philanthropy.  From  that  day 
forward  I  have  been  surrounding  myself  with  others  like  me, 


who  would  benefit  from  the  situation.  I  provide  for  their 
special  needs  and  desires,  and  they  benefit  me  by  their 
presence  and  thankfulness.  I  am  a  collector.  Like  some  people 
collect  rare  paintings,  I  collect  rare  men  and  women,  whose 
special  talents  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  society. 

"Now  where  you're  concerned,  Grady,  you  have  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  membership  in  our  elite  group. 
Would  you  care  to  get  away  from  this  rigid  society  and  join 
us?" 

In  a  threatening  tone  of  voice  Grady  said,  "Kid,  I  don't 
believe  you,  and  even  if  I  did  I  wouldn't  get  mixed  up  with  a 
bunch  of  kooks  like  yours." 

A  little  shaken  I  said,  "Grady,  this  is  your  only  hope.  You 
won't  be  able  to  get  another  job  at  your  age.  You  won't  be 
able  to  live.  You  won't  be  able  to  design  any  more  planes.  You 
are  an  exceptional  man,  and  an  exceptional  man  needs  an 
atmosphere  that  suits  his  needs.  If  you  join  us,  I'll  provide  for 
your  every  fancy,  your  every  whim.  I'd  hate  to  see  a  man  of 
your  talent  ruined.  You  need  us  as  much  as  we  need  you.  You 
can  design  all  the  airplanes  you  ever  wanted." 

Grady  lit  up  like  a  young  boy  receiving  a  Christmas 
present.  Eyes  gleaming,  Grady  turned  to  me  and  stared,  saying 
nothing. 


WATCH:  THURSDAY  MORNING 


Tea  time.  I  am  his  satellite 

and  tiny  sylph.  Skip  to. 

(The  gems  like  filibusters, 

mooning  over  their  wards.  They're  here.) 

This,  our  collection  of  phatic 
journeys.  Pulling  our  own  strings, 
pressing  the  start  buttons. 
Button  on  the  eye  beneath  the  eye. 
It  sees  "help." 
It  sees  "hello."' 
Two  tongues. 
One  peace  stone. 

Rubbing  together 

like  blind  pups 

three  minutes  old. 

Big  dog!  This  light!  - 

It  is  the  eye  of  the  beholder 

beholding  the  journey 

which  is  the  decision  to  travel 

which  is  that  eye  knowing  the  point. 

All  that,  in  the  hand 

that  is  dunking  the  oreo 

that  is  feeding  in  over-sized  bites 

and  still  open  for  more. 

White  creme-filling. 
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THE  SOUND 
OF  ICE 

from  your 

SEARS  Coldspot  Select-O-Cube  Automatic  Ice  Maker 

You'll  soon  be  familiar  with  the  gently  sounds  of  your  Ice 
Maker  at  work  -  the  trickle  of  water  filling  the  molds,  the  faint 
hum  as  ice  is  pushed  out,  and  the  crisp  sound  of  ice  settling  in 
the  bucket;  they  assure  you  that  your  Ice  Maker  is  functioning 
properly. 

Your  unlimited  supply  of  ice  crescents  will  add  new 
convenience  and  luxury  to  family  use  of  ice  .  .  .  new  ease  and 
assurance  to  entertaining.  This  information  will  help  you  enjoy 
your  automatic  Ice  Maker  to  the  fullest  extent,  with  our  very 
best  wishes. 

ALLOW  24  HOURS  FOR  USABLE  CRESCENTS.  Your 
Ice  Maker  can't  make  ice  until  the  temperature  inside  the 
freezer  is  below  16  degrees.  This  takes  as  much  as  24  hours. 
Also,  throw  away  the  first  two  or  three  batches  of  ice,  because 
the  plumbing  is  still  new. 

CRESCENT  CLUSTERS  SEPARATE  EASILY.  When 
storage  bucket  is  nearly  full,  crescent  clusters  do  not  break 
apart  from  falling  into  the  bucket.  To  separate  them,  shake  the 
bucket  or  just  hold  the  cluster  of  crescents  firmly  and  squeeze 
the  ends  together. 

KEEP  "FRESH"  ICE  FOR  FAMILY  USE.  There's  no  need 
to  save  ice  any  more,  your  supply  is  renewed  automatically. 
After  a  week  or  two,  crescents  in  the  bottom  of  the  storage 
basket  may  become  stale.  Why  use  them?  Let  your  Ice  Maker 
provide  an  entirely  new  supply. 

CHOOSE  THE  SIZE  CRESCENTS  YOU  WANT.  The  size 
your  ice  crescents  can  by  adjusted  to  your  6wn  personal 


preference.  Simply  set  the  Select-O-Cube  switch,  which 
controls  the  amount  of  water  fed  into  the  molds.  For  larger 
crescents,  move  the  switch  arm  up;  for  smaller  crescents,  move 
switch  arm  down. 

HOW  THE  ICE  MAKER  WORKS.  Water  fills  the  mold, 
and  freezes  into  crescents.  Heat  on  the  bottom  of  the  mold 
loosens  the  crescents.  Ejector  blades  push  the  crescent  clusters 
from  the  mold.  Clusters  drop  into  the  storage  bucket. 

The  process  continues  as  above  until  the  signal  arm  tells 
the  Ice  Maker  that  the  bucket  is  full.  As  you  use  ice,  the  Ice 
Maker  automatically  replenishes  the  supply. 

IF  WATER  OVERFLOWS,  check  Select-O-Cube  setting. 
You  may  be  able  to  easily  correct  overflowing  by  adjusting 
Select-O-Cube  control  to  a  smaller  crescent  size  setting.  Also 
be  sure  your  refrigerator  is  level.  Then  let  the  Ice  Maker  make 
3  or  4  more  batches  of  ice.  If  it  still  overflows,  shut  off  Ice 
Maker  water  supply  (see  your  owner's  manual)  raise  the  signal 
arm  until  it  locks  in  the  "OFF"  position  and  call  your  Sears 
serviceman. 

IF  THERE  ISN'T  ENOUGH  ICE,  try  to  open  freezer  door 
less  often;  adjust  the  Freezer  Control  or  Air  Control  to  a 
colder  setting. 

IF  ICE-MAKING  STOPS,  be  sure  signal  arm  is  lowered 
into  bucket,  and  check  to  see  that  the  shut-off  valve  in  the 
water  line  is  open. 

IF  CRESCENTS  TASTE  PECULIAR,  they're  probably 
"old."  Throw  the  whole  batch  away,  and  let  your  Ice  Maker 
automatically  fill  the  storage  basket  with  a  fresh  supply. 

NOTE:  If  you  don't  have  your  Ice  Maker  hooked  up  to 
operate  immediately,  be  sure  to  raise  the  signal  arm  to  its 
locked  position,  so  the    automatic  action  is  turned  off. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  U.S.A.  AND 
SIMPSONS-SEARS  LIMITED,  CANADA 

Unlimited  Ice  Crescents       Automatically  Yours 


THE  THINKER 


Drizzle  chills  laborers 

sweating  and  panting 

with  the  eternal  building  and  renovating. 

Over  the  foundations  or  fathers'  fathers 

their  raw,  cracked  hands  lay  bricks 

and  shovel  on  the  mortar. 

Endless  rain  decays  an  age, 

to  make  the  tired  hesitate 

in  wet  discomfort. 

At  long  day's  end 

the  broken  workers  sit  about 

in  silence  on  the  unhoisted  blocks. 

The  moonless  night  spills  darkness 

onto  dirty  and  discarded  tools. 

They  mutter  for  a  chance  to  sleep. 

Once  it  was  enough  just  to  build. 
Now  Rodin's  man  is  starving 
to  a  heavy,  naked  death, 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  fixity, 
wrapped  around  his  fist  of  ideas. 
He  considers,  one  by  one, 
each  calloused  finger, 
undistracted  by  the  freezing  rain. 


THE  GREAT  BIRD 

Silent,  weary  multitudes 

reach  upward  from  a  vast,  dark  plain, 

looking  at  the  starless  void, 

like  calvary  christs. 

Through  the  masses 

moves  a  murmur  red  rumor, 

grasped  by  the  countless  mouths, 

of  a  great  bird  that  lifts  one  from  the  desert. 

There  are  multitudes 

building  statues,  from  rocks  and  sand, 

of  great  winged  birds. 

They  dot  the  crowded  plain. 

The  night  grows  older. 
On  and  on  and  on 

the  masses  murmur,  looking  upward, 
climbing  on  the  statues, 
jumping  upward  like  wingless  birds, 
scanning  the  empty  sky. 


"Mona  Lisa  must  have  had  the  highway  blues.  You  can  tell  by 
the  way  she  smiles. "  -  Dylan 

I  feel  like  wandering,  you  know,  sometimes  when  I'm 
sitting  in  my  room  and  I  start  thinking.  The  walls  stare  at  me 
and  I  can  hear  them  saying,  "Get  up,  and  go  outside."  And  I 
always  do,  because  once  in  the  open  air  I  feel  much  freer,  and 
my  thoughts  aren't  stifled  by  ceilings  or  walls.  I  usually  walk 
by  the  lake,  just  off  the  freeway,  and  sometimes  I  end  up  on 
the  south  side  where  the  blues  clubs  burn  out  the  night.  But  I 
went  a  different  route  one  time.  I  left  my  place  and  walked  for 
an  hour  till  I  found  myself  in  Old  Town  watching  the  clouds 
move  over  the  city  skyline.  My  eyes  grew  tired  of  it>  and  I  felt 
like  having  a  drink.  I  saw  a  bar  called,  "The  Curtain",  and  I 
went  in  and  sat  at  the  counter  next  to  this  short,  muscular  guy 
in  a  plaid  jacket.  He  seemed  about  thirty-five  and  he  had  short 
hair.  He  didn't  look  up  when  I  sat  down.  He  just  stared  at  his 
glass.  But  when  I  asked  for  gin  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  at 
me  with  a  smile.  I  smiled  back  involuntarily.  There  was 
something  desperate  about  his  eyes,  and  I  sensed  he  wanted  to 
tell  me  something.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
introduced  myself.  I  hadn't  talked  with  anyone  for  awhile  but 
he  didn't  seem  to  notice.  He  just  started  telling  me  his  story 
while  I  listened.  And  I  realized  later  that  it  wasn't  my 
sympathy  he  wanted. 

"I'm  called  Alexander  River,"  he  began,  "but  my  life  has 
never  flowed."  I  smiled  at  the  pun  but  by  then  I  knew  he 
didn't  even  see  me,  and  in  fact,  was  talking  more  to  himself 
since  the  alcohol  had  opened  up  his  thoughts.  For  a  time 
there,  in  that  bar,  I  became  his  mirror;  but  as  time  passed,  I 
could  see  how  disgusted  he  was  with  his  own  image. 
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"It's  tunny,"  he  continued,  "I  had  a  happy  childhood. 
Sometimes  I  dream  about  it,  too.  Yeah,  I'm  that  child  again, 
and  I'm  back  home  —  but  it's  not  my  home  I  see  in  the  dream, 
you  understand,  just  the  feeling  of  being  there,  at  a  time  when 
I  couldn't  grasp  what  life  was  all  about,  but  still  accepted  it. 
But  then,  when  I  wake  from  the  dream  I'm  always  in  tears. 
Yeah,  I'd  say  waking  is  the  nightmare.  The  dream's  just  a 
beautiful  song  that  leaves  my  empty  when  it's  over.  The  more 
I  think  about  it,  the  more  painful  it  is.  I'm  becoming  torn 
between  wanting  to  sleep  and  fearing  the  dream.  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  do  anymore,  I,  oh  God  .  .  .,!" 

He  stopped  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  I  motioned 
the  bartender  to  refill  our  glasses,  and  then  waited  for  him  to 
go  on.  A  few  minutes  passed. 

"Look,"  he  said,  suddenly  turning  and  looking  me  straight 
in  the  eye.  "I  make  no  excuses  for  my  life.  It  was  over  years 
ago.  Now  nothing  really  makes  any  difference.  There  won't  be 
another  beginning.  What  hope  was  left  before,  I've  already 
destroyed.  And  though  I  might  be  hopeless,  at  least  I  don't 
walk  around  with  foolish  dreams  in  my  head.  Because  there's 
never  a  tomorrow,  my  friend.  No,  you  wake  up  and  it's  always 
today.  An  optimist  can  never  by  happy,  you  know,  because 
the  roof  always  falls  on  him  in  the  end,  I've  been  through  it 
once,  all  I  want  now  is  to  survuve." 

He  took  a  large  swallow  trom  his  glass  and  set  it  down 
loudly.  A  few  minutes  of  silence  followed. 

"Do  you  know  what  it's  like  to  perform?"  he  asked 
suddenly,  turning  to  face  me.  His  eyes  were  burning  intently. 
"I  believe  there's  no  higher  satisfaction  in  life.  The  applause  at 
the  end  fills  you  with  purpose.  You  become  loved  for  what 
you  do,  not  what  you  are.  It's  not  like  any  love  between  man 
and  woman,  because  there's  no  pain  -unless  your  performance 
is  bad.  And  the  true  performer  never  allows  that  to  happen, 


you  know,  he  lives  tor  the  performance.  The  applause  is  only 
the  end  result." 

He  started  gesturing  with  his  hands,  making  sweeping 
motions,  growing  more  animated  as  he  spoke.  I  could  see  he 
no  longer  knew  where  he  was  —  that  he  was  lost  in  the  parade 
of  his  own  thoughts. 

"I  was  an  actor  once,  I  know  what  it's  like.  I've  been 
through  the  one-night  stands  and  the  extended  performances. 
It  seems  my  whole  lofe  I've  been  someone  I  wasn't,  always 
fusing  another  character  with  my  own.  Even  now,  I  can't  be 
sure  whether  this  voice  is  mine,  or  just  the  bare  remains  of  a 
role  I.ve  forgotten.  When  you  get  used  to  being  someone 
you're  not,  you  grab  for  any  new  role  -  like  an  actor  with  a 
script.  But  now  I'm  so  confused,  I  don't  even  know  who  I  am 
anymore  .  .  .' 

Again  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  but  this  time  I 
thought  he  was  doing  it  merely  to  add  to  the  dramatic  effect. 
And  effecting  it  was.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  watching  a 
performance,  carefully  staged  to  entertain  me.  He  waited  like 
that  for  a  moment;  until  finally,  the  pause  had  created  the 
desired  tension,  and  he  raised  his  head  and  continued. 

"So  I  got  started  in  high  school,  you  know  -  where  else?  I 
remember  the  first  time  I  read  for  a  part.  I  was  only  half  way 
through  the  passage  when  they  jumped  up  excitedly  and  told 
me  I  was  good,  that  I  had  the  part.  Like  a  moment  you'd  like 
to  frame,  I  became  a  different  man.  I  thought  to  myself  then, 
'I  must  be  really  great',  and  a  future  seemed  to  open  up  for 
me.  Then  there  were  the  curtain  calls,  with  me  getting  the 
loudest  applause.  God  how  they  roared  after  my  Hamlet! 
Everyone  assured  me  of  a  successful  career.  All  I  recall  of 
those  days  was  a  blissful  drifting  from  day  to  day.  Parties  and 
such,  girls  trying  to  get  to  know  me.  And  I  was  always  playing 
a  part.  Whenever  I  got  tongue-tied  with  a  girl,  I'd  resort  to 


some  character  and  delight  her  with  a  small  performance.  It 
was  always  the  way  out  .  .  . 

"I  had  a  lot  of  dreams  back  then,  you  know,  like 
everybody  else.  I  left  school  and  joined  this  troupe  that  was 
playing  the  east  coast,  Bangor  to  Miami  and  all  that.  It  was  on 
this  tour  that  I  met  Julie,  but  let  me  tell  you  about  that.  We 
were  in  Philly,  in  '62  I  believe,  doing  Look  Back  in  Anger  with 
me  as  Jimmy.  I  was  around  after  rehearsal  one  day,  the  only 
one  left  in  the  theater,  and  I  started  playing  this  piano  that 
was  on  the  stage;  a  little  jazz  or  something,  I  can't  remember. 
Suddenly,  a  spotlight  was  turned  on  me  and  I  heard  a  woman's 
voice  laughing.  I  couldn't  see  a  thing,  so  I  decided  to  play 
along.  I  went  into  this  monster  routine,  hunching  my  back  and 
distorting  my  face,  and  clawing  madly  at  the  air  as  though  that 
would  stop  the  light.  The  invisible  girl  began  laughing  even 
louder,  and  finally  she  switched  off  the  light.  I  froze  at  the 
piano,  staring  at  the  keys.  I  heard  soft  footsteps  coming  down 
the  aisle.  I  remained  frozen.  The  girl  came  up  right  behind  me. 
I  turned  around  and  my  heart  stopped.  You  know  the  feeling 
when  you  look  a  beautiful  girl  in  the  eyes?  Everything 
becomes  non-existent  except  the  line  that  connects  the  stare.  I 
don't  know  how  long  we  remained  like  that,  bet  eventually  we 
started  a  conversation.  She  was  a  make-up  girl  who'd  joined 
the  troupe  a  week  before,  but  I'd  never  seen  her.  She  said 
she'd  watched  my  performances.  I  told  her  that  I  thought  her 
eyes  performed.  She  laughed  and  said  I  knew  my  lines  well.  I 
laughed  too,  and  asked  her  if  she'd  like  to  have  dinner  with 
me.  She  looked  at  me  with  a  sly  smile  and  said,  'I  don't  like  to 
take  risks.'  I  was  caught  off  guard,  but  quickly  told  her  that 
we  all  had  to  take  risks  sometimes.  That  was  that.  She 
consented,  and  on  that  evening  it  all  began.  She  spent  the 
night  with  me  and  we  woke  up  in  the  morning  in  love. 

"There  followed  then  the  greatest  days  of  my  life,  my 


friend.  Head  over  heels  would  describe  the  relationship  I  had 
with  Julie.  It  got  so  that  I  couldn't  perform  unless  I  knew  she 
was  in  the  audience.  And  the  show  became  amazingly 
successful  I  was  at  the  height  of  my  powers,  and  each 
performance  topped  the  one  before.  I  electrified  the  audiences 
with  my  Jimmy  Porter.  I  acted  with  all  the  causticity  the  role 
required,  and  whenever  Jimmy  began  torturing  his  wife  with 
sarcasm,  I  was  there,  sinking  my  teeth  into  the  poor  woman. 
The  curtain  calls  were  deafening,  the  show  was  forced  to 
remain,  and  we  played  for  packed  houses  every  night. 

"But  something  strange  was  starting  to  happen  to  me 
during  those  few  weeks  in  Philly.  At  first  it  was  barely 
perceptible,  no  one  seemed  to  notice.  But  I  was  gradually 
taking  on  Jummy's  character,  in  real  life.  In  restaurants  I  was 
sarcastic  with  waitresses.  With  Julie  I  was  becoming  less  and 
less  sincere.  Without  meaning  to,  I  was  criticizing  her  for  the 
smallest  things;  like  the  clothes  she  wore,  or  the  way  she 
talked.  I  was  never  conscious  of  my  actions.  It's  just  that  all  of 
a  sudden,  anywhere  and  anytime,  I  would  feel  the  role  creep 
up  on  me,  and  there'd  be  nothing  I  could  do  to  control  myself. 
We'd  have  violent  arguments  and  she'd  always  end  up  in  tears. 
Finally,  she  treatened  to  leave  me.  I  immediately  reformed, 
became  loving  and  kind.  But  it  didn't  last  long.  Within  a  few 
days  of  the  change,  I  was  becoming  Jimmy  again,  and  I  could 
see  that  it  was  finally  getting  to  her.  She  no  longer  spoke  with 
others,  and  I  would  find  her  in  tears  sometimes,  for  no  reason 
at  all.  The  night  of  the  final  performance  came.  As  soon  as  the 
curtain  fell,  I  knew  it  had  been  the  finest  of  them  all.  I  was 
ecstatic  as  I  rushed  backstage  to  the  place  where  we  always 
met.  She  wasn't  there,  but  a  note  was  tacked  on  the  wall.  I  was 
trembling  as  I  read  it:  "The  show  is  over."  I  can  remember 
running  about,  asking  everyone  if  they'd  seen  her.  No  one  had 
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I  ran  frantically  to  our  apartment.  The  place  was  half-empty. 
She'd  packed  and  taken  everything  that  was  hers.  It  was  only 
then  that  I  realized  how  much  I  needed  her,  and  in  an  instant  I 
was  utterly  crushed.  The  next  day,  when  the  troupe  was 
packing,  I  went  to  the  director  and  told  him  I  was  quitting.  I 
knew  I  couldn't  face  the  road  again,  what  with  all  the  work 
and  preparation  that  was  needed.  My  mind  could  see  nothing 
but  her  image,  standing  before  me  and  beckoning  like  a  siren. 
It  was  then  I  vowed  to  find  her,  somewhere,  somehow  in  the 
world,  and  I  set  off  on  my  own  .  .  .' 

Here  he  broke  off  and  began  staring  blankly  into  his  empty 
glass.  I  wanted  him  to  go  on.  I  ordered  two  more  gins  and 
asked  him  what  happened  after  that.  He  looked  at  me  with  a 
strange  smile,  and  then  took  a  large  swallow.  He  was  soothed, 
and  so,  he  continued. 

"God,  1  must  have  searched  for  her  everywhere.  And  the 
whole  time,  you  know,  I  never  stopped  and  asked  myself  why. 
There  were  moments  when  I  thought  I  saw  her  walking  in  a 
crowd.  But  it  always  turned  out  to  be  someone  else;  a  girl  with 
the  same  hair,  or  the  same  walk.  Oh,  those  nights  in  hotel 
rooms,  dirty  walls  and  windows  reflecting  my  thoughts!  I  kept 
wondering  how  much  I  could  take,  how  long  I  could  keep  it 
up  before  going  insane.  What  a  joke!  I  realize  now  that  I  was 
insane  the  whole  time.  I  can't  even  remember  now  all  the 
places  I  saw.  I  know  I  went  west  and  then  swung  through 
Texas.  My  main  impression  of  those  years  was  one  of  a  circle 
that  I  seemed  to  keep  repeating,  never  really  getting  anywhere 
in  the  end.  My  money  was  going  fast.  I  finally  ended  up  here 
in  Chicago,  broke  and  broken  in  spirit.  I  wandered  around 
town  for  days,  getting  hungrier.  Nothing  was  turning  up.  And 
then  one  day  I  saw  this  theater  over  on  La  Salle.  There  was  a 
sign  outside  that  said,  "Tryouts.  Inquire  within."  It  suddenly 
dawned  on  me  that  this  was  what  I'd  been  waiting  for.  Yeah, 


there'd  be  no  more  touring  for  me.  I'd  get  settled  here  in  some 
playhouse  and  start  living  normally  again.  Well,  needless  to 
say,  my  tryout  went  incredibly  will.  They  asked  me  to  join  as 
a  permanent  member  and  the  contract  was  drawn  up  that  very 
day. 

"I  can  recall  those  days  that  followed  with  such  clear 
precision,  that  it  frightens  me  now  to  remember  them.  I 
started  off  with  big  parts,  and  I  was  praised  by  the  critics.  The 
parts  got  larger;  finally  I  had  the  leading  roles.  I  was  very  quiet 
around  everyone,  never  had  any  real  friends  among  the  other 
actors.  Things  that  I  did  seemed  to  bother  them.  One  day  I 
realized  what  it  was.  I  was  unconsciously  playing  my  parts  off 
stage  again,  and  it  must  have  struck  everyone  as  slightly  insane. 
And  then  the  roles  got  worse.  For  a  period  there,  I  was  playing 
nothing  but  tortured,  crazy  men,  and  I  must  have  been  the 
same  off  stage  as  on.  Let  me  think,  there  was  Orin  in  Morning 
Becomes  Electra,  and  then  Edgar  in  Strindberg's  Dance  of 
Death.  I  began  to  fear  each  role  as  it  fell  to  me;  wondering 
how  it  would  effect  my  life  after  the  curtain  fell.  Finally,  I 
noticed  that  everyone  was  avoiding  me,  and  I'd  always  be  the 
first  one  to  leave  when  the  shows  were  over. 

"And  then  in  April,  we  did  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.  I  got 
the  title  role  as  the  scheming,  crafty  villian  whose  soul  was  as 
deformed  as  his  body.  Rehearsals  went  will,  the  director  was 
pleased.  He  assured  me  I'd  "knock  'em  dead"  as  the  day  for 
the  first  performance  arrived.  God,  that  fatal  day  .  .  . 

"I  was  walking  around  outside,  clearing  my  head  and  going 
over  the  lines  a  few  hours  before  the  show.  The  day  was 
overcast,  the  clouds  seemed  menacing.  I  predicted  rain.  I  was 
thinking  about  the  applause  I'd  be  hearing  that  night,  when 
suddenly,  coming  at  me  from  down  the  street,  I  saw  her.  My 
heart  froze,  my  thoughts  were  shattered.  She  was  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  some  fellow  in  a  suit.  They  were  laughing  and 


joking,  and  seemed  quite  happy.  Suddenly,  she  saw  me  too, 
and  her  face  distorted  with  shock  and  anger.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  I  walked  toward  her.  She  grew  frightened,  and 
backed  away.  I  could  no  longer  think  or  reason  clearly,  yet  I 
spoke  to  her  all  the  same. 

"If  only  you  knew  how  I  looked  for  you,  God,  I  looked 
for  you  everywhere.  Those  nights,  those  days,  and  the  pain, 
the  pain!'" 

"Now  she'd  really  gotten  scared.  The  man  with  her  was 
about  to  do  something,  when  suddenly  she  yelled,  'No!',  as 
though  something  had  grabbed  her.  She  took  a  defiant  step 
towad  me  and  spoke  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  indignation. 

"So  you've  looked  for  me,  have  you!  Well  that  disgusts 
me!  Don't  you  know  that  I  looked  for  you  too,  those  weeks  in 
Philadelphia  when  we  were  together?  But  I  couldn't  find  you, 
you  were  gone,  lost  somewhere,  I  could  never  see  who  you 
really  were.  I  don't  even  know  now  if  you  exist!  No,  you 
don't,  you  know,  there  is  no  Alex  River,  there's  just  a 
character,  a  small  part  that  needs  a  play.  You  have  no  opinions 
and  no  mind,  and  you  destroy  everyone  who  comes  too  close 
to  you,  who  tries  to  live  in  your  fantasy!  If  you'd  try  just  once 
to  be  real,  you'd  lose  interest  in  the  plot,  because  you're 
nothing  after  all!  Do  you  hear  me,  nothing!  And  I  don't  want 
your  nothingness,  I  don't  want  something  I  cna't  see!  So  get 
away  from  me  and  try  and  find  someone  else  to  be.  I'm  telling 
you  now,  I  won't  be  there  for  the  performance!' 

"With  those  words  she  left  me.  I  cna't  remember  what 
happened  after  that.  I  must  have  wandered  about  for  hours, 
confused  and  helpless.  All  I  know  is  that  I  got  to  the  theater 
on  time.  They  put  on  my  clothes  and  applied  my  make-up. 
The  lights  went  down.  I  walked  onto  the  stage.  The  play 
started  with  Richard's  soliloquy.  The  curtain  rose  .  .  . 

'"Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,'"  I  began.  But 
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suddenly  I  realized  that  I  wasn't  Richard  III,  but  me,  me!  And 
no  one  in  the  audience  knew  it  or  cared  to  know.  They  had 
come  to  see  a  play.  I  couldn't  take  the  irony.  The  next  few 
lines  I  muffed  badly.  I  could  hear  them  whispering  out  there 
and  I  started  trembling.  I  glanced  over  at  the  director  in  the 
wings,  and  his  face  showed  that  he  knew  it  was  coming.  I 
looked  back  at  the  audience,  and  then  ...  I  stopped  suddenly. 
Something  inside  me  was  crying  out  desperately,  wanting  to  be 
heard.  In  one  second  I  remembered  every  role  I'd  ever  played 
and  it  seemed  so  ridiculous  that  I  should  have  ruined  my  life 
just  to  be  someone  else.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  stopped 
myself.  I  know  that  if  I'd  continued  with  the  play,  that  by  the 
end  of  it,  there  would've  been  nothing  left  of  Alex  River. 
Nothing.  All  that  would've  remained  would  have  been  a 
nameless  entity,  a  lost  child.  And  so  there  were  tears  in  my 
eyes  as  I  forgot  all  else,  and  stepped  forward  to  the 
footlights  .  .  . 

"I  don't  think  I  could  tell  you  everything  I  said  that  night, 
my  friend.  Mainly  because  I  don't  even  remember  now.  But  if 
there  was  ever  truly  an  Alex  River,  it  was  he  who  was  speaking 
out  on  that  stage  that  night.  The  audience  was  shocked  and  I 
could  hear  them  booing  and  hissing.  It  only  made  me  speak 
that  much  louder.  Slowly,  I  could  see  them  all  rising  and  filing 
out  of  the  theater,  until  finally  I  was  left  in  an  empty  hall.  The 
director  came  out  to  me  with  the  contract  in  his  hands.  He 
tore  it  to  pieces,  threw  it  on  the  fround,  and  then  grabbed  his 
coat  and  left  by  the  stage  door.  There  was  nothing  more  for 
me  to  do.  My  time  was  up.  The  show  was  over.  I,  too,  put  on 
my  coat,  and  then  walked  out  into  the  cold,  starless  night  .  .  .' 

He  stopped  there  and  stared  off  into  space.  His  story  was 
told,  the  hour  was  late,  and  I  could  hear  cars  driving  by  us 
outside.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  for  a  moment 
there,  I  thought  I  could  hear  him  crying.  But  I  was  wrong.  His 
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hands  began  trembling,  and  I  sensed  that  something  else  was 
coming.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  head.  His  eyes  looked  feverish. 
He  jumped  from  his  stool,  lifted  his  glass,  drained  it,  and  then 
held  it  above  his  head.  His  voice  cried  out,  loud  and  menacing: 

"Listen!  You  know  how  you  get  what  you  want  from  life? 
I'll  tell  you:  you  keep  them  laughing,  and  you  never  let  them 
forget  who  they're  watching,  because  once  you  do,  buddy,  the 
curtain  falls  and  you're  left  backstage  for  the  rest  of  the  show! 
And  you  know,  the  show  always  has  to  go  on,  it  does!  And 
always  —  always,  do  you  hear  me?!  It  never  stops!  Never!  Not 
even  for  a  man!  Goddamn  it  I've  got  something  to  say!  And 
you've  got  to  listen  How  else  will  I  ever  know  who  I  am?  And 
how  else  will  any  of  us  find  out  who  we  really  are?!"  And  with 
that  he  threw  the  glass  to  the  floor  with  all  his  might.  He 
looked  about  wildly,  and  then  marched  to  the  door.  He  was 
gone  even  before  I  could  collect  my  thoughts  .  .  . 

The  bartender  stepped  from  behind  the  counter  with  a 
broom  in  his  hand.  He  looked  at  me,  and  then  began  quietly 
sweeping  up  the  pieces.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  He  saw  my 
surprise,  and  then  he  leaned  on  his  broom  and  said  to  me, 
"Yeah,  he  comes  in  here  every  night  and  talks  to  somebody. 
Always  breaks  a  glass  like  that  too.  But  I  never  make  him  pay 
for  it,  you  know,  the  poor  guy."  He  went  on  sweeping.  I 
thanked  him  and  laid  a  bill  on  the  counter.  I  walked  to  the 
door  and  stepped  into  the  night  air.  The  blues  was  playing 
somewhere,  but  it  sounded  like  a  radio  that  was  far  away.  I 
felt  like  going  home,  and  I  started  walking  toward  the  west 
side.  I'd  done  enough  thinking  for  one  night. 
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Yes,  He  told  me  -  late, 

a  bit  of  Himself,  in  smoke  brown  frost. 

a  bit  of  remorse  even  He  hadn't 

noticed.  But  at  times 

He  felt,  reeled.  .  .  oh.  a  drunk  man. 

Shone  dark  motion.  A  steady,  beating, 

Oh  gentle,  fall  to  sleep, 

He  said,  and  1  day  breaks  another. 

Sealed  blue  eye. 

Muscles  loose,  pounded  flesh, 

and  heel  stretched. 

A  runner. 


blue  depth  my  breath  blue  depth 

blue  depth  my  breath  blue  depth 

blue  depth  my  breath  blue  breath 

blue  breath  my  depth  blue  breath 

blue  breath  my  depth  blue  breath 

blue  breath  my  depth  blue  death 


my  breath  blue  depth  my  breath 

my  breath  blue  depth  my  breath 

my  depth  blue  breath  my  depth 

my  depth  blue  breath  my  depth 

my  depth  blue  breath  my  depth 
my  breath 


COMPOSITE 


The  hands  in  my  pockets  grow  into  my  legs.  The  film  of  a 
body  walking  covers  the  wall.  The  film  is  my  skin.  I  walk 
out  thru  the  window  of  its  frame. 

Japanese  beetles  grip  milkweed  stems  in  the  wind.  Across  the 

field  a  dog  waits  by  an  empty  road. 

Blink: 

a  sun  bursts  behind  my  mask.  The  acid  is  a  lump  in  my  throat. 
Words  spill  out  of  his  mouth  to  cover  the  white.  The  breath 
stretches  his  body.  The  spine  curls  back,  a  snail.  Under  a 
log  in  the  woods. 

A  lake  is  a  lense.  The  sunset  pulls  the  wind  thru  my  clothes. 
I  woke  out  of  focus,  my  shadow  covering  the  candle  flame. 


bull  +  eye  =  wink 


TRANSFORMATIONS 

It  was  the  sort  of  Friday  morning  that  you  could  taste  the 
snow  like  mint  candy  on  your  tongue,  and  you  see  old  women 
and  their  daughters  and  granddaughters  bustling  off  to  try  on 
new  mittens  perhaps  or  to  pick  up  another  keg  of  apple  cider 
at  the  Ashby  Farm  or  to  see  what's  old  at  Ben's  Thrift  store, 
an  old  sweater  for  the  winter  skiing,  or  a  nice  and  lacy 
handkerchief,  or  maybe  just  out  to  see  who's  about  for  a  chat 
or  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  taste  of  that  first  snow  that  anyone  and 
everyone  was  sure  would  come  today. 

-  Come  on  then  but  I  got  to  be  to  the  grocery  store  cause 
my  family's  due  to  come  this  next  noon.  Come  on  and  say  the 
weather  with  my  mother  and  I  know  you'll  remember  her 
cause  you  used  to  eat  her  banana  cakes  and  I  know  she'll 
remember  you  cause  you  et  um.  Come  on  an  —  Pardon  me 
young  man  -  Jesum  did  you  see  that  kid  walking  right  to  me 
just  like  he  knew  my  name?... 

"Why  not  go  to  the  Hofbrau  Place,  there's  good  hot  dogs 
and  kraut  there,  damn  good  ones.  Where  were  you  thinking  of 
going?"  I  saw  my  breath  in  steam  puffs  in  the  air,  looked  back 
to  see  two  shadowless  female  souls,  and  turned  to  see  Mike 
standing  in  the  gallery  window  looking  about  him  as  if  looking 
in  a  full  set  of  mirrors. 

"Hey,"  I  cleared  my  throat,  "Look  here." 

"What  time  does  this  place  open?  Look,  there's  a  picture 

in  the  window  that  I  want  to  see."  He  stood  staring  at  the 

window  until  someone  bumped  him  in  passing  and  strode  on. 

"Come  on,"  I  said  loudly.  "It  won't  open  until  after 
Halloween." 


"This  place  looks  good,"  he  said  nonchalantly  as  we  passed 
the  cafe  on  the  corner.  We  both  knew  it  did  not  appeal  to  the 
other,  but  walked  in  anyway. 

Seating  ourselves  at  the  bar  we  looked  up  to  see  a  tall 
blonde  cover-of-Vogueish  type  woman  pass  the  window  and 
turn  the  corner. 

"God!!"  I  said,  "Did  you  see  those  legs?" 

"Yeah,"  he  grinned.  "I  saw  them  and  a  lot  of  other 
features  too." 

"I  seen  her,"  chirped  in  the  auntish  type  dumpy  waitress 
behind  the  counter.  And  staring  at  us  as  if  pointing  a  finger 
through  her  inch-thick  glasses  on  her  bumpy  nose  with 
incessantly  frowning  eyes  said,  "And  freeze  them  off  she's 
likely  to  do,  wearing  dresses  like  that  this  time  of  year.  I 
reckon  you  and  she  ought  to  be  ashamed,  her  for  doing  it  and 
you  for  liking  it,  now  what  was  it  you  wanted  in  here?" 

"Yes  mum,"  he  answered  with  an  overly  polite  tone.  "I'll 
have  an  egg  salad  on  rye,  dark  toasted  rye,  with  a  huge  gigantic 
milkshake  and  .  .  .  that's  all." 

I  hesitated  over  the  menu  purposely.  "Give  me  a  ham  and 
egg  sandwich  with  two  scoops  of  eggnog  ice  cream." 

"There's  no  eggnog  ice  cream  on  the  menu,  so  you'll  have 
to  take  vanilla..."  When  she  turned  and  went  back  into  the 
kitchen  we  glanced  around  the  small  empty  grungy  dining  hall 
and  simultaneously  up  to  look  the  other  right  in  the  eyes.  We 
jumped  up  quickly  and  walked  out  of  the  door,  around  the 
corner  and  down  the  block,  chuckling  all  the  way. 

Opening  the  huge  wooden  door  with  the  words  Hofbrau 
House  carved  in  it,  I  laughed  a  strained  laugh  (if  it  had  been  a 
Statement  I  would  have  called  it  a  half  lie). 

Inside  the  room  was  filled  with  candlelight  while  dull  blue 
morninglight  shone  through  the  high  windows  (the  room  was 
in  the  cellar.).  It  smelled  of  last  night's  beer,  bitter  and  sweet 
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German  mustards,  and  the  same  approaching  snow  which  we 
had  been  awaiting  all  autumn. 

"Well,  we  can  scratch  that  place."  "Yeah,"  he  agreed.  We 
laughed,  sitting  outselves  at  a  small  table  in  the  corner. 
Friendly  and  smiling,  youngish  girls,  most  of  them  pretty  ones, 
scattered  in  twos  and  threes,  sat  around  the  cold,  homish,  blue 
room. 

"So  what's  this  with  the  painting  in  the  window,"  I  said, 
picking  up  the  weiner  shaped  menu. 
Oh,  did  you  see  it?" 
"No,  but  I  might  as  well  have  seen  it." 

"It  was  one  of  the  finest  van  Gogh's  I've  ever  seen.  Van 
Gogh's  style  is  probably  the  most  inscrutable  of  any  of  the 
painters  you  would  know.  Not  to  berate  you  but  most  people 
don't  know  anything  about  art  and  are  satisfied  in  their 
ignorance.  Do  you  know  anything  about  painting  or  art?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  painting,  but  I  read  quite  a  bit  and 
I  write  some.  I'm  reading  A  Moveable  Feast  now.  It's  a 
memorable  book."  Memorable,  I  thought  about  it.  "His  talent 
was  as  natural  as  the  pattern  that  was  made  by  the  dust  on  a 
butterfly's  wings.  At  one  time  he  understood  it  no  more  than  a 
butterfly  did  and  he  did  not  know  when  it  was  brushed  or 
marred  ..."  I  thought. 

The  waitress  came,  and  we  ordered.  She  was  a  chubby  Irish 
girl  with  a  smile  as  wide  as  her  face  and  spitcurls  down  both 
cheeks. 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  want  to  become  a  writer,  but  there 
have  been  so  many  to  write  so  much  and  say  so  little  that  it 
frightens  me.  It's  like  Winston  Churchill  once  said  about 
politicians:  'never  have  I  seen  so  few  do  so  little  for  so  many.' 
I  imagine  it  is  the  same  with  painting?" 

"Well,  Churchill  or  no  Churchill  I'm  going  to  be  a  painter." 
He  spoke  with  a  soft  clarity  in  his  voice  and  a  gleam  in  his  eye 
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so  that  you  knew  he  believed  that  thing  that  he  said  more  than 
anything  else  and  I  had  to  believe  it  also.  It  seemed  to  be  more 
with  the  eyes  than  with  the  actual  thing  he  said  with  his  voice. 
Eyes.  Black  like  butterflies.  Once  before  I  say  them  —  Where? 
Where? 

"Hi  there,"  the  waitress  said,  setting  the  clam  chowders 
and  liverwurst  sandwiches  down  on  the  table.  "Is  everything 
all  right?" 

"Yeah,"  I  said  quickly  and  began  to  eat. 

"Everything's  just  magnificent!"  I  looked  up  to  see  him 
shake  her  hand.  Smiling,  she  turned  away. 

We  ate  slowly  and  talked  of  school  and  looked  out  at  the 
calmly  falling  snow. 

"You  know—"  I  began  as  we  stepped  out  of  the  Hofbrau 
Place. 

"I  don't  know  about  .  .  ." 

"Oh  come  on,"  he  said,  "We  can't  go  back  there  now. 
She's  probably  too  senile  to  remember  us,  anyway.  Let's  go!" 
He  gathered  up  enough  snow  to  make  a  sizable  ball  and  stuffed 
it  down  my  coat. 

It  began  to  snow  hard  and  we  ran  most  of  the  way  back  to 
school,  slipping  and  skating,  laughing,  forgetting,  hurling  loose 
snow  balls  at  one  another,  most  of  which  would  break  in 
mid-air  and  one  of  which  landed  on  somebody's  mother's 
tweed  coat. 

We  slowed  to  a  walking  pace  as  we  neared  the  schoolyard 
and  paused  outside  the  huge  iron  gates  as  the  bells  began  to 
ring  for  the  noon  classes.  His  shadow  appeared  larger  than 
mine  although  I  was  much  taller-  than  he. 

"You  have  Spanish  class,  don't  you?"  I  knew  he  did. 

"Yeah,  I'll  see  you  later  on  in  the  afternoon,  maybe  .  .  ." 
He  turned  to  walk  away  and  I  called  to  him.  "Hey,  do  you 
want  to  play  basketball  this  afternoon?" 


"I've  got  hockey  tryouts  but  we  can  play 
afterwards  ...  I'll  come  over  at  about  three."  Just  then  the 
sun  broke  through  the  pink  snow  clouds  and  I  knew  we  could 
play  basketball  outside.  I  stood  for  a  moment  staring  at  my 
shadow  as  thin  as  a  small  tree's  on  the  soft,  thin  layer  of  snow. 

********** 

"Look  out,"  he  yelled,  as  he  threw  the  ball  towards  me, 
"I'm  hot  today."  When  we  reached  the  court  we  took  some 
shots;  he  was  better  than  me  and  I  knew  it  and  he  knew  it. 

"You  know,"  1  said  kneeling  to  tie  up  my  shoes,  "I'm  not 
so  good  at  this  game."  He  laughed.  "Neither  am  I,"  he  said. 

We  played.  He  played.  He  played  hard  and  got  out  ahead 
although  neither  of  us  could  really  play  the  game.  The  socre 
was  nine  to  three  when  I  began  to  really  struggle  to  keep  up. 
He  just  laughed  and  did  Harlem  Globetrotter  tricks. 

"I  will  hate  you,"  I  spurted  out  more  than  once  between 
harsh  breaths,  wiping  the  sewat  from  my  forehead.  "I  will  hate 
you  if  you  don't  keep  playing."  "I  am  playing,"  he  said,  and 
laughed  again. 

After  he  made  three  more  baskets  I  finally  said  we  should 
quit  because  it  was  getting  cold.  He  agreed.  He  reached  over 
and  shook  hands  with  me. 

I  asked  about  hockey  and  asked  whether  or  not  he  would 
make  the  team. 

"Ah,  I  doubt  if  I  will  make  it  this  year,  but  I'll  make  it 
next  year.  The  hockey  team  is  so  good  I  appreciate  just  being 
out  there  with  those  guys." 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "It  would  be  great  if  you  made  it.  It  must 
be  amazing  to  move  around  on  skates.  I  imagine  it's  a  pretty 
weird  feeling." 

"For  you  it  probably  would  be,"  he  said  half  jokingly, 


"But  I've  been  skating  and  playing  hockey  for  most  of  my 
life." 

It  was  dusk  and  mist  began  to  rise  from  the  ground  as  we 
walked  from  the  basketball  courts  to  the  schoolyard.  I  stared 
at  the  ground  wet  from  the  melting  snow,  and  the  grass  that 
had  turned  brown  now  that  it  was  no  longer  autumn.  For  a 
second  I  glanced  down  and  saw  my  shadow  and  his  shadow  in 
one  frame;  there  was  no  distinction  between  my  tall  lanky 
shadow  and  his  until  he  ran  forward  yelling,  "Think  fast,"  and 
tossing  the  ball  suddenly  towards  my  knees.  I  looked  up 
quickly  to  see  him  running,  jogging  towards  his  dorm. 

"You  ass,"  I  called  out  to  him,  chuckling.  He  looked  back. 
"I'll  come  over  later,"  he  said,  disappearing  around  the  corner. 

I  stayed  up  late  that  night  reading  Transformations,  by 
Anne  Sexton,  a  book  of  fairy  tales  transformed  into  real  life  in 
poetry  form.  I  also  finished  A  Moveable  Feast  by  Ernest 
Hemingway.  There  was  no  sound  and  no  movement  in  the 
dormitory.  After  making  myself  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate,  I  lay 
in  bed  thinking  of  Hemingway.  —"If  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  lived  in  Paris  as  a  young  man,  then  wherever  you  go  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,  it  stays  with  you,  for  Paris  is  a  moveable 
feast."—  Paris  as  a  young  man,  high  school  as  a  young  man. 
High  School.  I  wished  for  what  seemed  to  be  a  long  time,  time 
that  I  was  in  Paris  eating  and  drinking  wine  and  talking  to 
people  who  cared  about  something  more  than  themselves.  A 
moveable  feast.  I  looked  at  the  clock  and  was  almost 
frightened  to  see  that  it  was  already  four-thirty.  "Goddamn 
it,"  I  said,  and  turned  over  in  my  cocoon  trying  to  get  back  to 
sleep.  Luck. 

Next  day  I  slept  till  noon  and  felt  guity  about  it.  I  sat  up 
in  bed.  The  sun  had  not  come  out  and  it  was  drizzling  like 
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dog's  tears  outside  and  I  knew  I  wouldn't  see  the  sun  on  that 
day.  Grey  day.  Winter.  God. 

Saturdays  at  school  were  like  any  other  day.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  I  always  happened  to  find  myself  busy. 
Busy  enough  but  never  doing  anything.  I  looked  up  towards 
the  sound  of  dripping  rain  against  the  roof  of  the  hockey  rink 
and  down  to  see  Mike  skate  past.  I  gave  him  the  finger.  Every 
time  he  passed  I  gave  him  the  finger  and  each  time  he  laughed. 
I  stood  outside  watching  the  practice,  and  I  saw  that  he 
exerted  effort  like  I  had  never  seen  him  do  before.  Just  then 
another  player  slammed  into  him.  He  dropped  his  stock  and 
knocked  the  kid  flat  on  the  ice. 

I  walked  back  to  the  dorm  in  the  teary  rain  trying  to 
formulate  a  poem  in  my  mind.  All  of  the  grass  in  the  yard  was 
brown  now,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall  much  harder.  Raindrops 
like  soldiers  fleeing  the  battle.  Because  there  was  no  sun  the 
trees  threw  no  shadows  so  I  was  forced  to  look  at  the  trees 
themselves.  Dark  and  bare,  brown  and  leafless,  almost  lifeless, 
dripping  with  rain  and  pain,  raining  my  kingdom,  a  lost  one. 
Not  a  kingdom  or  a  generation  or  an  individual  —  Just  one 
person.  1  breathed  and  puffed  another  fog  ball  into  the  air. 

Diminutive.  I  pecked  away  at  my  typewriter  and  there  was 
nothing.  I  clicked  the  light  on  and  then  off  again.  Wondering 
why  I  was  so  sleepy  I  put  on  my  pale  blue  shirt  and  lay  down 
on  the  bed. 

Hearts.  Pale  blue  hearts  and  hearts  the  color  of  butterflies. 
Up  to  the  picture  above  my  head.  Out  of  here,  out  of  here. 
Paris.  An  eye  in  the  window.  One  eye,  two  eyes,  peering  at  a 
sleeping,  formless  shadow. 

"Come  in,"  I  knew  it  would  be  Mike.  He  was  dressed  as  he 
is  usually  dressed,  in  flaming  colors,  bright  red  pants  and  a 
pink  shirt. 

"Hi.  How  was  hockey?" 
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"Pretty  good,'  he  answered.  "I  made  the  team.  What  have 
you  been  doing?" 

"You  made  the  team;  that's  great!  You  must  have  been 
tough  out  there,  huh?  Huh?  That's  great!"  I  paused  and  added, 
"What  do  you  think  of  this?"  pointing  to  my  picture  of 
assorted  hearts  on  the  wall.  He  surveyed  it  for  a  long  time  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  fisherman  will  view  the  catch  of  his 
partner.  He  stood  looking  at  it  for  a  long,  long  while.  I  saw 
him,  saw  his  eyes,  black  eyes  that  laughed  before  he  did. 
Hearts  and  eyes. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  don't  like  it.  It  was  a  voice  I  knew  well 
but  could  not  recognize.  Hearts  and  eyes. 

"But,"  he  added  smiling  suddenly,  "I  like  that  one."  I 
turned  to  his  painting  on  the  wall  behind  me.  It  was  a  large 
portrait  of  a  flock  of  butterflies  in  flight  but  from  where  I  lay 
it  appeared  to  be  a  flock  of  laughing  flaming  irises,  pink  red 
and  fluttering. 

"Yeah,"  I  smiled,  "Isn't  that  great,  I  picked  it  up  at  a  little 
shop  in  Morocco  last  Spring.  It  was  quite  a  find."  We  laughed. 
"Have  you  painted  anything  at  all  lately,  are  you  working  on 
anything?" 

"God  no,"  he  said,  "I'm  too  busy  for  that.  I  haven't 
painted  anything  since  before  the  beginning  of  hockey  season 
and  I  don't  imagine  I'll  be  painting  anymore  until  hockey 
season  is  over.  It's  great  that  I  made  the  team.  Now  I'm  sure  to 
make  it  next  year  and  the  year  after  that  so  I  can  put  three 
years  of  hickey  on  my  college  application.  Then  I  know  I'll  be 
accepted  to  a  good  school.  Speaking  of  that  I  better  go,  I  have 
more  practice  right  now.  Why  don't  you  come  out?" 

"Okay.  I  will.  I'll  do  that."  When  I  passed  the  phone  booth 
on  the  way  to  dinner  I  contemplated  calling  my  father.  Dad. 
Dad.  I  stood  still,  no  I  decided  not  to  -  he's  sure  to  think 
something  is  wrong. 


"Dad  .  .  .  Dad,  it's  .  .  ." 

"Goddamn  it,  I  know  who  it  is.  Do  you  think  I  don't 
recognize  your  voice,  even  though  I  may  have  forgotten  what 
you  look  like,  it's  been  such  a  long  time.  So  how  are  ya,  how's 
everything  up  there?  It's  snowing  here.  This  Oklahoma 
weather  is  driving  me  berserk.  It's  insane.  Say  something. 
What's  wrong?" 

"Nothing's  wrong.  Just  called  to  say  hello  to  you  and 
mom.  Hi." 

"Good  to  hear  from  you"  I  reached  into  my  pocket  to 
take  out  my  worry  stone.  (I  wondered  if  Dad  was  wearing  his 
glasses.) 

"We're  sitting  pretty  as  peaches  here  .  .  .' 
"Dad,  are  you  wearing  your  glasses?" 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am.  I  just  finished  this  great 
book.  I  went  down  into  the  basement,  you  know,  where  all 
those  dusty  books  and  photographs  are  and  I  found  it." 

"Down  in  the  basement  .  .  .  down  in  basement  .  .  ."  Down 
in  the  basement.  "Dad,  do  you  remember  a  long  time  ago 
when  I  was  about  twelve  and  stayed  at  home." 

"Well"  he  chuckled,  "If  you  were  at  home  I'm  sure  it  was 
a  long  time  age." 

"I  was  at  home  and  we  were  down  in  the  basement  going 
through  old  books  and  a  photograph  fell  out  of  one  of  them. 
The  picture  was  one  of  this  guy  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
yours  who  had  been  writing  when  you  were  acting,  and 
everybody  loved  him  because  of  his  eyes."  I  paused 
momentarily  awaiting  a  reaction  then  went  on,  "Or  at  least 
everybody  who  knew  him  loved  him  because  of  his  eyes  and 
everyone  else  loved  his  writing.  Anyway,  you  stuffed  the 
photograph  in  your  pocket  and  said  the  man  had  died  that 
year.  He  had  accidently  shot  himself  in  the  head  with  a  rifle 
and  you  mumbled  that  the  eyes  was  the  thing  .  .  .  Don't  you 


remember?" 

"No."  he  answered  sharply.  "What  are  you  talking  about 
anyway?  Speaking  of  that,  how's  your  writing  coming 
along?" 

"My  writing?  .  .  .  it's,  it's  .  .  .  Dad  I'll  call  yawl  back  later, 
okay?  Say  hi  to  mom  for  me,  okay?  No  I  gotta  go. "I  cut  off 
the  line  and  left  the  phone  hanging  in  the  booth.  I  stood  there 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  watching  it  swing  back  and  forth  like  a 
pendulum  before  walking  quickly  over  to  Mike's  room. 

I  knocked  on  the  door  and  there  was  no  answer  so  I  tried 
the  door  across  from  his.  There  Mike  stood  cutting  this  kid's 
hair.  He  was  cutting  it  slowly,  practically  one  hair  at  a  time 
and  the  kid  was  joking  about  Mike's  abilities  as  a  hairdresser.  I 
knew  this  kid -and  hadn't  quite  understood  him  since  Mike  had 
told  me  laughingly,  that  this  guy  caught  butterflies  in  the 
Spring,  chloroformed  them  and  kept  them  in  his  bottom 
drawer.  Trying  hard  to  appear  calm,  I  laughed  occesionally  at 
the  kid's  ethnic  jokes  or  at  Mike's  jokes,  as  I  paced  the  floor 
back  and  forth.  Finally,  after  about  half  an  hour  Mike  finished 
and  the  kid  sat  staring  at  himself  in  the  mirror. 

"God,"  I  said  sarcastically,  "What  a  great  job."  We 
laughed. 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  do  better,"he  said,  and  at  the  same 
time  picked  up  a  can  of  shaving  cream  and  stood  there 
laughing  with  his  mouth.  I  grabbed  the  other  shaving  cream 
and  we  stood  there  for  a  moment  during  which  I  thought  I  saw 
a  flicker  in  his  eye  like  a  dying  butterfly.  Then  we  squirted 
shaving  cream  over  one  another's  face  and  shirt  nad  into  one 
another's  hair  and  mo'uth.  We  laughed.  When  it  was  over  I  was 
shocked  at  the  mounds  of  shaving  cream  all  over  the  floor  and 
bureau.  I  laughed  to  look  at  Mike.  His  eyes  and  mouth  were 
covered  with  white  cream  so  that  he  could  not  see  nor  speak. 
He  tripped  over  a  couple  of  chairs  on  the  way  to  his  room  and 
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while  he  was  cleaning  the  cream  from  his  face  I  helped  the  guy 
with  the  haircut  clean  his  rug. 

Afterwards  I  walked  across  the  hall  to  Mike's  room  and 
turned  the  knob.  The  door  was  locked.  Just  after  I  knocked  I 
thought  I  heard  his  voice  saying, 

"You  can't  come  in,  I  don't  want  you  to  come  in,"  I 
knocked  again.  'Look"  he  said,  "I'll  see  you  tomorrow, 
okay?" 

"Michael,  stop  kidding  around,  I  have  something  to  ask 
you.  Let  me  in." 

"I  can  hear  you"  he  said,  "Ask  me  now." 

"No"  I  said,  "This  is  a  serious  matter.  He  got  up  and 
walked  over  to  the  door  so  that  his  face  was  right  up  against 
the  door  but  still  he  didn't  open  it. 

"Let  me  come  in,"  I  reiterated,  "I  have  this  important 
thing  to  ask  you." 

"Ask  me  from  here"  he  said,  "I  can  hear  you  just  fine 
from  here." 

Looking  through  the  crack  in  the  door  I  saw  his  shadow  on 
the  floor.  I  did  not  recognize  it;  it  appeared  a  distorted  and 
mishappen  transformation  on  the  wooden  floor  and  the  spots 
from  the  setting  sun  made  it  appear  even  more  incomplete  — 
there  were  places  missing  and  the  sun  danced  around  those 
missing  places. 

"What  is  it  you  wanted  to  say?"  he  asked,  "Now  that  I've 
come  all  the  way  to  the  door.' 

I  smiled  in  the  hallway  mirror.  "Nothing"  I  said,  turning 
towards  the  exit  door.  "Nothing  at  all."  Walking  out  of  the 
door  I  headed  down  the  path  toward  my  dorm.  Looking  up  I 
saw  that  it  was  beginning  to  snow  and  opening  my  mouth  I 
tasted  the  snow  like  mint  candy  on  my  tongue. 
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DEAF  BOY 


When  the  wind  came,  the  skinny  trees  swayed.  The  leaves 
on  the  ground  had  become  only  rotted  dirt.  The  sky  was 
white,  like  old  snow,  the  air  exhaust  grey,  the  atmosphere 
stagnant.  It  was  dusk  around  December,  and  no  snow  had 
fallen  yet  to  mask  the  deadness. 

Will  was  in  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  in  a  tower  of  his 
own.  Below  him  jutted  roof  peaks  of  the  house,  wet  shingles 
looking  like  blacktop.  The  house  was  dark  and  angular,  a 
contorted  silhouette  against  the  sky.  From  his  height  in  the 
tower,  Will  could  see  tar-black  telephone  wires  slanting  across 
the  sky.  He  thought  of  all  the  tiny  coloured  wires  inside,  blue, 
yellow,  green,  red,  crazily  twisted  up  inside  that  rubber. 
Screaming  little  electric  colours  enclosed  in  black. 

For  a  while,  the  outside  world  turned  a  tinge  of  blue.  This 
was  the  best  part  of  dusk,  the  instant  of  twilight,  when  the  air 
is  swallowed  in  blue.  Then  the  night  fell  in  like  a  pounding  sea, 
layered  shades  of  grey-blue  running  together:  black.  No  stars. 
Will  sat,  still,  in  the  circular  tower  room,  in  a  lumpy  chair  that 
had  faded  green  in  the  light.  He  wondered  what  colour  it 
was  now  that  the  light  had  turned  black.  It  felt  the  same,  silky 
and  patterned  material,  worn  threads  and  finger  holes.  He 
could  wait  here  every  day,  watching  the  light  die,  the  colours 
disappear,  smelling  the  musky  dust  floating  through  the  tiny 
room,  touching  the  cold  stone  floor  and  curved  stone  walls 
that  made  his  hands  and  feet  tingle.  Will  did  not  shiver.  His 
breath  was  warm,  and  the  air  was  undisturbed.  Here  he  knew 
he  was  really  alone,  as  alone  as  he  felt.  He  knew  he  was  not 
being  watched,  but  only  watching. 
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Sinking  through  a  trap  door,  he  left  the  empty  tower.  The 
shaky  ladder  down  did  not  threaten  or  frighten  him.  He  soon 
found  himself  back  in  the  heated  wing  of  the  house,  and  as  he 
stood  on  a  red  carpet  the  lamplights  reflected  into  his  eyes.  He 
squinted. 

His  sister  was  cooking  in  the  kitchen.  Lindeum 
countertops,  cupboards,  Waring  blender,  all  avacado  green.  Tin 
faucets  and  toaster  flashed  globes  of  light  onto  the  ceiling.  His 
sister,  Louisa,  wore  a  torn  pink  and  yellow  apron,  yellow 
ducks  in  a  pink  sky.  Will  knew  that  apron;  it  was  old  and 
familiar,  with  those  ducks  floating  through  a  pink  land, 
unperturbed  by  grease  and  soapy  water.  He  could  hide,  get  lost 
in  their  strange  pink  world;  he  could  become  a  blur  of  yellow 
like  the  rest  of  them.  Blue  veins  squeezed  through  Louisa's 
hands  when  they  gripped.  From  far  away,  she  shook  him  by 
the  shoulders.  She  will  get  dizzy  soon  if  she's  not  careful, 
thought  Will.  He  squinted  up  at  the  throbbing  lights  to  see 
Louisa's  face,  flushed  and  strained.  Free  strands  of  dark  hair 
hung  about  her  ears  and  forehead. 

Will  did  not  ever  like  the  touch  of  those  blue  veined  hands 
and  he  wriggled  free,  sat  down  at  the  table.  His  uncle  came  to 
eat  too.  His  uncle  sat  hunched,  glancing  about  quickly  and 
unhappily.  He  had  pinched  eyes  with  circles  around  them,  and 
Will  avoided  them.  Will  played  his  shiny  fork  across  his  plate, 
piling  the  food  into  separate  armies.  There  were  words  to  a 
song  painted  on  the  plate,  with  pictures  of  children  singing, 
china  plate  children  with  gaping  mouths  and  blank  eyes.  A 
couple  of  them  had  chipped  faces. 

Will  slipped  slowly  off  his  chair  and  went  into  the 
bathroom.  As  he  snapped  on  the  flourescent  lights  he  watched 
his  pupils  contract  in  the  mirror. 

This  is  my  face,  he  thought,  but  thinking  it,  felt  lost  and 
strange.  The  boy  in  the  mirror  looked  suprisingly  small,  a  pale 


smudged  face,  light  hair,  grey  eyes.  Look  now,  I  lift  my  chin, 
funny  pointed  chin  there  does  the  same;  I  open  my  eyes  wide, 
see  grey  eyes  -  they  look  like  cat's  eyes!  I  shake  my  hair, 
there's  tangled  hair  in  the  mirror.  Now  I  feel  the  cold  water,  a 
wet  shock  on  my  cheeks,  old-smelling  soap,  scrub  that  face  off 
into  dirty  suds.  I'm  watching  my  face  pour  down  the  drain. 

Returning  to  the  table,  he  watched  Louisa.  His  uncle 
awkwardly  kissed  her  forehead  and  went  back  to  his  working 
room  as  always.  Will  crouched  down  in  his  chair,  chin  on  table. 
Now  Louisa  was  palcid.  But  there  was  a  sense  about  her,  a 
quickness  of  her  eyes,  nervous  hands. 

Once  she  was  a  witch  fluttering  over  me  in  a  storm,  like  a 
leaf  on  the  wind.  I  heard  a  siren  pierce  my  ears,  then  to  a 
humming  in  my  mind,  while  she  pinched  at  me  .  .  . 

Will  took  off  out  the  door,  running  a  steady  beat.  The  sky 
felt  apprehensive  and  tight.  Sensing  the  tenseness,  Will  stopped 
still  and  lifted  his  nose  to  the  air.  His  mind  whirled  in  scent  of 
melted  snow  harging  in  drips  in  the  atmosphere,  wind,  rotting 
house  shingles,  faint  gasoline,  frozen  apples  -  an  interval 
between  seasons,  an  aura  of  stillness.  Something  bumped  his 
legs.  A  flash  of  catness  streaked  through  the  night,  pinprick 
claws,  wet  nose,  a  spark  of  green  eyes,  black  quicksilver.  Will 
darted,  anxious,  then  paused.  He  was  sensitive  like  the  cat  and 
wanted  to  chase  it,  but  instead  he  circled  about  and  began 
wandering  towards  the  highway.  Emerging  through  the  trees, 
there  it  was,  a  streak  of  pale  highway.  A  car  passed  by,  a  quick 
blur  of  lights  and  mist.  Will  exhaled  and  his  breath  hung  in  the 
air.  He  felt  the  waiting,  waiting  void  of  the  highway.  The  sky 
was  still  tight  and  no  snow,  only  dead  branches  drigting  in  the 
cold,  bits  of  rock  and  dirt  crumbling  under  him,  moldy  leaves, 
locked  up  prisms  of  ice  up  high.  Every  night  he  watched  the 
air  fade  like  sinking  dust.  Sometimes  he  could  see  the  stars, 
tiny,  shaky  lights,  but  now  the  sky  was  bland  and  the  earth 


was  grey  or  brown.  When  he  felt  that  nothing  would  change 
tonight,  Will  went  back  to  the  house. 

Louisa  was  talking  on  the  phone.  She  was  always  disturbed 
and  needed  to  talk  to  her  friend.  Things  never  seemed 
favourable  to  her  now,  and  her  voice  was  shaky  and  feeble.  "I 
hate  it.  Everywhere  I  look,  he's  a  worm  crawling  about, 
touching  things  as  if  they  were  strange  people.  Every 
afternoon  he  disappears  for  hours.  I  see  him  come  out  of  the 
tower.  I  think  that  place  is  condemned,  you  know.  It  would  be 
dangerous  for  a  little  boy  -  but  he's  just  a  worm  or  something. 
Sometimes  at  night  he  just  runs  off.  He  never  loses  us  though, 
always  finds  his  way  back.  But  even  when  he's  here  he's 
somewhere  else.  He  doesn't  hear  us.  Seems  like  he  hears 
something  we  don't  hear.  He  was  only  two  at  the  time  of  the 
accident;  he  couldn't  remember  it  -  but  what  does  he  think  pf 
all  day?  Doctor  says  his  ears  are  normal,  except  he  just  doesn't 
hear.  Maybe  he  doesn't  listen.  I  don't  know;  he's  just  a  kind  of 
animal  and  I  hate  it." 

As  Will  lay  in  bed  feeling  the  stillness  encircling 
him,  he  did  not  sleep,  but  he  had  a  dream.  A  huge  room  with 
small  windows  and  dark  heavy  funiture  loomed  up  around 
him.  Gradually  his  head  cleared,  and  he  heard  music,  an  erie 
sensation  that  burned  in  his  mind.  Now  he  was  riding  with  the 
static  rush  of  highway  in  his  ears,  the  world  roaring  down  on 
him,  a  violent  jolt  and  then  the  silence  of  his  room  at  night. 
Will  sat  up  in  bed,  hot  and  restless.  He  stared  out  his  window 
and  watched  the  slow,  blinking  lights  far  off  beyond  the 
woods.  They  were  only  foreign  lights,  flickering  and  floating 
back  and  forth  in  another  pake.  He  thought  of  Louisa  once 
seated  at  a  piano  in  the  dark  room.  There  was  no  room  like 
that  now.  Most  of  the  house  had  been  shut  off  long  ago,  with 
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Louisa's  face  was  grey  and  her  hair  strung  down  over  her 
cheeks.  She  was  talking  to  her  friend  on  the  phone  as  she  did 
often  in  the  mid-afternoon  and  evenings.  "I'm  twenty-two 
years  old,  "  she  mourned,  "and  do  you  know  what  I  am?  A 
spinster!  For  six  years  I've  been  cooking,  cleaning,  and  looking 
after  that  boy  -  and  he  never  even  says  a  word,  not  to  me,  not 
to  anybody.  He  never  reacts  to  us,  never  hears,  never  responds 
-  would've  been  better  off  if  he'd  dies  in  the  accident  with  the 
rest  of  them.  Well  I  do  deserve  something,  don't  I?"  Flustered, 
she  slammed  down  the  phone,  then  looking  around  her, 
brushed  the  hair  out  of  her  face  with  a  thin  hand,  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  make  some  tea. 

A  crash  and  a  jingling  shatter. 

Will  stood  and  watched  the  glass  tumble,  hit,  and  magically 
burst  to  ice-jagged  crystals.  It  had  all  been  a  mistake,  the  glass 
falling,  but  he  wasn't  sorry  because  it  was  interesting  to  watch. 

But  then  Louisa  flew  over  to  him,  her  face  an  angry 
extreme,  her  hands  coming  towards  him.  This  was  a  nightmare 
he'd  had  often  enough  before,  an  interfering  disturbance.  But 
instead  of  the  clutching  fingers  her  hand  came  down  flat  on  his 
cheek  making  a  small  explosion  in  his  head;  there  was 
everything  crushed  and  a  too  real  stinging  on  his  face. 

He  retreated  to  the  tower  room,  his  highest  place,  and 
sitting  there  felt  his  aloneness  trampled,  felt  lost.  For  a  while 
he  abandoned  himself,  and  the  tears  that  dripped  down  his 
face  felt  strange  and  frightening.  His  world  was  like  broken 
glass  at  his  toes. 

The  trees  out  of  the  tower  window  were  losing  their  light, 
and  the  irregular  roof  peaks  spread  their  darkness  to  the' 
ground  below.  Through  his  tears  Will  saw  a  globe  world;  the 
roof  looked  warped,  and  the  telephone  wires  and  trees 
streamed  together  over  a  bleak  sky.  Twilight  creeped  in, 


magical  blue.  Then  shadows  rising  all  around.  Will  sat, 
watching  and  watching  the  sameness  through  the  dust-speckled 
window,  breathing  the  blackness  that  poured  into  his  tower 
room,  just  inhaling,  exhaling  .  .  . 

****** 

The  Uncle  sat  in  his  study  after  dinner,  drinking  coffee  and 
looking  at  the  newspaper.  But  every  now  and  then  he  stared 
steadily  ahead,  thin  white  eyelids  blinking  slowly.  His  mind 
wandered  back  to  six  or  seven  years  before,  and  there  was  a 
big  fancy  party  in  the  house.  Then  the  house  had  been  warm 
and  filled  with  life,  parties  every  weekend.  This  one  party  in 
particular  he  remembered  because  it  was  their  last.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  and  the  big  room  hummed  with  the 
murmurs  of  different  voices,  the  clink  of  ice  in  drinks,  a  slight 
cautious  air  filling  the  whole  oom.  His  sister-in-law,  decked  out 
in  expensive  jewelry,  was  carrying  the  baby  William  around  the 
room,  proudly  showing  him  off  to  the  guests,  who  in  turn 
poked,  tickled,  and  cooed  over  him.  William  surprisingly  did 
not  cry  in  the  confusion,  but  only  stared  about  with  his  wide, 
grey  cat-like  eyes.  And  then  Louisa  slipped  into  the  group  and 
pinched  the  baby  with  her  sharp  fingertips,  and  William  began 
to  scream.  The  guests  were  shocked  and  disturbed,  while 
Louisa  only  stood,  smiling  faintly.  Their  mother,  flustered, 
carried  the  baby  out,  while  their  father  put  an  arm  around 
Louisa  and  said,  "Do  show  our  friends  how  well  you  play, 
Louisa."  And  Louisa,  right  on  cue,  slowly  sat  down  at  the 
piano,  calmly  arranged  herself,  and  began  to  play.  The  guests 
forgot  William  and  were  calmed  with  the  music,  while  they 
cried  "Isn't  that  lovely?"  and  all  was  as  it  should  be.  But  then 
a  few  days  after  came  the  accident  .  .  . 

Will  has  always  been  a  strange  child,  thought  the  Uncle.  He 
hides  so.  Wasn't  even  at  dinner  tonight.  But  what  a  fine  pianist 
Louisa  was!  The  Uncle's  eyes  dimmed  at  the  sad  thought.  He 


the  music  and  people  in  it,  all  locked  up,  shut  away 
somewhere  else,  the  night  was  long  and  Will  began  to  fall 
asleep. 

Louisa  sat  in  front  of  the  television  set,  long  limbs  bent  up 
in  an  old  chair,  sharp,  ugly  eyes  fixed  to  the  screen.  Suddenly 
on  the  screen  flashed:  LOU  CARMICHAEL'S  MUSIC  HOUR! 
and  the  picture  zoomed  in  on  a  glitter  vested  gentleman 
swayed  over  a  piano.  Louisa  jerked  up  out  of  her  seat  and 
smapped  off  the  t.v.  Her  long  fingers  shook  as  she  lit  a 
cigarette  and  sat  smoking  it  for  a  while.  Her  watch  ticked 
rhythmically.  Restlessly  she  stubbed  the  cigarette  out  in  an 
ashtray  and,  reaching  up,  took  a  ring  of  keys  off  a  nail  on  the 
wall.  Then  she  marched  quietly  to  a  locked  door  in  her  uncle's 
study.  Unlocking  it,  she  entered  and  closed  it  behind  her;  then 
her  heels  clicked  down  a  cold  empty  hallway,  and  she  entered 
a  room. 

It  was  a  large  room,  hollow  and  echoeing;  in  the  middle 
was  a  pile  of  funiture  draped  in  sheets.  The  floor  was  layered 
in  dust,  the  small  windows  foggy  against  the  night  outside.  She 
lit  the  room  by  a  dim  light  and,  going  over  to  a  corner, 
removed  the  sheet  from  a  grand  piano.  There  was  music, 
opened,  waiting  there,  and  Louisa  paused  before  sitting  down. 
The  people  would  all  be  looking  at  her  now,  and  they  would 
hear  and  sigh  and  praise  her.  Her  hands  wavered  at  first;  as  she 
set  them  on  the  keys  they  played  hesitantly,  then  freeing 
themselves  they  played  smoothly,  feeling  each  note  running 
together  like  trickling  water,  drawing  her  into  the  sound, 
forgetting  the  dingy  dimness  of  the  room,  forgetting  the 
coldness  of  that  part  of  the  house. 

Later  she  briskly  relocked  the  door,  and  on  her  way  to 
bed,  she  paused  by  William's  door,  and  listened.  Nothing  could 
be  heard  but  an  occasional  breeze  rattling  the  windows. 


"Young  eight-year-old  boys  should  be  asleep  by  now,"  she 
muttered,  and  walked  to  her  own  room. 

****** 

A  white  sun  rose.  The  sky  was  pale  blue.  Dead  trees.  Will 
opened  his  window  to  feel  an  icy  breeze  on  his  cheeks.  Closing 
his  eyes,  he  thought  of  wind:  wind  from  ears  rushing  by, 
Louisa  shaking  the  rugs  outside  making  a  wind,  slamming 
doors,  breathing;  people  and  animals  running  made  a  terrific 
wind;  papers  falling  from  his  uncle's  desk  floated  and  looped 
around  in  their  own  wind.  Perhaps  every  kind  of  wind  blew 
and  rippled  into  another,  creating  a  bigger,  more  powerful 
wind,  the  wind  that  shook  the  ghost  branches  and  made  tin 
ears  skip  over  the  highway,  made  hair  fly  and  cheeks  cold.  The 
wind's  trail  makes  a  pattern,  Will  thought,  like  yellow  ducks  in 
a  pink  sky.  Like  the  green  and  blue  lines  on  a  map.  He  reached 
out  a  cold  hand  to  touch  the  wind,  although  he  didn't  need  to 
because  the  wind  was  always  touching  him.  It  felt  like  a  fast 
and  free  nothing. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher,  Will's  room  filled  with  light.  He 
watched  the  night  shapes  turn  into  morning  shapes.  Leaning 
over,  he  picked  up  the  dried  dead  flowers  on  the  table  beside 
his  bed.  He'd  found  them  growing  in  the  summer,  alive  and 
purple,  smelling  like  purple.  Now  they  were  dead  things.  They 
felt  like  brittly  skin  with  the  life  drained  out,  but  they  held  a 
memory  and  that  made  them  beautiful.  Carefully,  Will  cupped 
them  in  his  hands  and,  closing  his  eyes,  smelled  a  field  of 
weedy  flowers,  felt  an  intense  sun,  flies  touching  his  face  in 
the  shade  one  afternoon;  he  tasted  summer  in  a  different  but 
just  as  real  way  as  in  July  of  August.  Now  he  could  lay  his 
head  in  a  world  of  violets,  feeling  the  spinning  of  the  sorld 
around  him  while  his  mind  dissolved  into  rippling  seas  of 
purple  and  green. 

****** 
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could  never  bear  to  hear  music  now;  too  many  memories  -  He 
remembered  how  Louisa  wore  a  white  dress  at  that  last  party, 
and  a  ribbon  in  her  hair. 

For  a  moment,  in  this  pause,  the  uncle  wanted  to  know 
her  again.  He  got  up  to  take  his  coffee  cup  back  to  the 
kitchen,  and  heard  her  voice.  She  was  on  the  phone,  as  he'd 
seen  her  often.  He  wondered  who  her  friend  was.  Feeling 
suddenly  left  out  and  curious,  he  went  into  another  room  and 
picked  up  a  second  extension.  A  loud  rude  dial  tone  buzzed  in 
his  ear,  and  he  could  hear  Louisa's  voice  babbling  vaguely 
through  the  phone.  Feeling  abruptly  embarrassed  and  guilty, 
as  if  he'd  interrupted  a  very  private  conversation,  the  Uncle 
hung  up  the  receiver  and  returned  to  his  study.  What  was  he 
doing  idling  around  in  other  peoples'  business?  He  had  bills  to 
pay  and  work  to  do! 

****** 

Will  had  sat  up  there  timelessly.  Now,  gradually,  he  began 
to  feel  something  happening.  On  an  impulse  he  climbed  out  of 
the  tower,  out  of  the  house,  way  out  into  a  clearing  in  the 
woods.  He  looked  up.  In  the  sky,  dangling,  falling,  dangling 
and  falling  over  and  over,  one,  six,  a  hundred  snowflakes,  each 
an  intricate  design,  dropping  from  nowhere  onto  his  nose, 
hands,  eyelashes.  More  and  more  appeared  suspended  above 
him,  like  white  lights  out  of  a  black  sea,  gently  drigting  down. 
Softly,  softly  now  they  would  cover  the  dead  things;  they 
would  cover  the  broken  things,  make  everything  right.  He  saw 
the  glitter,  he  tasted  the  winter  snowfalkes,  and  within  his  own 
world  Will  laughed  like  one  who  holds  a  secret  of  his  own. 
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THE  MESSENGER  1 


Inexplicably  this  story  never  arrived  at  the  printers.  The 
title  itself  is  speculation.  The  author  maintains  that  the 
manuscript  was  among  others  sent  to  this  office  by  special 
courier.  The  other  manuscripts  were  recieved  but  there  is  no 
record  of  the  courier  or  the  delivery.  The  author  has  failed  to 
produce  the  messenger  and  has  enigmatically  refused  to  send  a 
luplicate  copy.  The  editor  regrets  the  unexpected  omission. 
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A  triangular  mirror 

catches  corners  of  the  church. 

My  church,  altar,  knees,  and  brush. 

A  solid  pyramid,  this  triangle:  an  eye. 


1 


I    View  From  the  Window 


II  View  From  the  Vista 


Perched. 

On  the  second  floor 
singular  as  a  pinky. 

Quieted  like  the  weather, 
just  as  vital,  I  sway 
in  time  with  a  tree 

stalking  up  Laura's  house. 

I  direct  traffic  from  the  window, 
one  leg  dangling,  balancing  on  an  ear. 

I  am  agile  as  a  spider 

spinning  balloons  and  waving  like  Charlotte. 

I  extend  invitation 
from  the  flower  box. 
Come!  Peek,  applaud, 
or  guffaw. 

I  climbed  here  on  a  two 

way  path  so 

I've  no  blind  corners. 


Ground  up.  At  sixty  degree  anglei 
a  man  is  eating  air,  some  feast. 
Fellow  in  dinner  dress 
pulling  bones  and  believable  stunt' 
He  is  licking  tips  of  fingers 
saying  ah  lady  this  is  the  life. 

Don't  move,  for  God's  sake. 
You  you  you  stay 
with  that  spot, 
headlength  from  me. 
I'll  turn  on  like 
a  can-can  girl, 
hoo-ha-ing  and  bearing 
the  electric  light. 
I  wear  well 

when  you  go  into  the  meal, 
green-toothed  from  a  blade  of  grass 


"Shall  we  listen  to  some  good  music?" 

THERE  IS  NO  SATISFACTION  COMPARABLE  TO  HEAR- 
ING GREAT  MUSIC  ...  IN  THE  COMPANY  OF  FAMILY  OR 
FRIENDS... OR  BY  YOURSELF  IN  MOMENTS  OF  SOLITUDE 

Is  this  not  the  hallmark  of  any  cultivated  home— to  be  able  to  suggest 
to  friends,  at  right  moments,  that  all  of  you  listen  for  a  time  to  some 
great  music?  Friends,  of  course,  are  not  necessary.  Is  there  any  deeper 
aesthetic  pleasure  in  life  than  listening — just  by  yourself,  in  solitary  moments 
— to  some  beloved  masterpiece?  Or  than  to  enjoy  a  home  concert  in  happy 
communion  with  one's  family?  If  there  are  children  in  the  home,  is  there  any 
better  way  to  instill  in  them  a  natural  love  of  music,  a  lifetime  blessing? 
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Selection  From  CALM  REIGNS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Movement  the  First: 

(Discovered  on  stage  are  the  three  Elders  and  the  Artist.  All  are  standing  but  bent  over  from  the  v 
During  the  ensuing  they  rise  in  the  manner  that  sessile  algae  rise  with  the  incoming  tide-i.e.,  r 
progressively  higher  but  falling  a  bit  with  each  ebb.  All  speak  only  on  rises  and  experience  breal 
communication  with  falls.  .  .A  cry  of  gulls  is  heard). 

All:  O,  Ah;0,  Ah  (etc.,  etc.) 

Artist:  What 

Elders:  What 

Artist:  Water 

Elders:  What 

Artist:  Water-Listen  fr.  .  . 
Elders:  What?  Listen 
Artist:  Listen  friends,  I 
Elders:  Iiiiiiiii! 
Artist:  I  listen  friends 
Elders:  We  listen 
Artist:  I  speak  of  water,  you 
Elders:  Weeeeeeeeeee! 

Artist:  The  water  is  rising— Tiny  moist  drops—Drops  moisten  our  earlobes— It  is  beautiful,  gorgeous.  .  . 
1st  Elder:  It  is  time  to  rise— Another  day  has  flowed  in  upon  us.  .  . 
Artist:  It  is  esthetic,  scintillating,  absolutely  mag.  .  . 


:  lder:  (Definitively  risen  at  this  point)  The  day  has  come. 
:  lder:  Let's  get  to  work. 

:  Elder:  (Laughing)  Work!  It's  so  very,  so  wonderfully  simple  for  you!  You  think  we  can  just  forget 
ft  yesterday-go  on  sweating  and  working  like  it  was  any  of  the  other  366  days  in  the  year! 

t:  The  366th  day,  the  25th  hour!  How  delectable! 

Elder:  So,  what  about  yesterday?  Work  will  help  us  forget-it  always  has,  always  will.  You  must  know 
\  I  mean.  I  feel  a  sort  of  queasy  impatience  when  we  rise  each  day  thinking  about  the  steel  of  our 
i.  lines.  Work  is  the  last  desire  my  poor  graying  self  can  support. 

■lder:  And  why  fear  yesterdays  when  there  will  be  so  many  tomorrows.  Tomorrows  that  will  be  cold 
>arren  unless  we  work  today,  unless  the  machines  are  lubricated  and  running? 

Elder:  But  the  signs,  the  omens,  the  augurs,  the  strange  low  noises  in  the  air.  This  is  a  new  day,  the  first 
rday  I  can  remember.  (To  Artist)  How  did  you  say  it,  when  I  told  you  last  night? 

It:  "Destiny"/When  we  heard  the  strange  noises  in  the  air /We  suspicioned  there  was  something  there/So 
ive  it  a  kick/And  looked  real  quick/But  the  only  thing  strange  was  your  hair! 

Elder:  Idiot!  I  live  in  the  workaday  world.  You  don't.  Go  on,  use  your  leisure  to  fatten  off  my  worries, 
1i 

t:  Where  is  the  respect  for  my  sufferings?  When  will  you  plebeians  give  me  my  due? 

Elder:  Don't  you  remember?  Isn't  it  true  that  I  broke  a  mirror  yesterday?  Didn't  we  three  walk  five 
5  under  the  same  ladder?  (To  1st  Elder)  Wasn't  your  headache  a  suspicious  portent?  Change  is  coming, 
e  read  the  signs.  On  this  most  auspicious  of  all  days,  we  can't  just  go  to  work  as  usual. 

Elder:  Perhaps  a  few  precautions  are  in  order.  We  could  line  up  and  throw  salt  over  our  shoulder. 
Jgh  I  don't  remember  what  we  did  with  the  salt  cellar  after  last  time.  In  any  case,  (To  1st  Elder)  I  agree 
;  my  colleague  that  some  precautionary  measures,  however  slight,  should  be  taken. 

Elder:  Ridiculous!-  We  need  no  other  protection  than  our  daily  prayers  to  keep  us  free  of  changeful 
is.  Come  on!  If  we  aren't  praying  away  when  the  governor  comes,  there'll  be  none  of  your  favorite 
I  stew  for  supper.  When  the  lady  gets  mad  there's  no  telling  where  she'll  draw  the  line.  (A  bell  sounds) 
e  on,  there's  the  signal! 


three  prostrate  themselves  facing  the  audience.  They  kneel  and  bow  occasionally  while  reciting  the 
ng.  The  Artist,  meanwhile,  is  sulking  upstage.) 


EMS 

H 


over  them.  I  am  not.  .  .summoned  to  work,  and  I  certainly  don't  think  that  you. 


Lad:  (Hastily  descending  steps)  Don't  try  to  lump  me  in  the  same  category  with  you.  We're  not  at  t 
same  person. 

Artist:  "Not  the  same  person",  I've  had  that  flung  at  me  before,  in  much  the  same  way  as  you  say  11  i 
There  was  someone.  I  remember.  .  . 

Lad:  Save  your  remembrances  for  another  day.  I've  more  work  to  do  now  than  has  ever  been  done  iri 
"sacred  precincts."  Leave  me! 

Artist:  Leave  here  yourself,  if  that's  to  be  the  way  of  it.  I  live  here,  I.  .  .you'd  think  this  was  a  instant  i 
of  that  time  five  years  ago,  or  was  it  ten?.  .  .(A  silence)  Just  like  something  out  of  our.  .  .my  past! 

Lad:  Alright,  dammit!  I  had  hoped.  .  .after  five  yeaYs.  .  .1  have  grown,  changed,  after  all.  .Then  I  b&- 
come  back  and  find  my  bastard  uncle  right  on  the  steps.  .  .no  way  of  avoiding  you  (Laui 
slightly).  .  .you  take  up  so  much  space. 

Artist:  (Also  laughing  slightly)  And  my  bastard  nephew  thinking  he  could  fool  the  old  uncle's  (pointi 
his  eyes)  mirrors  of  truth.  And  the  young,  sly,  unmannerly  little  wretch  can  get  so  angry  when  the  s • 
uncle  finds  him  out,  seen  through  his  little  tricks. 

Lad:  And  how  often  we  have  gone  through  this  same  routine,  each  one  hiding  behind  the  same  old  ma; 
Artist:  (Becoming  serious)  What  do  you  want?  What  have  you  come  for  this  time? 
Lad:  Oh,  the  usual.  (He  moves  toward  the  stairs,  followed  by  the  Artist.) 

Artist:  What  usual?.  .  .1  suppose  you  mean  the  familiar  series  of  clandestine  meetings,  undergrc 
propaganda,  cringing  and  frightened  glances  with  each  knock  at  the  door.  But  what  it  all  means  I  have  r 
understood. 

Lad:  And  you  never  will.  Your  language  is  so  very  foreign:  I  could  never  speak  it.  .  .Imagine,  though,  tl 
were  to  mimic  it.  .  .It  would  only  be  a  poor  aping,  you  understand,  but  I  might  begin  to  say.  ."There  < 
was  a  macaroon/That  wanted  to  fly  to  the  moon/But,  to  its  dismay,  it  found/That  it  was  tied  to 
ground/So  it  kicked  and  kicked  'til  it  was  free".  .  .Would  you  understand,  then? 

Artist:  I'd  understand  that  your  rhyme  scheme  was  angry  and  your  scansion  ajar.  .  .(Laughing  again) 
there's  hope.  .  .definite  hope  that  you  could  follow  in  my  footsteps. 

Lad:  (Laughing  slightly)  No  thanks,  those  steps  would  be  a  bit  too  big  for  me.  .  .I'm  going  up  to  see 


i  nor. 

\  t:  There's  a  new  one,  this  time;  maybe.  .  . 

:  She'll  be  the  same.  I  will  unobtrusively,  humbly  (He  places  a  finger  to  his  lips)  quietly  seek  out  her 
!  dence  and  then  betray  it.  .  .Call  me  when  the  proletariat  returns. 

f  m  Good  luck. 

Lad  exits  over  the  stairs,  smiling.  The  Artist  turns  to  face  an  imaginary  audience  from  his  position  low 
I  e  stairs.) 

t:  Quietly:  ha!  Unobtrusively.  .  .Why  do  I  always  let  him  get  away  with  it?.  .  .What?.  .  .Oh,  yes.  I  beg 
pardon    ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury;  I  wasn't  aware  that  you  had  assembled  during  my 
horary.  .  .mental  absence.  Yes,  I'm  quite  prepared  to  explain  it  all  to  you.  Just  let  me  reflect  a 
id.  .  .You    see,    State's   Exhibit    A,   that   fellow   you  just   saw,   my   so-called   nephew-he  plans 
in.  .  .rearrangements  in  the  present  order  of  things.  Mind  you,  in  discussing  his  rearrangement  plans, 
lot  trying  to  divert  your  attention  from  me  and  my  guilt  or  innocence;  I  am  simply  trying  to  explain 
:larify  the  situation.  .  .My  nephew  believes  in  the  power  and  right  of  the  working  class.  He  welcomes 
ge,  calls  it  "the  broom  that  sweeps  clean."  His  rhetoric  is,  of  course,  lamentable,  but  his  point  is  well 
1.  Altogether,  his  mixture  of  positivism  and  altruism  is  not  unlike  mine  during  my  early  years.  My  early 
>.  .  .my   early.  .  .1   beg  your   pardon   distinguished  visitors.   I   seem   to  be  digressing.  .  .My  early 
i.  .  .(An  embarrassed  silence  during  which  the  Artist  casts  about  for  anything  to  say,  and,  finally, 
'•ing  at  a  straw,  he  begins  to  speak  hastily.)  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  know  what  it  is  like  to  begin  an 
,:ic  career.  .  .here,  in  this  place?  I  am  an  artist  by  profession  and  can  report  that  beginning-or  ending-an 
ic  career  here  is  hell,  for  I  have  done  both.  There  are  the  central  frustrations  of  failing  to  communicate 
communicating  without  being  understood;  how  many  times  have  I  tried  to  grasp  a  human  arm  and 
d  only  a  bag  of  bones  between  my  fingers?  Beneath  these  central  frustrations,  which  can  only  seem 
rficial  by  comparison,  is  the  core  frustration  of  realizing  that  I.  .  .you.  .  .one  is  a  lousy  artist.  From  this 
realization  generate  a  number  of  side-effects  including  an  intensive  need  for  self-justification;  how 
/  times  have  I  taken  myself  to  trial  and  been  acquitted  by  my  own  loving  hand?  In  short,  distinguished 
irs,  boys  and  girls,  I.  .  .do  not  ask  for  your  pity.  .  .1  am  quite  content  to  live  simply  by  drawing  an 
ne  from  modest  reserves  of  cynicism  and  by  giving  the  status  quo  a  self-furthering-its  interests,  not 
-kick  in  the  pants  from  time  to  time.  (The  Elders  enter  through  a  wing  and  are  addressed  by  the 
t)  So,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury-(Shouting)  Nephew,  the  proles  are  returned!-I  realize  that  my 
^nce,  having  served  the  interests  of  my  sometime  nephew,  can  serve  no  more  until  the  cycle  shall  again 
turned  and  an  "Artist"  be  needed  to  fill  social  quota  requirements;  thus,  I  shall  depart  (He  begins  to 
backwards  into  the  wings)  unobtrusively,  (He  raises  a  finger  to  his  lips.)  quietly  in  the  best  artistic 
tion.  (He  bursts  into  laughter  offstage.) 


Elders  slump  into  sitting  positions.) 
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3rd  Elder:  (Referring  to  Artist)  What  do  you  suppose  his  problem  is? 


2nd  Elder:  God,  I'm  tired! 

1st  Elder:  Lord,  I'm  exhausted,  too!.  .  .1  don't  know;  I  suppose  the  fellow's  problem  is  that  he's  ill 
Lolling  around  with  time  on  his  hands  each  time  we  trudge  off  to  work.  .  . 

3rd  Elder:  Yessir,  I  feel  spent,  too.  Union  rules  or  no  union  rules,  the  Governor  knows  how  to  extt 
day's  work  from  you. 

2nd  Elder:  He  is  decidedly  to  be  pitied.  .  .no  useful  employment  other  than  making  up  those  s 
limericks.  .  .it's  enough  to  drive  anyone  mad  as  a  hatter. 

3rd  Elder:  Neither  of  you  has  asked  me  yet.  You  usually  have  by  this  time! 

1st  Elder:  Asked  you  what? 

2nd  Elder:  Oh,  let's  not  delve  into  it  again.  After  all,  it's  almost  time  to  sleep.  What  was  it  Macbeth  c 
sleep.  .  ."the  healer  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  brow"  There's  a  literary  illusion  for  you.  (To  1st  Elder) 
did  you  say  about  the  poetry  of  Carmina  Burana  while  we  were  dusting  today? 

1st  Elder:  (To  3rd  Elder)  Asked  you  what? 

Lad:  (Entering  backwards  over  the  platform  while  bowing)  Hail  Your  Excellency! 
(Only  gradually,  during  the  ensuing  sequence,  do  the  Elders  react  to  the  Lad's  presence.) 
3rd  Elder:  The  usual. 

1st  Elder:  You  mean  about  the  promonitions  and  signs  you're  always  plaguing  us  with?  Very  well,  I 
ask  it-Have  your  fears  been  calmed  during  the  day?  Have  the  signs  and  augurs  become  favorable? 

Lad:  (Turning  to  face  the  Elders  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  but  not  looking  at  them)  Hail  and  fare 
Your  Excellency! 

3rd  Elder:  No,  they  have  not.  There  is  no  reason  to  relax  my.  .  .our  vigilance,  I  fear.  .  . 

Lad:  And  with  good  reason.  Fear  surrounds  us;  it  is  built  into  our  system  of  living.  .  .our  current  sys 
that  is. 

3rd  Elder:  I  fear  that  some  awful  new  prodigy  awaits  us.  Misfortune  should  overtake  us  before  we  sleep. 


I  It  already  has! 

I  lder:  (To  the  Lad)  How  so? 

,  Look  around  you,  What  are  you  surrounded  by?  What  makes  up  the  core  of  your  existence?.  .Old  age 
:he  shadow  of  death.  .  .and  (He  snaps  his  fingers,  and  a  bell  rings.)  the  call  to  mindless  work. 

Elder:  That  queasy  impatience  to  be  with  the  machines-I  feel  it  now.  Talk  is  cheap,  life  is  short  and  we 
inful,  but  there  is  a  permanence  to  our  work  that  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  think  that  Paradise,  like  sleep, 
come  at  the  end  of  a  working  day,  a  day  when  the  last  crowning  piece  of  perfection  has  been  added  to 
rk  begun  centuries  before.  .  . 

There  you  are!  That's  it!  That's  What's  wrong  with  you  poor,  miserable  wretches.  .  . 

Elder:  Who  are  you  to  call  us  wretches?  I'll  bet  you've  never  done  a  tap  of  real  work  in  your  life, 
xhes!  Do  you  know  what  it's  like  to  put  in  a  hard  day  and  then  be  called  names  to  your  face? 

:  That  is  the  core  of  your  problem.  You  shove  it  all  into  the  future,  don't  you?  "Forget  about  the  here 
now;  tomorrow  will  redeem  today."  Well  it  won't.  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  it  won't! 

Elder:  Well  that's  just  fine.  We're  just  delighted  to  hear  it,  aren't  we?  Only,  who  made  you  the  judge? 
'  should  you  be  able  to  judge  us?  The  heralds  announcing  your  judgeship  must  not  have  visited  me. 

Elder:  (To  the  Lad)  Why  won't  it?  Why  do  you  say  tomorrow  won't  redeem  today? 

Elder:  (To  3rd  Elder)  Why  do  you  persist  in  contradicting  me?  It  will  be  better  for  us  all  the  sooner  he 
cs.  You  just  encourage  him  to  stay  around  with  your  stupid  questions. 

Elder:  No,  I  agree  with  my  colleague  (He  indicates  3rd  Elder).  At  whatever  price,  I.  .  .we  must  know 
i  this  fellow  downgrades  the  promise  of  an  unseen  tomorrow,  a  day  for  which  we  have  built  our  lives, 
i  as  they  are.  (A  brief  silence) 

:  Well,  I  for  one  don't  see  why  I  should  let  you  know  anything.  You  refused  to  listen  to  me,  faulted  me 
being  different  from  you  when  we  are  all  so  much  the  same.  Perhaps  (To  1st  Elder)  I  have  set  myself  up 
1  judge>  but  you  could,  too.  .  .if  only  you'd  look  around  you,  if  only  you'd  feel.  But,  having  had  my 
d  intentions  flung  back  in  my  face,  I  don't  see  why.  .  . 

1  Elder:  Please. 

b  I  don't  see  why.  .  .(To  2nd  Elder)  Do  you  really  want  to  know?.  .  .Because  of  my  moral  convictions, 

mL 


the  formula  of  man's  fate  that  has  been  revealed  to  me  by  the  process  of  elimination,  I  have  come  i 
you  today  so.  .  . 


3rd  Elder:  Please. 

Lad:  Listen,  you  know  about  construction  material-cinderblocks,  mortar,  the  whole  spread.  When  wo 


younger.  .  . 


1st  Elder:  Some  of  us  were  younger  more  recently  than  others. 

Lad:  When  I  was  younger,  a  wall  was  built  around  me,  and  I  lived  happily  inside  it  for  the  first  years  <  my 
life.  What  can't  I  tell  you  about  that  wall?  It  was  built  of  the  best  government-inspected  materials  avai  I 
The  insulation  was  especially  remarkable.  Inside  my  wall,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  I  could  pretend  to  fe  :he 
warm  summer  sun  without  the  smallest  cold  draft  coming  from  the  outside  to  upset  my  dream.  .  ,Yi  do 
catch  on?  You  see  what  I'm  building  up  to?  This  parable.  .  . 

1st  Elder:  Hold  on!  Don't  think  we  haven't  had  enough  experience  with  parables.  We  begin  each  day  i 
litenies  and  a  bushel  of  parables  probably  no  more  meaningless  than  your  own. 

3rd  Elder:  Wait,  I  understand  what  he's  saying.  He  spent  his  first  years  inside  walls  and,  suddenly.  .  . 

Lad:  What  happened  next? 

3rd  Elder:  And,  suddenly,  during  the  next  years,  the  walls  were  torn  down,  block  by  block.  To  his  fin 
was  robbed  of  all  he  had  come  to  know  and  love-cinderblocks,  myths,  insulation.  .  . 

1st  and  2nd  Elders:  But.  .  .(2nd  Elders  defers  to  last  Elder) 

1st  Elder:  But  far  ahead  of  him  lay,  and  still  lies,  the  promise  of  glittering  happiness,  of  the  new  wa  lie 
would-will-build  for  himself,  given  world  enough  and  time.  Meanwhile,  there's  always  hope  of  the  pre  * 
to  insulate  him.  .  .hope  as  we  all  do.  .  . 

Lad:  Hope?  But  at  what  price? 

1st  Elder:  What  do  you  mean.  .  ."at  what  price".  .  .why,  why  a  price? 
Lad:  You  know  what  I  mean.  Answer  your  own  questions. 


1st  Elder:  No.  .  .please.  .  .The  price  of  hope,  the  price  of  hope. 


ghing  hysterically,  the  1st  Elder  sinks  to  the  floor.  Momentarily,  the  2nd  Elder  draws  the  Lad  aside.) 

Elder:  Don't  be  hard  on  him.  His  bark  was  always  worse  than  his  bite.  .  .I'm  sure  there'll  be  a  terrible 

■  e  unless  we  all  calm  down. 

■  He's  being  hard  on  himself,  and  there's  no  need  for  it.  I'm  here  to  show  you  a  new  way.  What  you're 
ing  for.  .  .it's  all  here  in  front  of  you  in  the  here  and  now,  free  of  charge.  You  don't  have  to  hope:  all 
have  to  do  is  live  it.  Bring  out  the  secret,  buried  dreams  for  the  future  that  divide  you  and  live  happily 
ie  present. 

' Elder:  Live  happily  and  without  hope? 
Elder:  The  Governor  would  never  allow  it. 

Elder:  What  would  happen  to  our  work  quotas  without  hope  to  drive  us  on? 

:  Do  you  want  to  go  on  living  in  the  prisons  of  unresponsiveness  and  uncaring  you've  created  for 
rselves? 

Elder:  Well,  you  tell  us  how  to  get  rid  of  the  Governor.  (He  chuckles.) 

:  Will  it!  (A  brief  silence)  You  don't  know  what  power  you  have.  Just  will  it  be  so,  and  the  Governor's 
me  will  fall. 

Elder:  I  will  it. 

Elder:  I.  .  .sometimes  see  into  the  future.  There  have  been  strange  new  signs.  After  the  Governor,  won't 
e  be  other.  .  . 

:  Always  looking  to  the  future,  aren't  you? 
Elder:  (To  3rd  Elder)  Will  it! 
Elder:  I  will  it. 
Elder:  I  will  it. 

mediately,  a  scream  is  heard  offstage.  The  Governor  enters  over  the  platform  and  down  the  stairs.) 
Elder:  My  Lord.  .  .the  Governor.  It's  all  over  now.  We'll  all  be  punished.  .  .(He  sees  the  Governor  walk 


down  the  stairs.)  Well,  well,  it  looks  as  if.  .  .it  seems  as  though  we've  done  it-we've  won 


1st  Elder:  So  we  have! 

3rd  Elder:  A  triumph,  more  or  less! 


1st  Elder:  (To  Governor)  So,  your  excellency,  you've  come  down  to  our  level,  haven't  you  now?  (Slow* 
delicately,  he  takes  the  Governor's  arm  and  begins  to  twist  it.)  I  think  of  how  often  we  worked,  hoped  or 
because  of  you,  you.  There  were  mornings,  winter  mornings,  when  I  lay  in  bed  dreaming  of  warmth.  B 
always  those  dreams  were  wiped  out  by  you  and  the  hope  of  success-I  rose  each  day  to  repeat  the  samec 
tasks.  Now,  I  say  death  to  hope,  death  to.  .  . 

Lad:  (Interposing  himself  between  1st  Elder  and  Governor)  Let  her  be.  The  past  should  have  no  more  ho1 
over  us  than  the  future.  .  .She  wants  to  speak.  Let  her  say  the  inevitable. 

Governor:  I  was  sitting  in  the  chair  of  state,  watching  the  evening  news.  Then  a  strange  noise  like.  .  .what! 
the  phrase?.  .  .like  the  "wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth"  filled  the  room.  I  was  terrified  and  collapse 
unconscious.  When  consciousness  was  restored.  .  .as  it  had  to  be.  .  .1  saw  the  chair,  the  room,  my  life  lyii 
in  the  handfuls  of  dust  around  me.  I  screamed.  .  .but  only  once.  Like  a  soothing  drug.  .  .1  felt  tl 
summons-your  summons-to  come  here.  .  .Apparently  you  are  in  full  revolt  against  the  State.  Let  me  war 
you--the  State  and  the  Central  Office,  of  which  I  am.  .  .was  only  the  least  representative,  have  a  pow 
greater  than  you  can  imagine.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  your  easy  victory  over  me.  .  .which  has  destroyed  m 
left  me  without  a  reason  to.  .  . 

Lad:  Enough  of  the  State's  power!  There  is  a  place  waiting  for  you  in  our  new  society.  Why  do  you  thin 
we  summoned  you?  You  have  no  problem  that.  .  .mutual  human  understanding  and  respect  will  not  solv 
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As  a  child,  I 

glimpsed 
(through  a  wide  flung  doorway) 
a  wispy  midnight 

(inhale  it  .  .  .) 
before  my  mother 

(ripples  of  her  nightgown 
warm  in  the  dark) 
brought  me  back  to  bed, 
where,  breathing  alone  in  one  heat,  I  wept 
(that  touch  of  sky!) 
until  she  found  me  again  and 
rubbed  my  back.  .  .crawling  circles 
around  my  spine,  releasing  the  dark, 

(fading  screams  of  crickets  through  my  screen) 
quiet  walls,  iron  bedstead  melting  into 

her  hands 

myself 

loosed  to  wade  through  brown  ferns 

(cheek  sunken  into  stilled  tears 

and  forgotten) 
and  to  one  searing  lullaby 
of  sky 

(at  last,  to  exhale  .  .  .) 


Fantasies 
They  wait 
beside  still  curtains 
in  their  second-story  window  frames 
for  the  fingers  of  the  night 
to  stroke  their  hair. 

And  all  your  faces 
with  black  bat  wings 
are  hovering 

in  the  yellow  arcs  of  streetlamps 
while  I  walk. 

I  walk  this  night 
of  visions 
back  to  dawn. 

Colleen, 

my  lovers  find  me  silent 
as  an  empty  room 
sometimes. 

I  glimpse  your  trailing  skirt 
and  listen 

while  the  door  rubs 
on  its  hinge. 

Out  in  the  street 

I  see  white  squares  of  window 

turn  to  black 

and  all  my  lovers 

turn  down  sheets 

and  sit. 

Now  the  arm  of  night 
curls  around  my  neck; 

We  two  will  pace 
the  dark  bare  floors 
to  dawn. 


LILACS 


.breeding  lilacs  out  of  the 
dead  earth.  .  . 

T.  S.  Eliot 


Miguel  and  I  would  spend  the  afternoons  together  last  summer.  Sometimes  with  a  bottle  of  good 
French  wine  we  would  sit  dreaming  in  clumps  of  grass  along  the  hillside.  Other  times  we  boxed:  always  I 
.von  because  I  was  the  bigger  of  the  two  even  though  I  think  he  was  tougher.  He  could  hurt  me  whenever  he 
wanted,  which  turned  out  to  be  quite  often,  and,  on  those  occasions  I  maddened  as  the  sting  grew  more 
pugnent.  Dizzily  I  went  for  his  face,  aiming  right  for  his  nose  and  when  I  missed  I  shot  again.  Eventually  I 
hit  him  enough  times  so  that  the  blood  came  dripping  like  teardrops  down  his  face.  It  was  over  then  and  he 
would  stand  there  staring  at  me  with  his  head  cocked  to  one  side.  Afterwards  I  always  smiled  but  he  never 
did  even  when  he  won  and  it  was  I  who  stood  bleeding.  Those  times  he  accused  me  of  letting  him  win 
which  of  course  was  a  damned  fool  idea. 

We  lay  there  in  the  grass  as  the  sky  turned  from  blue  to  dark  grey  and  he  swore  at  me  in  Spanish,  until 
dusk.  Then  we  walked  back  to  dinner  in  silence. 

After  dinner  Miguel  talked  to  the  women  while  I  wrote.  In  the  beginning  of  summer  it  was  a  different 
muchacha  every  night,  but,  as  time  went  on  there  was  one  who  sat  with  him  always.  She  looked  quiet 
although  I  was  told  she  talked  very  much.  She  must  have  made  love  well  though  for  she  seemed  to  be  one 
who  knew  the  true  place  of  women.  She  seemed  very  much  like  the  Spanish  woman  who  cooked  for  us  the 
year  we  lived  in  Barcelona.  I  never  met  Miguel's  woman  - 1  kept  my  distance.  The  Mexican  women  are  such 
I  poison. 

I  usually  stayed  in  and  wrote.  Our  one  room  hut  had  lilacs  and  tiny  colored  candles  stuck  all  over  the 
floor.  I  lit  them  at  night  and  stood  dreaming  out  of  the  window,  staring  at  the  red  lights  and  the  bell  at  the 
mission  top.  I  often  wrote,  crossed  out  and  rewrote,  typed,  rewrote  and  typed  again  then  threw  it  all  away. 
By  twilight  the  garbage  can  was  always  overflowing.  I  poured  myself  small  glasses  of  Sangria  and  lay  staring 
at  the  ceiling  in  the  dark.  Usually,  waking  early,  I.  would  find  Miguel  sleeping  across  the  room  and  begin 
where  I  left  off  the  night  before.  On  good  days  I  would  have  a  half  page  that  I  could  keep. 

Quite  early  every  morning,  forgetting  the  previous  night  even  before  sunrise,  we  sat  in  the  blue 
shadowed  room  and  talked  quietly  of  the  work  to  be  done  that  day  and  of  my  writing.^ 

Once  Miguel  asked  the  reason  why  I  wrote.  "There  must  be  something  behind  it"  he  said. 

There  was  silence.  Then,  looking  about  at  the  wilted  flowers,  candle  wax,  old  and  new  candles,  and  at 
the  garbage  cans  filled  with  last  night's  work,  I  said,  smiling,  "A  cause,  I  write  for  a  cause." 

We  laughed  about  that  for  a  long  time;  after  we  had  laughed  almost  into  tears,  Miguel  spoke  in  broken 
English  and  a  sudden  serious  intonation,  saying,  "A  cause.  There  is  no  such  thing  anymore."  We  both  knew 
that  what  he  said  was  the  truth  but  I  said  nothing.  I  sat  looking  down  at  my  feet  and  at  the  earth  below 
them. 

Miguel  worked  in  West  Monterrey,  Mexico,  building  adobe  huts  for  the  poor  people  who  slept  in  the 
dirt  and  died  very  early  in  life.  I  toiled  for  and  with  those  very  same  people  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardens.  The  garden  was  dying,  but  a  little  less  so  than  before. 


We  never  saw  one  another  from  morning  until  late  afternoon,  when  we  walked  through  the 
village,sweating  like  madmen.  Often  we  stopped  and  spoke  to  the  elders  who  had  somehow  survived  tot 
become  forty  nine  of  fifty  or  perhaps  we  played  games  with  the  dark  haired,  deep  skinned  children.i 
Sometimes  they  called  us  names,  and  sometimes  they  smiled  and  told  us  secrets.  I  do  not  remember  thei 
names  or  the  secrets,  I  only  remember  the  smiles. 

We  lived  on  for  days  and  months,  not  realizing  that  in  the  end  I  would  leave  for  home. 

I  realized  this,  though,  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  nearer  still  to  the  day  that  Miguel  and  I  would! 
both  turn  seventeen.  I  wondered  what  he  would  do  when  I  left.  Where  would  he  go,  or  would  he  stay  here,  < 
I  think  I  decided  it  did  not  matter. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  when. the  sun  was  so  burning  that  we  never  wore  shirts  or  shoes,  I  began 
to  read  because  I  knew  that  I  would  soon  return  to  a  place  where  people  read  and  talked  a  lot  and  did 
nothing. 

The  night  before  I  was  to  leave  I  lugged  my  typewriter  out  of  the  hut  and  onto  a  hill  a  mile  or  so  into 
the  country. 

Below,  in  the  pasture,  cows  slept  while  the  moon  glared  silver  light  all  around  and  the  grass  smelled 
fresh;  I  cut  it  myself  today. 

Sitting  there,  in  the  moonlight  I  began  to  write  this,  and,  like  I  will  tell  Miguel  tomorrow  morning,  I 
did  not  rework  or  rewrite  it  at  all.  And,  like  I  will  argue  with  Miguel  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  significance 
in  that.  It  is  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Tonight,  before  coming  here  and  just  before  Miguel  left  for  the  evening  I  read  a  poem  by  T.S.  Eliot, 
who,  I  am  sure  is  an  American.  I  did  not  understand  the  poem,  but  I  smiled,  almost  laughed  to  read  the 
epigraph  perhaps  because  there  is  so  much  truth  in  it: 

I  myself  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  sybal  of  Cumae  lying  in  a  cage  and  a  voice  said  to  her  "Sybal,  what 
do  you  want?"  She  answered  him  saying,  "I  want  to  die." 

And  now,  sitting  here,  writing  these  words  bit  by  bit  I  can  smell  the  cold  ash  on  my  hands,  the  cold 
grey  ash»from  the  ruins  of  the  mission.  I  played  with  the  ashes  today,  when  Miguel  and  I  stopped  at  the  ruin 
and  he  stood  staring  at  the  weeping  priest.  (The  mission  had  taken  a  year  to  build  twenty  years  ago  and  it 
had  taken  a  day  to  burn  yesterday.)  For  the  priest  I  had  no  sympathy  even  though  he  considered  it  the 
greatest  loss  of  his  life.  I  had  burned  the  mission,  starting  the  fire  with  all  the  writing  I  had  considered 
worthy  of  keeping.  I  did  it  because  the  Mission  clearly  stood  for  something  in  a  place  where  there  was 
nothing.  The  mission  and  the  priest  together  bred  lilacs  out  the  the  dead  earth. 
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My  hand 

-as  a  fist- 
pounds  its  gesture 

closed. 


what  I  mean 


it  is  an  ash  can  heaped 
with  white  dust 

(an  outmoded  image  they  say) 
it  is  a  fish  head  dry  but  glistening  with  tears 

(false  sentiment  they  sneer) 
but  this  is  all  I  have 
my  hands  are  empty 
I  would  rather  die        I  shout 
than  live  with  empty  hands 
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CHAUCER,  NOSTALGIA,  &  FICTION 


Careful. 

It's  been  a  long  night,  toil  and  sweat.  The  sea  and  the  whitecaps,  the  fish  pirouhetting  in  mid-stroke. 
The  nets  are  in;  the  play  unfolds  before  you  now  Wilhelm,  for  so  I  address  thee,  second  person  of  my 
disease,  Wilhelm  Chaucer. 

Search. 

For  it  is  amongst  those  sliding  now  sprawled  in  suffocation  by  lubrication;  the  bass,  the  cod,  the 
halibut!-on  the  wooden  deck.  Yes,  one  of  these  that  has  the  objective! 
Consumed. 

Perhaps  even  now,  the  objective  punctures  the  intestines  of  you,  little  swimmer,  as  I  hold  you  up  for 
all  to  see.  See  your  brothers,  see  your  former  mate? 

Willi,  Willi.  You've  always  been  the  cruel  one  to  the  beasties.  They  haven't  the  patience  and  you  know 
quite  well  I  mean  the  total  'they'  that's  beyond  your  domination.  And  who  is  the  I  that  I  just  mentioned. 
Did  it  again.  Then  who  the  you?  I?  No. 

Enough.  Stop  this,  for  bruise  it  is  that  the  unknowing  submit  to  their  objectives,  meaning  theirselves. 
What,  then,  is  this  objective  in  a  fish  that  couldn't  as  well  share  yourself?  Are  you  really  searching  for 
yourself?  Is  that  it? 

NO! 

Organize:  the  objective  will  lead  to  the  answer.  Then:  the  answer  will  be  delivered.  Finally:  total 
vindication  of  Wilhelm  Chaucer,  whose  fatal  mistake  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
It  did  look  like  a  fish  hook.  .  . 
The  sailors. 
They  must  die. 
So  the  fish  may  be  found. 
In  the  morning  shall  be  mourninghost. 

***        *     *     *  *** 

And  now,  on  with  business.  If  you  haven't  discovered  or  uncovered  by  now,  I  am  totally  in 
:ontrol  — you  are  now  laid  bare.  Don't  look  around,  for  you  can't  get  away  and  if  you  should  try.  .  .well, 
et's  just  say  I'd  get  very  very  annoyed.  Now,  now,  sit  down  there  and  I'll  tell  you  a  story.  It  could  clear  up 
ny  purpose  for  you.  .  .Now  just  take  off  your  stockings.  .  . 

In  '82  I  was  still  in  college.  Heroin  had  just  been  claimed  an  epidemic  in  the  northeast  part  of  our 
:ountry.  The  automobile  was  still  the  only  thing  around  and  if  you  were  lucky,  you  might  find  a  girl  to 
ove,  just  like  today  and  history.  I'd  just  done  so— her  name  was  Jill.  I'd  seen  her  picture  (she  was  a  model 
rom  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  she  portrayed  quite  striking  features  for  one  of  her  youth)  in  a  magazine  for 
eenagers  which  ran  along  the  backbone  of  the  latest  fad  in  popular  music:  Body-Music— the  process  by 
tfhich  the  listener  would  become,  in  form  of  illusion,  the  actual  creator  of  the  sounds  he  was 
(simultaneously  .listening  to;  this  feat  was  accomplished  by  connecting  the  sound  emitted  to  various  focal 


points  on  the  body:  the  wrists,  neck,  temples,  backbone,  asshole,  genitals,  biceps,  and  ears  as  well;  all 
functions  then  transmitting  pleasant  sensations  to  their  respective  flesh,  and  the  sound  then  rising  to 
earphones  in  completing  the  experience— now,  as  you  well  know,  Body-Music  is.  against  the  law— anckshe  i 
was  featured  in  a  provocative  position:  her  body  was  nude  and  covered  with  small  electrodes,  her  vagina  I 
was  concealed  by  her  upper  thighs,  her  breasts  as  well  were  covered  by  her  hair  in  two  curls  flowing  down,  i, 
(quite  teasing  for  its  time  really,  woman's  breasts  had  been  exposed  to  the  world's  eye  with  the  coming  of  I 
the  Equaladies,  and  to  conceal  was  not  often  found  in  periodicals  of  this  sort)  her  lips  were  parted,  her  eyes  s 
tightly  closed.  I  fell  crazy  in  love  with  her,  she  was  sixteen  at  the  time.  It  took  me  two  and  a  half  years  to  i 
find  her:  as  the  mistress  of  Wilhelm  "Satchmo"  Chaucer  in  San  Diego.  I  persuaded  my  love  upon  her,  and  1 
she  too  clung  to  me,  and  we  were  to  be  married  in  three  days. 

Anagrammatically,  'I  love'  might  be  olive,  and  so  my  thoughts  perceived  as  I  woke  from  a  nightmare 
where  I  died  before  waking.  Death  was  quite  pleasant  actually,  but  it  was  my  future  wife  who'd  done  me  in. 
I  then  recalled  a  similar  dream  I'd  had  years  before,  that  I  hadn't  remembered,  in  which  I'd  been  the  subject  t 
of  the  cruel  and  vicious  moods  of  a  witch.  Naturally,  my  mind  connected  the  two  unrelated  points,  which  ' 
left  me,  despite  conscious  determination  toward  the  opposite,  in  slight  apprehension  of  her  actions  for  the  ! 
next  two  days  until  the  wedding. 

Ah,  but  then  I  saw  her  in  white— epic  metaphors  came  to  me:  here  was  the  queen  to  which  my 
senses/Troy  fell  in  defeat,  oh  and  speaking  of  defeat:  please,  take  off  your  skirt  and  lie  over  there.  I'll  finish  i 
the  story  bimeby,  in  all  of  our  own  good  times,  everybody— for  whom  they've  been  come  to  be 
called— cherishes  the  good  times  leaving  their  bad  times  behind.  Cmon  baby,  let's  get  behi>id  the  times.  .  . 


John  Fiction,  leader  of  men,  stood  in  line  at  the  San  Diego  Cafe.  He  squinted  greyly  into  the  sun,  not 
speaking,  foot  tapping  on  the  Earth's  abdomen.  An  explosion  issued  from  the  mountains,  sending  large  and 
ominous  boulders  to  disturb  the  quiet  scene.  People  scattered.  Fiction  kept  his  gaze  upward,  motionless.  A 
rock  of  large  proportions  missed  his  annihiliation  by  some  scant  few  feet;  odd  though,  the  stone  seemed  to 
have  swerved  sharply  immediately  before  entering  the  near  vicinity  of  his  stance.  Charmed?  Perhaps  he 
might  be.  Depending  on  how  far  you  might  let  your  comprehension  expand,  and  just  how  far  you're  willing 
to  let  your  prearranged  notions  become  stretched,  is  the  answer  to  the  question:  "Can  I  really  understand 
why  it  is  that  John  Fiction  never  seems  to  be  killed?" 

He  was  unrestful  in  his  mind-symptoms  made  themselves  manifest  in  bringing  him  to  the 
classification  of  his  emotions.  Generally:  psychopathetic  judgment  gave  him  the  inspiration  he  needed  for 
labeling.  In  his  waking  hours,  he  would  most  often  become  of  one  'mood'  and  just  as  often  feel  at  one  with 
the  other  (as  I  said  before)  'mood'.  These  he'd  call  'Fiction'  and  'Non-Fiction',  pending  on  which  it 
happened  to  be.  It  was  rather  non  that  day,  a  locust  winter  in  '82.  In  those  days,  normalcy  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  conformity,  as  it  would  continue  to  be  until  January  1,  2000.  He'd  just  got  into  town,  but  was 
unhappy  because  the  girl  he'd  loved,  Jill  was  her  name,  had  sucked  on  another  man's  straw.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  life  was  a  hole  to  John  Fiction,  because  most  people  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  paradise  and  not  on 
himself.  Oh  well,  as  a  poet  once  said,  the  lushest  garden  gives  the  ripest  fruit-a  thought  Fiction  had  lived 
by  for  the  past  thirty  years,  ever  since  his  first  movie. 


room 


time 


square  fluid 


Some  of  your  dreams 
sleep  in  my  bed. 


Shine,  child,  's 

the  machine  that  gets 

berries  fat. 


DON'T  SAY  IT'S  DIFFERENT 


For  those  who've  tried  . 


1 

When  the  salty  wind  blew  off  the  Pacific,  it  was  strong  enough  to  make  the  thick  trunked  pine  trees  in 
Kelso  county  sway  and  shake.  And  when  the  spring  storms  came,  the  wide  skies  darkened  and  poured  rain 
over  southern  Washington,  pulling  the  precious  topsoil  from  the  forests  and  washing  it  into  the  Cowlitz 
River.  The  black  soil  darkened  the  whole  river,  yet  when  it  met  with  the  Columbia  just  south  of  Kelso,  the 
quick  moving  water  lightened  its  color  as  it  flowed  the  fifty  miles  to  Cape  Disappointment.  From  early  May 
until  late  September,  the  dirty  runoff  was  not  the  only  thing  that  darkened  the  river;  the  smoky  brown  tree 
trunks  that  flowed  to  the  sawmill  on  Puget  Island  choked  the  river  for  three  mile  stretches.  When  the  rains 
were  gone  and  the  only  sounds  on  the  river  were  logs  thumping  together  and  lumberjacks  shouting  signals 
to  each  other,  the  droning  buzz  of  the  chain  saws  could  be  heard,  in  the  forests  northwest  of  Kelso. 

Kelso  was  a  logging  town  that  thrived  on  the  lumber  business  of  the  Austin  Logging  Company.  The 
general  store  catered  to  the  needs  of  the  lumberjacks  and  the  bars  overflowed  with  the  loggers  on  the 
weekend.  Peter  Austin,  head  of  the  company  he  had  founded,  held  control  of  the  town.  He  was  a  stocky 
man  of  six  foot  five  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  with  jet  black  hair  and  a  handsome  grin  that 
pulled  people  toward  him.  He  had  cultivated  his  own  logging  business,  built  his  own  sawmill  and  saw  to  it 
that  his  company  was  the  success  it  was.  The  Austin  Logging  Company  was  honed  to  perfection  by  Austin's 
work  ethic. 

One  might  have  expected  him  to  run  his  household  like  a  business,  for  his  family  was  almost  what  he 
wanted  it  to  be.  Yet  he  ran  it  more  from  the  bottom  up,  giving  support  to  his  wife  and  two  children.  Now 
that  the  children  were  over  twenty,  Austin  sat  comfortably  in  the  Victorian  rocker  that  his  wife  had  given 
him,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  well  raised  family. 

Ann  Arnold  was  much  younger  than  Peter  Austin  when  she  adopted  his  name.  That  was  over  thirty 
years  ago.  Since  then  she  had  dabbled  in  the  logging  business,  yet  when  Peter  Austin  II  arrived,  she  stayed 
in  the  Big  House  on  the  hill  and  tended  to  her  business.  Peter  was  the  perfect  child;  he  only  cried  when  he 
needed  his  milk.  At  seven,  when  all  his  baby  teeth  were  gone,  his  father  took  him  out  to  the  woods  and 
showed  him  the  axes,  the  trees  and  the  stacks  of  trunks.  Immediately,  little  Peter  took  an  interest  in  the 
business.  By  the  time  he  was  thirteen,  he  was  in  the  forest  with  an  ax,  trimming  branches.  At  twenty,  a 
physical  ditto  of  his  father,  he  became  the  head  of  the  sawmill,  working  long  hours  and  gaining  the  praise  of 
his  father.  When  he  was  twenty-five,  he  was  appointed  vice  president.  Peter  and  Ann  Austin  thought  of 
Peter  II  as  the  perfect  son  and  hoped  that  Abagail,  who  had  been  born  twelve  years  after  Peter,  would  be 
the  perfect  daughter. 

Yet  Abagail  was  a  different  story. 

2 

The  life  of  a  lumberjack  with  the  Austin  Logging  Company  was  different  from  the  other  logging  camps 
in  the  Northwest.  When  a  man  agreed  to  work  as  an  Austin  logger,  he  signed  a  five  year  contract  with  the 
company;  it  was  seldom  broken.  A  logger  had  two  options:  he  could  live  in  one  of  the  bunk  houses  near  the 


center  of  camp  and  take  his  meals  at  the  mess  hall  or  he  could  use  free  lumber  from  the  stockpile,  builcc 
own  cabin  and  use  his  own  wages  to  buy  food.  Most  men  chose  to  live  in  the  bunk  houses,  but  there  wei 
few  energetic  ones,  like  Reed  Peterson,  that  opted  out  to  build  one  room  houses  off  in  the  woods. 

Reed  was  a  tall  lanky  man  of  twenty-four,  nearing  the  end  of  his  third  year  with  the  Austin  Comp? 
He  had  grown  big  with  sinewy  muscles  during  those  three  years,  and,  looking  back  on  them,  he  remembe 
how  desperately  he  had  hated  the  first  year  while  building  his  house.  After  working  with  the  gang  for  I 
hours  each  day,  chain  saw  braced  firmly  against  his  hip  as  it  chewed  through  the  rings  of  soft  pines.s 
would  go  to  the  river  bed  with  a  bulldozer  to  gather  granite  stones  for  the  foundation.  When  the  cementi 
of  the  chimney  was  finished,  he  split  trunks  with  a  wedge  and  sledge  hammer  for  the  walls.  The  moneyv 
the  windows  came  from  his  own  salary.  When  the  last  bit  of  roofing  went  on,  the  loggers  from  the  bo 
houses  did  not  congratulate  him;  they  went  out  drinking. 

Reed  had  kept  to  himself  while  building  his  cabin.  During  the  year  that  it  took  to  build  the  house/ 
saw  few  people  except  the  men  on  his  crew.  Though  he  lived  in  a  bunk  house  for  the  first  winter,  he\ 
never  there  until  late  at  night.  When  the  thaw  came  at  the  beginning  to  the  second  year,  he  moved  the  m 
and  a  half  north  to  his  cabin.  Most  nights  he  spent  painting  and  hammering,  but  on  Wednesday  nights, 
stayed  in  camp  to  play  five  card  stud  and  drink  with  his  crew-Jay  Gilbert,  Thomas  Perry,  Eddie  and  Jimi 
Joe.  Yet  on  Saturday  nights,  when  they  went  to  Kelso  looking  for  whiskey  and  whores,  Reed  stayed  in  I 

acks  between  the  logs  with  abode  and  plaster. 


kerosene  lit  cabin,  filling  the  long  cracl 


prope-'- 

so'I  brougu:. 


In  the  winter  time,  when  the  men  could  do  no  logging,  they  worked  on  the  camp,  building  log  chutinc 
repairing  the  sawmill,  and  in  March  at  Peter's  request,  remodeling  the  Big  House.  It  was  there,  under  t  t 
pretext  of  carpentry,  that  Reed  met  Abagail  Austin.  Armed  with  a  tool  box,  like  a  student  with  his  bool 
Reed  walked  down  the  second  floor  hall  and  began  to  work,  knocking  down  a  wall  that  Peter  said  had  to 
removed.  An  hour  after  he  had  begun  to  tear  out  the  bricks  one  by  one,  he  heard  footsteps  on  the  o 
floor.  It  was  not  Peter  or  even  Eddie.  It  was  Abagail.  He  wiped  his  forehead  and  greeted  her  properly 

"Hello,  Miss  Austin.'' 

Abagail  gave  him  an  Austin  business  stare,  then  smiled.  "I  heard  you  working  on  the 
you  a  beer,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  thank  you."  His  formality  scared  him,  yet  he  could  not  help  being  so  proper  with  his  employe 
daughter,  especially  one  like  Abagail.  She  was  tall  and  longlegged,  with  black  hair,  cut  short  in  the  front  an 
straight  at  the  waist. 

"I  see  you  and  the  others  have  made  a  lot  of  changes.  I  just  got  home." 

"Oh,  really?"  he  said,  taking  a  long  drink  of  the  beer,  then  offering  it  to  her 

Accepting  the  can,  she  said,  "A  school  in  California." 

"Do  you  like  school?" 

"Not  really." 

She  dropped  the  subject  and  he  decided  not  to  pursue  it. 
"Are  you  living  in  a  bunk  house?"  She  gave  back  the  can. 
"Not  any  more.  I  built  a  cabin  about  a  mile  north  of  Kelso.  It's  very 


'From  where?' 


'That  figures.  You  look  like 


you're  good  with  your  hands."  They  both  looked  at  the  hand  wrappei 


nd  the  aluminum  can.  The  fingers  were  long  and  slender,  yet  calloused.  He  finished  the  beer,  thanked 
nd  got  back  to  his  work.  She  disappeared  down  the  wide  stairs. 

4 

For  the  following  three  weeks,  Reed  worked  in  the  Big  House.  He  liked  seeing  Abagail  in  the  house, 

g  breakfast  for  Mr.  Austin  or  reading  thick  books.  Yet  he  shyed  away  from  seeing  her  when  the  other 

from  the  crew  were  with  him;  he  hated  the  way  they  looked  at  her  with  their  squinty  eyes. 

When  Reed  was  alone,  Abagail  would  often  take  him  beer  and  they  would  talk  while  he  worked.  One 

noon,  she  searched  the  house  and  found  him  in  the  basement,  fixing  the  sooty  fornace. 

"Here,"  she  said,  offering  him  a  can. 

"Thanks,  Abbey."  Wiping  his  grimy  hands  on  his  pants,  he  sat  down  on  a  warm  pipe.  "This  thing  that 
Is  your  house  should  be  junked.  A  pot  belly  would  do  a  better  job."  He  took  a  drink. 

She  shrugged.  "I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  could  help  somehow,  couldn't  1?" 

Reed's  eyes  opened  up.  She  had  never  offered  to  help  before.  "I  don't  think  so.  I  mean.  .  .look  at  your 
lies." 

They  both  looked  at  her  yellow  shirt  and  light  gray  dress.  "I  don't  care.  It  doesn't  matter." 
"And  your  father?" 

She  took  the  can  away  from  him  and  drank.  "I  don't  give  a  damn  what  he  says.  If  I  want  to  work,  I 
He  stood  up.  "I  don't  like  it.  I  mean.  .  .1  don't  want  you  to  get  dirty." 

"You're  afraid  my  father  is  going  to  come  down  here  and  find  us  alone.  So  what?  Or  maybe  you're 
id  he'll  think  I'm  doing  your  work  for  you." 
:  He  knew  she  was  right.  "You'll  just  get  all  sooty." 

"It  doesn't  matter." 

;  Reed's  eyes  searched  the  black  floor  scattered  with  tools,  avoiding  her  face.  "It  does.  It  matters  to 

"Why?"  She  stared  at  him  with  a  straight  face.  Still  looking  at  him,  she  reached  down  for  a  crescent 
iich.  He  covered  it  with  his  foot.  "What's  with  you?  I  probably  care  more  than  you  do  if  the  furnace 
ks." 

"No."  He  was  insistent,  like  a  stomach  cramp. 

She  paused,  "Can  I  just  sit  here?" 

Picking  up  the  wrench,  he  said,  "Don't  get  dirty." 

Abagail  frowned.  Taking  the  warm  can  of  beer,  she  left  the  dark  room  and  walked  loudly  up  the 
den  stairs  to  the  kitchen. 

5 

That  night,  Reed  made  his  weekly  trip  to  Tom  Perry's  bunk  house.  After  two  hours  of  poker  and  four 
nds  of  Jack  Daniels,  the  subject  changed  from  stud  to  women. 

Jay  Gilbert  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  winked,  "Have  you  seen  that  Austin  girl  around?  Home  from 
fornia?"  He  let  out  a  bawdy  laugh. 

Jimmy  joe  picked  up  from  there.  "Sure  have.  Would  I  love  to  have  her  wrap  those  long  legs  around  me 
a  few  hours.  .  ." 

"Me  and  the  boys,"  Eddie  said  slyly,  "we  used  to  call  her  The  Fox.  And  every  single  one  of  us  was 


aching  to  get  that  cute  little  tail." 

All  the  men  laughed,  even  Reed,  yet  he  felt  his  ears  burning. 

Leaning  on  the  table,  Thomas  Perry  said,  "Every  man  at  this  camp  is  after  that  little  tail.  AIM 
would  like  to  jump  in  the  sack  with  her."  He  laughed.  "No  chance." 

Reed  looked  away  from  his  last  hand  of  cards  that  he'd  been  toying  with  and  looked  at  Thomas. , 

"Her  old  man  keeps  an  eagle  eye  on  her.  He  knows  that  all  of  us  would  love  to  lay  her,  so  he  kee^h 
cooped  up." 

The  next  ten  minutes  were  filled  with  stories  of  the  wining  and  wenching  that  the  four  men  had' d 
while  working  for  Austin.  The  drinks  flowed  freely  and  while  Eddie's  face  became  more  flushed,  ,je< 
pushed  himself  slowly  away  from  the  table,  an  inch  at  a  time.  They  heard  a  knock  at  the  door  and  lit 
stood  up  to  answer  it. 

"If  this  is  little  Abbey,  "  he  said  loudly,  "I'm  gonna  rip  off  all  her  clothes  and  get  that  foxy  tail  ai.  I 
her  right  here  on  the  floor!"  He  nodded,  flung  open  the  door  and  froze,  for  at  the  door  was  Peter  Aus 
big  like  a  redwood.  Staring  at  Peter's  hand  on  the  doorknob,  Reed  sunk  down  in  his  chair. 
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Standing  on  the  top  step,  Abagail  was  framed  like  a  picture  in  the  open  doorway.  Reed  put  dov  ! 
knife  and  fork  and  told  her  to  come  in.  She  shut  the  cabin  door. 
"Do  you  want  anything  to  eat?"  he  asked. 
"No,  thanks."  She  sat  down  across  from  him  at  the  table. 
"How  did  you  know  where  I  lived?" 
"My  brother  told  me." 

"He  knows  you're  here?"  He  took  a  bite  of  his  beef  stew. 

"I  don't  know.  Would  that  be  so  bad?"  She  toyed  with  the  pepper  shaker. 

"It  depends.  I  wouldn't  want  a  repeat  of  last  night." 

She  paused  and  he  took  another  bite. 

"Why'd  you  come  up?" 

With  her  eyes,  she  said,  "That's  a  stupid  question." 

Staring  at  a  bald  potato,  he  said,  "Yesterday  was  a  terrible,  awful  day." 

"Don't  be  so  melodramatic." 

"Like  stomping  up  stairs?"  He  pointed  his  fork  at  her  bare  throat. 
"That  was  an  answer  to  your  Austin  work  ethic." 
"You  didn't  get  dirty,"  he  offered. 
"And  the  furnace  didn't  get  fixed." 

Reed  paused  then  asked,  "When  did  you  talk  to  your  brother?  I  worked  with  him  all  day  01  >e 

furnace." 

Leaning  against  the  back  of  her  chair,  she  said,  "Last  night  at  two.  Peter  came  in  and  woke  me  uj  .'e 
told  me  everything.  He  told  me  about  opening  the  door  to  that  man  Eddie's  comment.  Peter  was  furic  ' 
saw  his  knuckles  bleeding  and  as  I  washed  them,  he  told  me  about  the  fight.  When  I  asked  about  the  b  ^ 
on  his  shirt,  he  said  it  was  from  Eddie's  nose." 

Reed  closed  his  eyes  and  nodded. 


Peter  kept  telling  me  about  it.  He  said  that  he  stood  at  the  door  from  the  time  Eddie  called 
:  .The  Fox.  .  .until  he  knocked.  He  said  he  heard  you  making  comments  about  wanting  to  get  'my  tail', 
i lid  he  punched  you  and  then  you  hit  him  in  the  stomach." 
"He  told  you  that?" 

Pushing  the  bangs  out  of  her  eyes,  she  nodded. 
'  "Then  why'd  you  come  up?" 
"I  didn't  believe  him.  I  wanted  to  ask  you." 

Reed  snickered.  "Your  brother  was  so  drunk  last,  he  just  started  slugging  everything." 

"I  thought  so,  "  she  said  quietly. 
'  "I  told  Eddie  later  he  was  a  fool  to  talk  like  he  did.  But  I  couldn't  sit  there  and  watch  Peter  kill  him." 

"Why  weren't  you  saying  anything?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  felt  uncomfortable." 
'  "Then,  I  take  it  that  you  wouldn't  like  to  go  to  bed  with  me  even  if  I  let  you." 

Reed's  eyes  clicked  from  his  plate  to  her  face.  "Why?  Do  you  want  me  to?" 

"No,  Just  answer  the  question." 
'  "For  carnal  pleasure.  .  .Sure,  I'd  do  it  with  no  hesitations  if  that  was  my  only  reason.  But  this  is 

rent." 

"Don't  say  it's  different." 
"Why  the  hell  not?" 

"Because  I  can't  believe  that  there  is  one  man  in  this  whole  camp  conscientious  and  strong  enough  to 
le  doesn't  want  me." 
"Does  that  hurt  you?" 
"No.  It  perplexes  me." 

"I  don't  know  why  you're  telling  me  all  this,"  Reed  said  slowly.  "I  can't  figure  it  out.  Maybe  you 
y  being  a  sex  symbol  for  seventy  cooped  up  men. 
|  "No." 

Standing  up  and  scratching  his  temple,  he  walked  toward  the  sofa  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  "I  have  a 
tion  for  you.  Are  you  a  virgin?" 
Abagail  uncrossed  and  crossed  her  legs.  "Yes." 
"Really?" 

"Yes.  Really.  Do  you  want  to  check  it  out  for  yourself?" 
"I've  already  said  no." 

In  the  dim  light,  Reed  could  see  her  smiling  faintly.  Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  long  time. 
!  Abagail  broke  the  silence.    "Did  you  know,  that  ever  since  I  can  remember,  my  father  has  forbidden 
o  go  to  any  logger's  house  or  cabin.  After  last  night,  I  can  almost  see  why." 

"Then  why  did  you  come  out  here  tonight?" 

"To  see  if  I  was  right." 

"Right?"  Reed  raised  one  eyebrow. 

"What  I  can't  believe  is  true.  There  is  one  man." 
J  Reed  saw  her  smile  again,  and  almost  instinctively,  he  reached  his  hand  across  the  back  of  the  sofa, 


offering  it  to  Abagail.  Taking  it,  she  rose  from  the  stiff  chair  and  moved  to  the  couch  where  she  leanee  [j 
weight  against  his  side.  As  the  fire  popped,  he  rubbed  her  shoulders  and  whispered  her  name  into 
freshly  washed  hair.  They  spent  a  long  and  chaste  night  together  on  the  sofa. 
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For  the  next  two  months,  Reed's  memories  of  his  night  with  Abagail  penetrated  his  thoughts.  Hdt 
no  longer  perplexed  by  her  openness,  but  rather  by  her  silence,  for  the  morning  she  had  left  Reed's  cc 
still  stiff  with  sleep,  she  had  returned  to  California  without  telling  him.  That  thought  depressed  himi 
cleanse  himself  of  the  thought,  he  bathed  himself  each  day  in  the  salty  sweat  that  made  his  T-shirt  clir 
his  back.  In  May,  when  the  snow  melted  from  between  the  trees  and  poured  into  the  Kelso,  the  lo§> 
crews  attacked  the  forests  again,  clearing  trails  and  starting  the  new  cuts  on  unblemished  hillsides.  I 
immersed  himself  in  his  work,  thrusting  the  droning  chain  saw  into  the  moist  bark  of  the  spring  trees; 
doing  overtime  at  the  sawmill.  On  his  way  to  work  each  morning,  he  enjoyed  the  walk  through  the  wen 
the  Washington  Rhododendron  buds  had  flowered  into  magenta  arrowheads.  One  could  hear  him  whis 
as  he  walked  the  mile  and  a  half  to  camp,  interupted  only  occasionally  by  the  crash  of  his  hatchet  a 
cleared  away  the  dense  brush,  like  gnarled  grapevines  of  the  fertile  Yakima  Valley,  that  blocked  his  path!  ; 

"Hey,  Reed.  Reed.  PETERSON,"  Eddie  called. 

Reed  cut  off  the  gas  from  the  chain  saw  and  watched  it  die.  "What?  What  do  you  want?.  Austin 
we've  got  to  clear  the  whole  sector  today.  They're  replanting  tomorrow." 

Creeping  up  to  him  like  a  muddy  dog  with  his  tail  tucked  between  his  legs,  Eddie  said,  "Hey.  I've  g 
secret  to  tell  you." 

Reed  looked  down  at  Eddie.  His  unshaven  face  was  screwed  up  with  eagerness,  his  nose  almost  drip 
with  information.  "Ah,  come  on,  Eddie.  Quit  bullshitting  around.  Cut  the  games." 

Eddie  pulled  up  his  shoulders  and  blinked  his  eyes  several  times.  Reed  looked  away  as  E<£ 
whispered,  "The  Fox  is  back." 

Reed  shot  his  eyes  back  at  Eddie.  "Yeah,  "he  said  wiggling  his  fingers,  "I  bet  she  got  thrown  01 
school.  Right  on  her  ass.  Got  caught  laying  sombody.  That's  it.  We  ain't  good  enough  for  her.  She's  b 
laying  the  college  boys.  That's  what  I  heard.  But  don't  tell  nobody.  It's  a  secret." 

Eddie  was  standing  dangerously  close  when  Reed  whipped  his  buzz  saw  back  on  and  jabbed  it  throi 
a  dead  pine.  Wiping  his  nose  with  his  sleeve,  Eddie  scurried  away  from  Reed  like  a  fiddler  crab  running  fr  | 
the  surf. 
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After  Reed  picked  up  his  paycheck  at  the  clerk's  office,  he  began  to  head  toward  the  Big  House;  it  1 
been  two  days  since  Eddie  had  told  him  that  Abagail  was  home.  When  he  got  to  the  path  that  lead  up  |. 
hill  to  the  house,  he  stopped,  for  he  could  see  Abagail  walking  to  his  cabin.  He  ran  down  the  road  to  ca 
her.  They  walked  together  silently  for  a  long  time.  Finally  Reed  stuttered,  "You  .  .  .  your  letter  said  I 
until  the  15th  ...  of  June.  Why  are  you  back?" 

Abagail  slipped  her  arm  through  his  and  began  to  walk  again.  "I  don't  really  want  to  talk  about  it.  I  , 
dragged  it  through  the  mud  with  my  father  for  three  days.  I  just  left  schoo 

Reed  shrugged  and  stared  at  the  part  in  Abagail's  hair.  "And  now?"  He  wondered  how  he  could  be 


so  Victorian. 

"And  now.  I'm  living  in  the  Big  House  with  my  father,  wearing  what  he  wants  me  to  wear  and  working 
le  company."  She  ran  her  free  hand  the  length  of  her  plaid  skirt. 
"Are  you  going  to  do  what  he  wants?" 

Gazing  up  at  him,  she  said,  "Can't  you  tell  from  my  letters?  That's  what  leaving  school  was  all  about. 
I  lose  pre-law  courses  he  had  me  taking.  Drilling  me  with  words  like  respect,  success,  integrity." 
I  As  she  shook  her  head,  Reed  pushed  open  the  oak  door  to  his  cabin.  He  was  glad  to  be  talking  to 

ail  inside  his  house;  he  sensed  no  formality  in  the  small  room  as  the  mice  scattered  from  the  oatmeal 

:o  the  holes  they  had  gnawed  in  the  wood. 
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Though  Reed  had  been  asleep  for  several  hours  when  Abagail  stepped  inside  the  cabin  and  silently 

the  door,  he  sat  up  quickly  in  bed  and  lit  a  candle.  Abagail  walked  over  to  his  bed  and,  seating  herself 
is  feet,  she  leaned  against  the  steel  bed  post. 

"What  time  is  it?"  Reed  asked. 
1  "About  two.  I  couldn't  sleep."  Reed  could  see  her  picking  at  her  fingernails,  pushing  the  cuticles  back. 
:  as  talking  to  my  father  until  after  midnight." 

Sitting  up  further  in  bed,  Reed  said,  "In  the  three  months  that  you've  been  home,  you  two  have  done 
tjlluva  lot  of  yelling.  What  was  it  tonight?" 

"He  said  that  he  overheard  some  men  talking  about  us.  'The  Fox  and  The  Hermit'  ...  is  what  they 
■:d  us.  He  asked  me  if  I'd  ever  been  to  your  cabin  and  I  said  yes." 

"He  hadn't  known?" 
!  "I  either  snuck  out  or  said  I  was  going  birdwatching  or  something." 

!  Reed  shot  a  glance  out  the  window.  The  early  August  moon  threw  blue  shadows  of  trees  against  the 

I  "Don't  worry.  The  contract  says  he  can't  fire  you  for  anything  like  this.  All  he  did  was  storm  around 
ne  of  his  'Abagail  why  can't  you  be  more  like  your  brother'  furies."  Facing  Reed,  she  sat  crosslegged  on 
^mattress,  her  hands  in  her  lap.  "After  a  long  lecture  on  morals  and  maturity,  he  told  me  I  was  not  to 
>  e  out  here  again.  When  he  threatened  to  send  me  back  to  California,  i  left  the  room,  stuffed  my  bed 
I  old  flannel  nightgowns  and  snuck  out." 

1  "I  can't  believe  he  didn't  know  until  today.  For  four  months  you've  come  out  for  dinner.  We've  gone 
jortland  to  stay  with  my  family.  And  he  didn't  know?  You  lied  all  this  time?" 

"Let's  not  call  it  lying.  It's  not  even  dishonest.  I  didn't  say  anything.  Just  silence." 

"Did  you  tell  him  everything?" 

Staring  at  the  yellow  candle,  she  nodded.  "Yes.  I  told  him  the  truth.  He  was  relieved  to  hear  that  we 
I  l't  made  love." 

Reed's  eyes  thinned  as  he  looked  at  her.  "What  did  he  say  about  that?" 

"He  said  that  we  were  right.  He  was  dogmatic.  'Making  love  is  a  privilege  of  the  mature.'  He  doesn't 
l  how  old  I  am.  He  kept  saying  that  lumberjacks  were  the  wrong  kind  of  people.  'Crude  and  mean.'  He 
:  talking  about  privileges." 

Slouching  back  down  in  his  bed,  Reed  became  silent.  Abagail  crawled  from  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  lay 
:  le  him.  He  tested  her.  "The  word  right  sticks  in  my  mind.  Are  we  right?  Why  didn't  we  tell  your  father 
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sooner?  We  might  have  avoided  all  this."  He  tucked  his  long  arms  behind  his  head.  "It  was  not  right  .  .  . 

Before  he  could  finish,  she  put  her  hand  to  his  lips.  "Stop  it.  You  sound  like  my  brother.  You 
about  rights  and  there  is  one  right  that  no  one  can  deny  you.  Make  love  to  me.  Use  your  right." 

Now  it  was  right;  he  used  it. 
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The  damp  wind  blew  in  from  the  Pacific,  warning  that  winter  was  on  its  way.  Yet  it  was  a  seething^ 
muggy  Sunday  in  late  September.  Reed  knew  that  the  snows  that  buried  the  woods  were  coming,  andJ 
the  two  previous  falls,  he  had  to  prepare  himself.  So  he  stood  in  the  clearing  by  his  cabin,  stripped  to 
waist,  splitting  logs  for  a  stockpile  of  firewood  with  a  cold  steel  wedge  and  a  sledge  hammer.  The  sv 
trickled  from  the  nape  of  his  neck  down  the  broad  crease  in  his  dirty  back,  leaving  trails  of  clean  s 
Picking  up  a  double  balded  ax,  he  began  to  trim  the  large  branches  off  a  pine  tree.  When  Abagail  step 
from  behind  a  bush,  he  did  not  notice,  but  rather  began  to  cut  more  deeply  into  the  wood.  She  sat  del 
to  the  right  of  him,  watching  his  cheeks  bellow  out  and  cave  in  as  he  breathed.  He  trimmed  the  whole  I 
before  he  turned  to  find  her  sitting  on  a  lichen  covered  rock,  surrounded  by  wood  chips.  She  was  wearii 
crew  neck  sweater  and  a  pair  of  white  khaki  pants.  Reed  walked  past  her,  picked  up  the  wedge  again  i 
returned  to  splitting  logs  as  she  plucked  the  slivers  of  wood  from  her  sleeves.  Saying  nothing,  she  listene  ) 
the  hollow  sound  of  the  hammer  striking  the  wedge.  After  ten  minutes,she  stood  up  from  the  rock  and  bi  n 
to  walk  toward  the  Big  House.  Yet  when  she  heard  the  muffled  sound  of  the  hammer  being  dropped  i  > 
the  pine  needles,  she  turned  around. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Home." 

"Why?" 

"You  have  chores  to  do.  I  wasn't  helping." 
"Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  Big  House?" 
"No." 

"Then  don't" 

She  sat  down  slowly  on  a  tree  stump.  Reed  picked  up  his  T-shirt  and  wiped  his  hands  on  it. 

"My  father  told  my  I  have  to  go  back  to  school  or  move  out." 

"And  your  mother?"  He  began  to  pick  the  wood  chips  out  of  her  hair. 

"She  doesn't  like  his  wrong  and  right  attitude.  She  told  me  to  do  what  I  think  is  best." 

"Are  you  going  to  leave?" 

"I  don't  know.  After  talking  to  my  father,  I  just  don't  know."  She  picked  up  a  pine  needle  a 
pinched  it  apart  with  her  fingernails. 

Shoving  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  Reed  walked  away  from  the  stump.  "This  place  is  bad.  It's  i 
healthy." 

"Quit." 

"I  can't." 

"Why  not?" 

"The  contract  for  one.  And  I  like  the  work." 
"So?" 


:'s  i 


Turning  to  face  her,  he  said,  "It's  not  normal.  It's  almost  perverse.  This  hermit  life  off  away  from 
terything  is  crazy.  Just  living  with  seventy  men  ...  and  then  you.  It's  like  a  pecking  party  in  a  closed  pen 
We  all  the  chickens.peck  and  scratch  and  cluck  each  other  to  death." 

"It's  different  than  that." 

"Don't  say  it's  different.  It's  so  universal,  it's  frightening.  Places  like  this  are  all  alike." 
"It  is  different.  You  don't  even  live  in  a  bunkhouse." 

"I  see  enough  on  the  crew.  Little  Eddie  keeps  asking  me  about  you.  He  wants  to  know  if  I've  gotten 
H  yet.  And  then  he  says  'give  her  one  for  me.'  Then  that  damn  Perry  keeps  giving  me  advice.  How  to  treat 
I:  boss's  daughter.  Where  to  find  a  good  doctor.  You'd  think  it  was  a  goddamn  group  project."  He  cradled 
I  wedge  between  his  palms. 

■  "You're  right",  she  said,  "it  is  unhealthy.  I  can  barely  move  without  setting  alarms  off.  It's  getting  to 
I  point  where  I  don't  even  feel  guilty  about  leaving  the  house  at  night." 

Reed's  mind  drifted  for  a  moment.  He  thought  of  all  the  nights  since  August  that  Abagail  and  he  had 
$ent  together.  Staring  into  the  woods,  he  saw  a  bush  move  and  heard  deep  voices.  It  was  Jay  Gilbert  and 
qher  men  from  the  bunk  houses,  hiding  their  drunken  laughter  as  they  walked  by.  Abagail  turned  away, 
nnembering  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  men  at  the  stud  game.  Reed  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  then  asked, 
]Vre  you  going  to  leave?" 

"I  can't.  There  would  be  nothing  to  do." 

"Then  live  with  me." 

Abagail's  eyes  opened  wide.  "You  think  I  could  live  here  with  my  father  up  on  the  hill  in  the  Big 
>use?" 

"To  hell  with  him.  Keep  him  out  of  the  picture.  You  decide.  Get  out  of  the  clothes  you  father  wants 
u  to  wear.  Get  away  from  the  Big  House." 

Abagail  stood  up  and  wandered  into  the  cabin.  Standing  at  the  window  for  a  long  time,  she  tilted  her 
ad  and  stared  at  Reed.  After  a  few  seconds,  he  looked  away.  When  he  looked  back,  all  he  could  see  was 
long  bare  back  as  she  pulled  the  sweater  over  her  head.  Reed  raised  one  eyebrow  when  she  disappeared 
>m  the  window. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  she  stepped  from  the  cabin;  when  she  did,  Reed  laughed  out  loud.  She 
«>re  one  of  his  flannel  shirts,  tied  in  a  knot  above  her  navel  and  a  pair  of  rolled  up  blue  jeans,  faded  with 
v  i.  Returning  his  smile,  she  picked  up  the  ax  and  began  to  slice  the  branches  off  a  thick  tree  trunk.  Reed 
v  s  surprised  that  she  handled  an  ax  so  well.  Retrieving  his  sledge  hammer,  he  went  back  to  splitting 
1  ;s.  They  did  not  say  another  word  to  each  other  until  the  quickly  cut  cord  of  wood  lay  stacked  outside 
t:  cabin,  stockpiled  for  the  winter. 
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Electric  Night 


O  electric  nights! 
How  the  wind  jigs  with  pain. 

It  pulls  her  hair,  hugs  her  thighs, 
sucks  out  her  lungs  until  she  screams, 
Every  bush,  a  crouching  tiger. 
The  moon  won't  sleep  tonight, 

Every  tree  a  piercing  needle. 
No,  she  won't  sleep  tonite, 

Suddenly  the  air  begins  to  buzz, 

The  water  parts, 
And  the  whole  crew  comes  pouring  out. 

Goblin,  troll,  and  hairy  beast, 
Monkey,  snake,  and  walking  eyeball, 
All  braying  and  screeching 

She  shivers 

and  is  irresistable. 
"Foxtrot?"  asks  one  politely, 
"Jitterbug?" 
"Rock,  if  you  please." 

She  taps  her  magic  bass  guitar, 
Flat  feet  flap  and  toenails  fly. 

They  are  out  of  practice, 
Elbows  jab  and  forked  tails  stab, 
And  she  moves  faster  twirling  and  whirling 

through  soales  and  eyeball. 
The  tigers  pounce, 

Green  sweat  oozes,  even  from  trees. 
And  finally,  the  air  begins  to  sing  and  scream 

Until  she  can  stand  it  no  longer. 
She  rips  off  her  clothes  and  jumps  into  that  blackness 
Flips,  flies,  and  soars 
Above  the  hot  green  swirl  of  her  dream. 
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Changing  Sky 
The  sky  turns  over. 
Turns  blue  or  not  turning, 
remains  white. 


YOU 

1 

ME 


MORY  OF  WIND 


BLUE. 


LUCIFER 


Jimmy's  Drive-in  was  located  at  the  point  at  which  the  Italian,  Behemian  and  WASP  neighborhood 
the  northern  suburbs  of  a  large  city  converge.  It  used  to  be  part  of  an  obscure  franchise,  but  somev^ 
along  the  line  Jimmy,  a  skinny,  nervous  Italian,  dropped  the  franchise  and  went  independent.  No)i> 
noticed,  since  the  business  was  dying  anyway;  the  only  customers  were  kids  too  young  or  too  lazy  toi 
into  the  downtown  area,  where  the  antiseptic,  indistinguishable  McDonald's  or  Kentucky  Fried  Chit  I 
could  be  found. 

Each  of  the  three  neighborhoods  were  represented  among  the  kids  who  worked  at  Jimmy's.  M 
employee  turnover  was  high;  no  matter  whom  Jimmy  hired,  he  could  not  keep  the  grit  and  papers  of » he 
concrete  floors,  or  the  grease  from  the  machines  and  counters  inside.  This  was,  of  course,  because  the  ids 
who  worked  for  him  soon  learned  they  shouldn't  bother  to  try;  the  kids  who  ate  there  didn't  care  abouhe 
dirt. 

Sam  shouldered  his  way  past  the  employees'  entrance  and  into  the  kitchen.  Carefully  picking  hisdf 
among  the  boxes  of  supplies  on  the  floor,  he  began  putting  on  an  apron.  Sandy,  the  kid  he  usually  wo  ed1 
with,  greeted  him  with,  "I'm  taking  tonight  off.  Going  to  a  movie." 

"Oh,  yeah?  Which  one?"  Sandy  was  rather  good-looking,  short  and  well-built,  with  one  of  the  <  Hi 
clear  complexions  in  the  place.  He  wore  lightly  tinted  glasses  which  went  well  with  his  straw-colored  tl 

Sandy  answered,  "It's  a  Fellini  Film  festival.  Tonight  they're  showing  8V2  and  Juliet  of  the  Spirits.'' 

"You're  going  to  see  them  one  after  the  other?" 

"Sure.  Man,  I  can  look  at  movies  all  day." 

"But  Fellini  movies?  I  can  barely  sit  through  one.  And  subtitles  drive  me  through  the  wall." 

They  talked  like  this  for  about  a  minute.  Then  it  occured  to  Sam  to  ask,  "Who's  going  to  work  I 


you: 


Sandy  grinned  and  said,  "Slowinski 


"Oh,  yeah?"  Pete  Slowinski  was  a  tall,  husky  Polish  kid  with  greasy  crew-cut  hair,  pimples  all  over  I 
body,  and  ears  that  stuck  out  from  his  head  at  an  unbelieveable  angle.  He  liked  to  throw  his  weight  arou  I 
yelling  in  his  rough  voice,  but  his  only  victims  were  the  Bohemian  and  Italian  kids;  he  left  the  WASPs 
Sam  and  Sandy  alone.  Because  of  this,  and  because  Sam  had  never  worked  with  him  before,  he  didn't  kn  ' 
that  much  about  Slowinski.  He  would  be  working  with  him  tonight,  however;  they  would  form  a  tean 
the  kitchen. 

"You  oughta  have  fun,"  Sandy  said,  and  added,  turning  away  to  scrape  the  grill,  "I  hate  when  I  h 
to  work  with  bohunks." 

Neither  of  them  spoke  again  while  they  handled  the  orders  that  were  trickling  in.  Slowinski  stepped 
after  another  minute  and  Sandy  left. 

Sam  and  Slowinski  could  only  greet  each  other  perfunctorily  before  they  were  hit  with  a  flurry  1 
orders.  As  they  worked,  Sam  watched  Slowinski  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  Slowinski  stepped  around  t 
kitchen  in  a  lumbering-ape  walk  that  seemed  almost  a  conscious  parody  of  itself:  shoulders 


ionless  and  slightly  extended. 

Finally  Slowinski  placed  the  last  of  the  orders  on  the  ledge  and  stared  out  the  window  at  the  slowly 
lg  parking  lot.  He  glanced  at  Sam  furtively,  obviously  feeling  he  should  start  some  conversation;  Sam 
ed  back  at  him  with  a  faint  smile.  Finally  Slowinski  licked  his  lips  and  began  awkwardly,  "Ya  know,  I 
t  usually  work  on  Thursdays,  but  Sandy,  you  know,  asked  me  to  work  for  him,  and  I  kinda  need  the 
iey,  so—" 

His  voice  trailed  off.  Sam  said  flatly,  "Sandy  told  me  about  it,"  and  instantly  felt  a  little  remorse  for 
lat  tone. 

Thankfully,  a  few  light  orders  came  at  that  moment,  so  they  could  turn  away  from  each  other.  As  Sam 
dropping  onion  rings  into  the  fryer,  Slowinski  started  again:  "How  long  have  you  been  working  here?" 
"A  few  weeks."  Sam  smiled  briefly  again  as  he  remembered:  after  running  all  over  looking  for  a 
mer  job,  this  one  had  been  ridiculously  easy.  Jimmy  had  glanced  at  his  application  and  told  him  to 
e  in  the  next  day. 

"How  do  you  like  it?" 
!    "It's  all  right." 

"Yeah,  I  'spose  it  is,  but  hell,  I  don't  wanna  be  stuck  here  forever."  He  put  the  food  in  bags,  put  them 
the  ledge  and  looked  out  at  the  cars  again.  "Man,  kids  my  age  are  workin'  construction,  they  make 
i:  ugh  in  one  summer  to  buy  a  car.  Here  you  don't  make  shit." 
I  Sam  shrugged  slightly.  "So  why  don't  you  work  construction?" 

Slowinski  sighed.  "  'Cause  they  won't  hire  you  for  just  one  summer,  and  I'd  have  to  quit  to  get  back  to 
pel.  All  those  other  kids,  they're  out  already,  but  my  old  man  would  get  mad."  He  turned  to  the  sink  to 
ih  his  hands.  "That  asshole." 

Sam  raised  his  eyebrows  but  didn't  say  anything.  There  was  a  pause,  then  Sam  asked,  "What  year  of 
aol  arc  you  in?" 

"I'm  gonna  be  a  senior,  but  I'm  going  to  summer  school  right  now  'cause  I  flunked  American 
:ory." 

I  "That's  not  so  bad.  One  year." 

|  "Yeah,  but  what  a  bitch  school  is."  Slowinski  returned  to  the  window.  "The  Stamp  Act,  the  Tea  Act  - 
it  do  I  care?"  He  stopped  as  his  eyes  followed  a  good-looking  carhop  across  the  window.  "It's  all  a 
ilch  of  crap." 

:  Suddenly  he  turned  to  Sam  and  looked  him  over.  "I  guess  you're  really  smart  in  school?" 
[  Sam  shrugged.  "I  suppose." 

"Are  you  goin'  to  college?" 

"Yeah." 

Slowinski  turned  back  to  the  window.  "Maybe  I  could  go  to  college  if  I  wanted.  Like  if  I  worked 
y  hard  in  school  I  suppose  I  could  get  all  B's.  But  you  know  what  I  really  wanna  be?"  he  said  excitedly, 
■ng  Sam  once  more.  "A  professional  wrestler." 

i  Just  then  a  large  batch  of  orders  cut  him  off.  As  Sam  stepped  back  and  forth  across  the  kitchen,  every 
It  he  leaned  close  to  the  table  where  Slowinski  was  working,  to  give  him  a  bag  of  french  fries  or  slide  a 
ijl  patty  onto  a  bun,  he  was  aware  of  Slowinski's  large  clumsy  hands  among  the  ketchup  and  mustard, 
i|  -vide,  greasy  knuckles  laced  with  hair  and  scars. 

1  The  orders  kept  them  busy  for  a  full  ten  minutes.  When  they  finally  had  them  all  filled,  Slowinski 
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A  Poem  For  13  Lighthouse  Road 


You  call  me  back  to  pain,  to  run 
Across  the  kitchen  floor, 

To  paint  your  walls, 

To  work  for  hours, 

To  plant  sunflowers, 

To  bring  back  halls 

Of  light,  through  which  I  come  to 

Being  young,  and  blond,  and 

Very  happy, 

Without  night. 

You  call  me  back  to  pain,  to  watch 
The  bay  explode  with  sun, 

The  dune  grass  wave, 

The  ocean  swell, 

The  twisted  shell 

I  tried  to  save; 

But  found  to  be  impossible. 

Being  young,  and  scared,  and 

Very  cold 

Without  light. 


An  Essence 


I  dream  alone  so  often  I  sometimes  dream  of  wooden  ships 

that  drift  in  clustered  hundreds  on  a  twilight  sea 

until  the  orange  sun  folds  noiselessly  to  night. 

Then  from  my  deck  I  watch  quite  placidly  the  silhouetted  hulls 

like  ghosts  withdrawing  to  a  void  that  borders  all  I  see. 

And  morning  filtered  pale  and  gray  through  mists 

most  often  leaves  me  creaking  gently  miles  and  miles  from  them, 

listening  thoughtlessly  to  endless  slapping  surf 

while  far  away  they  climb  their  separate  masts 

and  call  to  me  like  old  gulls  screeching  at  the  sea. 
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A  Horse  Named  Telstar 


i 

Our  battered  '63 
Grumbles  down  the  highway, 
Trees  and  docks  and  slips. 
We  are  flying  away  to 
My  mother. 

My  father  talks  of  boats. 
Of  engines. 

Eyeing  fiberglass  prizes, 

Kicking  stern  and  starboard 

And  shining  brass  rims. 

But  his  dreams  bore  me. 

I  only  want  to  float  over 

Highways  to  Alaska. 

I  only  want  my  car 

To  love  me. 

Drunk  with  salt  air, 

His  eyes  shine  like  sails, 

But  his  mind  is  a  jerky 

Compass, 

Finding  me  out. 

II 

In  grey  Cape  Cod 

We  park  the  car. 

Loud,  slim  girls 

Run  to  meet  us. 

My  mother  watches 

From  somewhere. 

A  wail,  a  whimpering  groan, 

I  walk  to  that  gate 

And  there 

Like  the  King  of  Hearts 

Stands  my 

Horse? 

Yes,  a  child  of  the  Cris-Craft, 
Picking  the  lawn  brown. 


"Oh,  but  I  saw  his  fur  ear  twitch, 
That  scream  wasn't  his." 
My  mother  slipping  out  the 
Screen. 

Lovely,  pink  midriff  catching 
His  muzzle. 

"To  hell  with  tarts,"  he  says, 
"The  Queen  of  Hearts  shall  be 
My  breakfast." 

Ill 

Whinnying, 
He  wakes  me. 
Fiberglass  thighs  pounding 
Through  torn  shrubbery. 

"More,  more!"  he  cries. 
I  can  not  sleep. 
My  mother  in  a  pale 
Nightgown  stands  by  the  screen. 
Tanned  and  timid. 
She  feeds  the  horse. 
Cracking  the  door, 
She  throws  a  corn  shuck 
And  calms  him. 
His  tail  flicks  like 
A  Chinese  dancer. 
Shiny  sun,  like  a  new 
Penny. 

He  chews,  hoofs  shuffling. 
Head  bent,  a  breathing  statue. 
Dad, 

Let's  get  a  horse, 

A  brown,  brown  horse. 

Ears  like  arrow  heads, 

Teeth  like  old  piano  keys, 

Jumping  through  anything  green. 

Laurie  Zucker 
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NEW  YEAR'S  PARTY 

by  Jack  Berman 


Jack  Burroughs  gripped  the  wheel  more  tightly. 
Sweat  dripped  from  his  fingers,  drenched  his  collar  and 
his  back.  He  forced  his  eyes  open  and  tried  to  keep  them 
focused  on  the  road  ahead.  He  shook  his  head  but  the 
pounding  wouldn't  go  away.  Not  just  his  own  heart,  but 
every  heart  that  he  had  ever  come  into  contact  with  had 
begun  to  pound  in  his  ears.  The  hundreds  of  pulses  he 
had  taken,  the  open-heart  operations  he  had  conducted, 
assisted  and  watched  these  twenty-three  years,  his  heart 
at  twelve  years  old  running  from  big  kids  that  never  were 
there,  his  heart  and  Penny  Young's  heart  at  seventeen 
behind  the  mess  hall  at  Camp  Palmer,  his  heart  at 
twenty-six  when  he  cut  open  his  first  patient.  Before  that, 
when  he  gave  his  first  shot.  The  heart  of  the  frog  he  had 
double-pithed  in  a  high  school  bio  lab.  All  beat  away  at 
his  brain,  pounded  the  soles  of  his  feet,  banged  on  his 
knuckles  and  his  knees.  The  sounds  grew  louder  and 
louder,  soon  joined  by  heavy  breathing.  His?  The  hearts 
beat  faster  as  they  got  louder;  in  his  mind  he  pressed 
fiercely  against  the  car's  horn,  but  could  not  near  it  over 
the  heart  and  breathing  noises. 

*        *  * 

It  was  a  New  Year's  party.  A  private  party-not  like 
the  New  Year's  parties  on  TV  with  Three  Dog  Night  or 
Guy  Lombardo  or  Lawrence  Welk.  The  only  bubbles  at 
this  party  were  still  trapped  inside  unopened  champagne 
bottles,  and  floating  inside  the  guests'  heads  towards  the 
end  of  the  party.  There  were  about  twenty  guests,  all 
close  friends  of  the  host,  and  having  a  fine  time  right 
from  the  start;  at  least  one  person  stayed  sober  enough  to 
turn  the  records  over  once  in  a  while,  to  answer  the  door 
and  hear  out  the  neighbors'  complaints.  Liquor  bottles 
were  everywhere-full,  half-full,  empty.  Glasses  were 
knocked  over,  dropped;  balloons  popped  all  night,  the 
lights  and  the  faces  dimmed  and  brightened  every 
minute.  Everyone  was  hysterical;  laughter  poured  out  of 
the  bottles,  in  through  the  baseboard  heaters  and  the 
vents,  out  of  the  fancy  lights,  and  bounced  from  wall  to 
wall  to  wall. 

Jerry  Phillips,  the  city's  foremost  district  attorney, 


was  walking  around  the  room  with  a  half-inflated 
balloon  in  his  mouth.  Jeannine  Wilson,  a  correspondent 
for  WXTV  downtown,  wore  red  and  yellow 
Winnie-the-Pooh  pajama  bottoms  with  a  flap  in  back, 
and  ran  around  looking  around  for  her  matching 
Winnie-the-Pooh  top  which  she  had  taken  off  so  Doctor 
Jack  Burroughs  could  examine  her  for  breast  cancer.  The 
good  doctor  was  happily  working  on  his  twelfth  Tequila 
Sunrise.  When  Jane  Phillips  called  him  from  the  kitchen 
at  eleven  o'clock  he  was  already  on  his  knees;  on  the  way 
to  the  phone  he  crawled  between  a  pair  of  still-standing 
nylon  legs,  which  almost  collapsed  on  him  as  he  passed 
through. 

Jane  handed  the  phone  to  Jack,  who  didn't  feel  like 
getting  off  his  knees,  and  went  back  to  the  bar  to  mix 
some  more  drinks.  Three  giggling  women  sat  down 
beside  him  and  coilded  themselves  around  him,  and  Jack 
started  chuckling  and  kissing  each  of  the  women, 
forgetting  about  the  phone  call  until  the  cord  wound 
around  his  neck  and  started  choking  him.  The  women 
still  giggled  and  kissed  him;  he  unraveled  the  cord,  put 
the  receiver  to  his  ear,  and  cleared  his  throat. 

"Hello?  Is  anybody  there?" 

"Doctor?" 

"Hello?  Oh  my,  stop!  You're  killing  me!"  One  of  the 
women  was  tickling  him.  He  rolled  over  on  top  of  her. 
"Is  this  Doctor  Burroughs?" 

"Doctor  Burroughs?"  He  rubbed  his  eyes.  "Doctor 
Burroughs?  Oh,  Doctor  Burroughs!  Yes!  Oh  my!  Ho,  ho, 
ho..." 

"Doctor,  please."  The  voice  was  distinctly  female  and 
anxious. 

"Yes,  yes!  I'm  Doctor  Burroughs.  Doctor  Burroughs. 
Doctor  Burroughs.  B-U-R-R-O-U-G-H-S.  Not  B-U-R- 
R-O-W-S.  Oh,  no."  The  women  giggled  louder. 

"Doctor,  this  is  Jill  Brown.  I  think  my  mother  just 
had  a  heart  attack." 

Jack  opened  his  mouth  and  let  out  a  slow  breath. 
"She  thinks  her  mother  just  had  a  heart  attack!"  he 
declared  to  the  women.  They  all  laughed  in  harmony. 
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More  people  came  into  the  kitchen  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  "Why,  call  an  ambulance,  honey,"  he  told  the  phone. 

"Doctor!  Doctor,  you  know  she  can't  be  moved.  You 
have  to  come.  This  is  an  emergency!" 

Jack  curled  his  tongue  and  made  a  face.  "Emergency! 
Emergency!  This  is  an  emergency!"  he  intoned,  and 
made  a  loud  siren  noise;  everyone  in  the  apartment 
doubled  over  with  laughter. 

"Now  be  serious,  madam!"  he  exclaimed,  trying  to 
keep  from  cracking  up  again.  "This  is  New  Year's  Eve!  I 
am  at  a  party.  I  am  having  a  good  time.  I  am  having  a 
great  time.  I  am  getting  drunk  faster  than  you'd  believe. 
In  fact,  I  am  getting  fucked  off  my  ass!  There  is  no  way 
I'm  playing  doctor  on  New  Year's  Eve!" 

"But  there  are  no  other  doctors  in  town  tonight!  My 
mother  could  die!" 

"Your  mother  could  die?  Your  mother  could  die? 
Nobody's  mother  dies  on  New  Year's  Eve.  People  don't 
die  on  New  Year's  Eve!" 

He  hung  up.  People  don't  die  on  New  Year's  Eve.  He 
rudely  pinched  the  woman  underneath  him  and  yelled  to 
Jane  for  another  drink. 

Everyone  on  the  room  later  testified  that  Jane  and 
Jerry  tried  to  keep  Jack  from  rushing  out  of  the 
apartment  after  Jill  Brown's  second  phone  call.  Jerry  had 
taken  the  balloon  out  of  his  mouth,  put  his  ear  to  the 
receiver,  and  then  yelled  to  Jack  (who  had  by  now 
examined  every  woman  in  the  house  for  breast  cancer) 
that  Mrs.  Brown  was  dead.  The  door  of  the  apartment 
had  slammed  behind  him  even  before  Jerry  could  ask  the 
caller  to  repeat  the  message-had  he  gotten  it  right? 

Jack  fell  down  the  stairs  and  vomited  when  he  hit  the 
first  floor.  He  managed  to  open  the  door  of  the  building, 
then  stumbled  into  the  parking  lot.  The  dizziness  was 
clearing.  Take  a  cab?  No,  he'd  brought  a  car.  Where's 
the  damn  car?  Doctor  Jack  Burrough's  car.  It  was  some 
light  color,  and  had. ..had. ..California  plates. ..There  were 
over  thirty  cars  in  the  lot.  Oh  God,  he  thought,  please  tell 
me  people  don't  die  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

He  fished  the  keys  out  of  his  pocket  and  tried  them  in 
every  door  until  they  finally  worked.  Got  in,  started  the 
car,  floored  the  gas  pedal,  and  disappeared  into  the 
darkness. 

Some  miles  away  a  church  bell  rang  in  the  new  year. 


Gift  and  Flight 


She  lifts  a  veil-freely  her  olive  eyes 
seem  a  smile! -and  even  later  in  that 
latest  of  nights,  the  poet 
kisses  her  ethereal  thighs 
with  his  intentions. 

She  sits  without  a  word.  Bathing. 

Bathing  in  silence: 

in  each  new  flood,  a  new  word 

rises  within  him  like  an  ark, 

as  if  to  bear  to  the  heavens 

the  songs  of  each  new  marriage  of  meaning. 


II 


She  shows  him  to  himself. 
He  showers  her  with  images, 
as  if  to  give  herself  to  her. 

in 

Momentarily,  his  poem  buds, 
drinks,  flourishes,  yields  green. 

He  watches  keenly  to  see  the  first  bird  stir, 
and  she  whirs  this  instant  from  his  branches, 

between  the  pinpricked  night  sky 
and  its  satin-ponded  reflection. 

Anonymous 


HUMANNESS 


by  Tony  Prentakis 


The  building  had  burned  one  night  in  February  and 
he  had  seen  it  at  its  worst.  He  had  seen  it  when  the  third 
floor  lay  completely  devastated,  looking  even  more  like  a 
coal  mine  than  the  charred  remnants  of  a  building.  And 
he  had  worked  for  a  week  with  his  father  and  Bob  Smith 
to  clean  it  out. 

Cleaning,  or  at  least  clearing,  out  the  burned 
apartments  had  been  dirty,  disgusting  work;  in  the  light 
of  the  feeble  electric  bulbs  Bob  Smith  had  rigged  up  very 
temporarily  floated  clouds  of  dust  and  fine  soot  which 
choked  the  boy  and  made  him  go  to  the  window  every  few 
minutes  for  a  breath  of  air.  Badly  charred  door  frames 
were  ripped  out  with  crowbars,  fallen  beams  were  sawed 
into  manageable  lengths,  chairs  and  tables  and  flimsy 
beds  were  hacked  apart  and  then  all  the  scraps  were 
lashed  into  bundles  and  thrown  out  of  the  windows  to  the 
sidewalk  below.  In  three  days  a  mountain  of  junk,  scrap 
wood  and  metal  and  old  mattresses  and  even  a  pair  of 
refrigerators  which  the  landlord  had  deemed 
unsalvageable,  all  lay  heaped  together  in  front  of  the 
building. 

Had  any  of  the  neighborhood's  residents  complained, 
thought  the  boy,  about  the  hazard  and  the  eyesore  that 
this  pile  of  rubble  was,  it  was  doubtful  that  their 
complaints  would  have  done  them  any  good,  for  Bill 
Bradley,  the  landlord,  had  friends  in  city  hall  and  the 
housing  inspector's  office,  and  in  every  other 
bureaucratic  establishment  where  it  helps  to  have  friends 
if  you  are  going  to  rent  ratty  living  quarters  to  the  poor  of 
a  city.  Bob  Smith  did  not,  apparently,  see  any  point  in 
even  wondering  about  such  questions;  the  entire  street, 
from  the  scrap  metal  yard  at  one  end  to  the  gas  works  at 
the  other,  was  almost  a  ghetto  for  Spanish-speaking 
welfare  recipients,  and  Bob  Smith  never  reserved 
judgment  on  these  people,  nor  was  his  judgment 
anything  less  than  an  expression  of  disgust. 

Thus  he  launched  bundles  of  scrap  wood  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  third  floor  without  ever  looking  to  make 
sure  no  one  was  below,  on  the  principle  that  if  he  "killed 
a  Puerto  Rican  it'll  just  be  one  less  goddamn  mouth  for 


goddamn  Welfare  to  feed  with  my  hard-earned  money." 

Bob  Smith  was  a  man  who  could  inspire  terror.  He 
did  not  do  so  to  the  boy  because  his  father  and  Bob  were 
good  friends,  and  because  Bob  had  an  unreserved 
admiration  for  both  the  man  and  the  son  which  he  also 
expressed  often.  He  told  the  boy  at  every  opportunity  how 
lucky  he,  the  boy,  was  to  be  getting  such  a  fine  education 
so  that  he  would  not  have  to  work  like  himself  and  the 
boy's  father;  and  on  all  such  occasions  he  held  up  his 
huge  muscled  hands  covered  with  soot.  Connecting  these 
hands  to  his  shoulders  were  two  fat  arms  whose  full 
strength  the  boy  had  never  seen  displayed  even  though  he 
had  seen  Bob  in  his  plumbing  errands  move  bathtubs 
around  at  will.  His  head  was  not  exactly  round  and  his 
nose  was  not  exactly  sharp  and  pointed,  but  they  both 
seemed  so  in  comparison  with  one  another.  His  belly 
hung  over  his  belt  like  a  sack  of  flour,  but  because  of  his 
height  Bob  Smith  did  not  look  fat.  Once  every  month  or 
two  he  would  get  a  crewcut,  and  at  the  moment  he  was  at 
approximately  the  middle  of  the  cycle. 

The  landlord,  for  whom  Bob  worked  full  time,  put  up 
with  a  great  deal  from  him,  because  Bob  was  the 
keystone  of  his  business.  Not  only  did  he  have  the  skills  of 
a  master  carpenter,  plumber,  and  adequate  electrician, 
he  also  had  the  tools  for  each  of  these  trades.  The  boy 
often  wondered  why  such  a  man  would  work  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  decrepit  buildings  which  the 
landlord  owned.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  much  more 
sensitive  to  the  ways  of  men  than  men  would  give  him 
credit  for,  had  said  once, 

"Of  course  he's  stupid.  He's  a  bloke,  he's  blind,  he 
doesn't  know  the  half  of  what  his  capabilities  are,  and  he 
doesn't  have  the  ambition  to  shave  himself  in  the 
morning." 

"Come  on,  Pop,"  protested  the  boy,  "he  must  have 
some  intelligence." 
"Not  a  speck." 

The  boy  knew  his  father,  and  he  could  see  that  not 
only  was  his  father  convinced  of  his  position,  but  that  his 
position  was  indeed  correct.  For  his  father,  when  using 
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the  half-earnest,  half-indifferent  tone  he  was  using  just 
then,  had  never  been  wrong.  This  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
boy,  "this"  being  the  affirmation  for  the  fact  he  had 
suspected  for  a  long  time. 

His  father  smiled.  "Don't  think  he  doesn't  have  any 
merits,"  he  said.  "He  has  one,  and  it  makes  up  for 
anything  you  could  hold  against  him." 

"What's  that?" 

"It's  people  like  him  that  make  the  world  run.  They 
may  be  insensitive  and  dulled  by  their  surroundings,  but 
without  them  water  wouldn't  come  out  of  the  faucet 
when  you  turn  the  spigot." 

They  remained  in  silence  for  a  while. 

"You  remember  how  it  was  like  in  the  old  country?" 
asked  the  father  of  his  son. 

The  boy  nodded.  He  had  been  nine  years  old  when 
they  had  moved  to  the  States. 

"Did  you  ever  see  me  with  hands  and  face  dirty  as  a 
pig's  before  we  came  here?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head  because  a  lump  was  rising  in 
his  throat. 

"Well,  it  wasn't  for  my  own  good  I  came  here.  It  isn't 
exactly  paradise." 

This  was  an  understatement  as  the  boy  had  seen  for 
himself  now,  after  only  three  days  of  work  among  the 
lowliest  of  the  city's  people.  From  this  point  of  view  he 
suspected  that  perhaps  his  father  had  not  really  been 
joking  all  those  times  when  he  had  set  to  cursing 
Columbus. 

"I  came  here  so  you  would  have  a  better  chance  to  be 
what  I  wasn't.  For  God's  sake,  don't  let  yourself  turn  into 
somebody  like  Bobby.  I  know,  you  think  you're  too  smart 
for  that.  Well,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  man 
can  walk  into  a  building  and  just  by  sniffing  the  air  in  the 
entrance  he  can  tell  you  what's  wrong  with  the  plumbing 
and  how  long  it'll  take  to  fix  it.  You  couldn't  fix  a  leaky 
faucet.  The  point  is  that  he  lacks..."  and  he  asked  the 
boy  for  the  translation  of  a  certain  word  into  English. 

For  the  life  of  him  the  boy  could  not  come  up  with  an 
English  equivalent.  The  best  he  could  do  was  to  contrive 
the  word  humanness. 

Upon  hearing  this  his  father  shook  his  head  and 
laughed  a  laugh  which  expressed  a  huge  irony.  For  if  a 
thing  is  nameless  in  a  language,  its  concept  does  not 
exist. 


The  boy  had  tried  ineffectively  to  say  something  foi 
his  adopted  country.  The  best  he  could  do  was  to  say  thai 
not  everyone  was  like  Bob  Smith.  But  even  that,  he  knew\ 
was  a  weak  argument,  for  aside  from  those  who  made  thf 
country  tick  and  were  like  Bob  Smith,  he  could  think  01 
only  those  who,  while  sensitive  to  all  the  things  whick  • 
escaped  the  Bob  Smiths,  were  too  easily  discouraged  b 
virtue  of  their  sensitivity. 


It  was  on  the  last  day  on  which  he  worked  in  thi 
burned -out  building,  a  Friday,  that  the  boy  received  , 
rude  shock  much  more  upsetting  than  the  conversatioi 
with  his  father  had  been. 

Bob  had  taken  him  with  him  to  Bradley's  warehouse 
by  the  train  station,  a  depository  for  old  appliances  likJ 
stoves  and  refrigerators  which  the  landlord  installed  ii 
apartments  as  needed  and  which  Bob  took  apart  foi 
spare  parts  when  the  entire  unit  together  refused  t< 
function  even  under  his  expert  coersion.  It  was  by  usinf 
things  and  people  to  their  very  limit  thus,  until  the; 
turned  to  rust  or  sawdust  or  blood,  that  Bill  Bradle; 
made  money  out  of  his  five  or  six  dozen  tenaments.  Thi 
burned  building  was  at  a  stage  of  repair  that  day  when 
the  first  floor  apartments  could  be  rented,  they  no 
having  been  touched  by  the  flames  and  the  lefthanc 
apartment  in  the  front  needed  a  stove.  And  so  Bob  ha( 
taken  the  boy  with  him  to  help  him  load  a  stove  into  hi 
truck. 

They  had  done  this  and  were  returning  by  thi 
shortest  route,  which  passed  through  another  part  of  thr 
city  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  blacks  and  Puerti 
Ricans.  The  boy  looked  at  the  filth  of  the  gutters  and  thi 
decay  of  the  buildings  and  he  thought  at  that  momen 
that  it  was  perhaps  a  blessing  to  be  like  this  bear-lik» 
body  sitting  beside  him  driving,  immune  to  th< 
significances  of  the  things  which  were  before  his  eyes 

Bob  stopped  daintily  for  a  stop  sign,  daintily  onl; 
because  the  stove  was  sitting  upright  on  the  tailgate,  a 
the  truck  bed  itself  was  full  of  tools.  The  road  was  clear 
Bob  eased  slowly  off  the  clutch  and  the  truck  startec 
slowly  forward. 

Out  of  the  door  of  the  corner  building  beside  them 
just  at  that  moment,  flew  a  little  girl.  Her  scream 
attracted  Bob's  and  the  boy's  attention.  Chasing  afte 
her  was  a  man  with  brown  skin  and  steel  wool  hair;  to 


Jwas  beyond  a  doubt  her  father.  In  his  right  hand  was 
iwhat  looked  like  a  chair  leg-at  any  rate  it  was  a 
mean-looking  piece  of  wood  about  two  feet  long-and  in 
ihis  left  an  opened  can  of  beer  which  he  was  trying  to  keep 
•from  spilling  as  he  thundered  down  the  steps  after  the 
'child. 

Bob  shook  his  head  and  drove  on. 

"He  ain't  gonna  kill  her,"  he  said,  seeing  the  look  on 
the  boy's  face.  "Them  Puertoricans  get  paid  by  how 
many  kids  they  got." 

There  was  an  explosion  within  the  boy's  heart,  but  it 
<lwas  silent  and  without  flash  or  smoke.  He  realized  the 
impossibility  of  overcoming  such  inertia  and  the  thought 
sickened  him.  It  also  frightened  him  to  realize  what  a 
heavy  thing  the  human  mind  can  be;  even  mountains  can 


be  moved  if  you  have  dynamite  enough. 

The  rest  of  the  day  he  reacted  mechanically  like  a 
robot  and  for  the  entire  weekend  following  he  did 
nothing  but  sit  in  the  house  and  draw  to  pass  the  time.  A 
team  of  fire  trucks  passed  by  on  Sunday  afternoon  and 
he  realized  he  cared  not  a  bit  if  they  were  heading  for  the 
building  on  Rock  Street  which  for  the  past  week  he  had 
sweated  and  foregone  breathing  to  clean  out  and  ready 
for  repair. 

And  he  was  more  than  glad  to  return  to  the  little 
world  of  his  school  where  fathers  did  not  brutalize  their 
little  girls  and  where  everyone  concerned  himself  with  the 
important  problems  of  human  existence  that  left  no  time 
to  think  about  the  suffering  of  children  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 
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after  the  dust, 
lips  &  rain. 

the  skin  drinks  slowly. 


Stephen  Marx 


REUNION 


by  Alan  Cantor 


Two  o'clock  at  "Fred  Lives".  It  was  where  they  had 
always  planned  to  meet,  back  in  the  days  when  James 
Bond  and  Sherlock  Holmes  had  ruled  their  imaginations. 
Halfway  between  Kenmore  Square  and  the  ball  park, 
that  magnificent  scrawl  of  graffitti  was  a  landmark  on  an 
otherwise  indistinguishable  brownstone,  a  stream  of 
black  paint  proudly  proclaiming,  "Fred  Lives  -  Feb.  4". 

Bill  reached  Fred  first,  as  usual,  for  he  had  always 
gotten  to  places  a  little  ahead  of  time,  while  Hunt  would 
meander  along  unperturbed.  The  sidewalk  was  already 
crammed  with  vendors  peddling  pretzels,  peanuts,  and 
souvenirs.  A  six-year-old  plodded  along  the  street, 
weighed  down  by  a  seventy-five  cent  "Yaz  sir.  That's  my 
Baby"  button,  covering  the  front  of  his  tee-shirt  like  a 
breast  plate.  A  gray-whiskered  man  walked  alongside, 
sporting  a  garish  Red  Sox  fishing  hat,  glancing  at  his 
young  charge  with  grandfatherly  pride. 

Bill  took  refuge  in  a  bag  of  peanuts  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street.  The  summer  sun  beat  down  heavily  on  the 
pilgrims  treking  to  the  park.  A  little  league  team  from 
Rhode  Island,  gloves  in  hand  in  anticipation  of  a  foul 


ball.  A  group  of  executives,  feeling  out  of  place  in  their 
Bermudas  and  tee-shirts.  Old  drunks,  begging  for  dimes, 
cigarettes,  spare  tickets.  A  bunch  of  high  school  kids, 
proudly  wearing  their  school's  athletic  jacket, 
emblazoned  with  an  orange  W,  trying  to  smuggle  a 
six-pack  into  the  stands  in  a  paper  bag.  Bill  watched  the 
procession,  unconsciously  dropping  his  peanut  shells  into 
the  gutter  below,  keeping  his  sense  alert  for  the  arrival  of 
Hunt  to  their  rendezvous  point. 

It  was  five  past  two  and  Hunt  had  not  yet  arrived.  Bill 
pawed  anxiously  at  the  ground,  crunching  the  remains  of 
his  peanut  shells  in  the  process.  He  walked  briskly  down 
a  side  alley  for  a  couple  of  blocks,  checked  his  watch,  and 
returned  to  his  spot  on  the  sidewalk.  Bill  crossed  the 
street  and  came  to  a  rest  under  the  message  on  the  wall. 

At  that  moment  Hunt  approached  along  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  As  he  passed  a  kiosk  of  baseball 
pennants,  Hunt  saw  Bill  through  a  crack  between  the 
Giants  and  the  Dodgers,  a  fluttering  frame  neatly 
surrounded  his  friend,  posed  across  the  street  beneath 
the  caption,  "Fred  Lives  -  Feb.  4". 


When  I  think  about  that  summer  I  remember 

The  swordfish  hunting  summer  I  recall  the  search  for  blood 

I  recall  my  father's  dream  of  spearing  one,  600  pounds 

Huge,  and  winning  money.  And  when  I  think  of  that  summer  I  think 

Of  clams  on  the  halfshell  I  recall  my  father  eating  by  the  dozen 

When  we  are  rich  daughter,  we  shall  have  more  than  a  dozen,  caviar, 

A  room  of  Strasbourg  geese  to  kill,  to  make  pate,  a  45  foot 

Hatteras,  and  you'll  have-anything.  All  the  dreams  you  want 

Because  money  he  said  buys  all 

Cantbuymelovecantbuymelovecantbuymelovecantbuymelove... 
When  I  think  of  that  summer  I  remember 
Dope  on  the  moonlit  road  and  being  zapped  by  people 
I  recall  you  naming  me  Hotsy  and  loving  it  all 
I  recall  those  pretty  reasons  not  to  do  what  I  have  done  I 
Want  back  the  dope  on  the  moonlit  road,  in  all  sincerity 
To  be  just  high,  no  lie,  high  as  a  plastic  seagull  flies  I  recall 
Swimming  nude  before  the  ordinance  came  through  I  recall 
Not  caring  who  you  were  before  I  noticed  you  I  recall 
Never  having  anything  to  do,  walking  the  evil  streets  of  Manhattan 
Chasing  a  richer  dream,  I  want  to  be  back  in  seventh  grade 
Chasing  a  richer  dream,  before  I  gave  myself  to  you. 

(Funny  says  everyone  you  asked  him  how  to  kiss  you  did  not  know  how 

Funny  say  I  I  am  so  silent  now,  and  had  I  not  asked 

I  might  not  know  how,  I  might  not  be  myself,  and  you  would 

Have  gone  away  forever  not  waited  a  day  or  two.) 
Sitting  on  the  steps  outside  that  strange  time  years  ago,  it 
Was  a  dance,  you  telling  me  that  dope  was  all  but  I  was  scared 
I  was  afraid  of  you  teaching  me  how  to  kiss  teaching  me  how 
To  say  yes  when  the  dope  said  no,  you  telling  me  how  good  it  was 
Did  I  not  believe,  did  I  stay  straight  for  another  year, 
Oh  yes,  but  you  said  dope  can  get  you  anything  and  I'm  polite  but 

cantbuymelovecantbuymelovecantbuymelovecantbuymelove... 
When  I  think  of  last  winter  I  remember  seeing  you  again 
You  being  still  quite  short  and  I  a  giantess,  and  it  was  hard 
Not  to  mow  you  down  for  the  cuts  you've  caused  without 
Knowing,  without  showing  love  like  all  these  others. 
For  I'd  go  now  and  follow  love  until  I  fall  by  a  sandy  place 
Of  despair  they  call  the  desert,  but  I  have  pride  which 
You  taught  me,  which  they  say  I  must  have  now  that  I've  been  hurt, 
Now  that  my  shirts  get  smaller  everyday  because  I  want  your  loving 
Now  that  my  legs  are  half  alive  from  lack  of  loving,  now 
That  I  dress  in  black  to  blend  loudly  into  the  wall,  I  remember 
You  naming  me  outrageous,  saying  enjoy  the  games,  the  games  are  all  but 

Cantbuymelovecantbuymelovecantbuymelovecantbuymelove... 
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When  I  think  about  tonight  I  remember  all  these  good  things  if  I  recite 

Them,  these  bad  things  when  I  close  my  eyes,  many  faces  spinning 

You  raising  one  eyebrow  Mac  calling  me  Hotsy  you 

Jolling  me,  gone  for  the  afternoon,  being  perhaps  a  little  sad, 

I  recall  taking  pictures  of  the  shining  day  I  will  print  them  on 

Reams  of  shining  paper  I  will  store  them  in  the  desert  I 

Ran  up  and  down  the  sidelines  like  a  boy  perhaps  was  laughed  at  I 

Don't  care,  but  get  me  back  to  the  football  game  taking 

Important  pictures  of  a  life  of  physical  pain  frustrated  I  want 

To  be  a  split  end  with  no  aim  except  to  catch  the  ball  and  run 

I  would  be  fast  I  would  make  you  all  look  slow,  I  have  taken 

Pictures  of  this  day,  they  seem  so  long  ago.  I  know  there  is  no 

Answer  but  to  race  the  wind  although  you  say  I'm  slow,  I'm  only 

Hungry  for  some  part  of  it,  for  that  could  get  me  anything  but 

Cantbuymelovecantbuymelovecantbuymelovecantbuymelove... 
When  I  think  of  all  the  tears  I  have  to  cry  and  all  the  tears 
I  have  to  fight  about  to  sort  out  in  my  mind  I  want  to  hit  something. 
All  you  pretty  people  with  your  self  convicted  minds  dancing 
Swinging  through  the  night,  and  tomorrow  all  so  happy  playing  the 
Trashed  out  game,  I  think  yes  maybe  I  will  hit  something  so  hard  that 
Its  mask  falls  off  and  it  sees  me,  how  my  mouth  is  too  red 
For  lately  there's  no  love  or  constancy,  and  how  my  shirts 
Don't  fit  right  anymore  because  I  want  to  be  somebody's,  respected 

(But  then  you  mustn't  say  these  sweet  forbidden  things,  funny 

How  you  mustn't  say  these  sweet  and  terrifying  things,  laughing 

I  will  sleep  away  the  night  and  wake  up  blind.) 
But  still  I  don't  remember  being  high  enough,  no  no  I 
Couldn't  have  been  high  enough  not  to  see  you  jolling  me,  gone 
For  the  floating  evening  and  the  winter,  with  a  pretty  rich  bitch 
In  a  coat  of  dead  raccoons,  such  that  I  will  never  be,  such  that  you 
Must  want  to  score,  for  the  beauty  and  the  mystery  called  status 
Or  something  more. ..Yes  you  with  the  arching  eyes  I  saw  you  though  you 
Tried  not  to  see  me,  yes  I  forget  easily  too  without  much  guilt, 
Yes  you  with  the  agile  tongue  who  makes  my  mind  go  blank  I  saw  you  and 
I  shrugged  quite  well  considering  the  people  and  the  place 
White  and  obscene,  I  know  I  did  quite  well  considering  these  things. 
But  say  you're  sorry  boy  of  the  sexy  mind  sorry  so  I  could 
Tell  you  not  to  play  with  me,  be  a  little  altruistic  boy 
With  my  lost  enigma,  be  curious  again,  a  little  dope  in  the  moonlight 
A  little  love  or  what  it  takes  to  make  me  hurt  less,  a  little  guilt 
To  make  me  less  low,  as  though  you  wish  you  hadn't  killed  something 
Born  not  long  ago,  as  though  you  want  it  to  stop  crying  as  it  dies. 
But  you  shoot  it  through  the  temple,  you  are  scared  you  close  your  eyes 

Cantbuymelovecantbuymelovecantbuymelovecantbuymelove... 
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When  I  think  about  your  little  present  and  the  night  that  makes  me 
Almost  cry  I  wonder  if  I  should  love  this  dream  again  tomorrow  or 
Just  remain  in  bed,  stay  cynic  one  more  time,  or 
If  I  should  face  the  apathetic  planet  your  little  present,  then 
I  remember  that  summer,  which  was  a  summer  of  swordfish  and  blood 
And  headaches  for  the  horizon  and  a  fin.  Daddy  and  the  Hatteras 
And  you  teaching  me  to  kiss  and  getting  out  of  bed  again  and 
Being  up  most  of  my  life  and  being  down  and  jolled 
(You  jolled  me  baby)  and  I  get  high 

as  a  plastic  seagull  and  then  I 

fly- 
Robin  Chotzinoff 
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MR.  SKIN 


by  Paul  Berryman 


When  Mr.  Skin  woke  up,  he  didn't  find  the  floor  as 
uncomfortable  as  he  thought  he  might.  He  wasn't  even  so 
far  from  his  bed  as  to  make  the  full  and  subsequent  roll 
incredible.  Incredible.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  moaned  a 
low  moan  with  no  feeling.  Someone  was  in  the  room. 

"So  you're  still  alive,  eh  Skin?"  Oh  go  away!  He  left. 
Yes.  I  don't  want  to  see  anyone  right  now.  Gotta  clear  my 
head.  Another  American. 

Mr.  Skin  poured  some  whiskey.  Tivoli  had  been  a 
blast,  he  remembered  that  much.  A  lot  of  colour. ..Come 
on!  You  can  do  better  than  that.  Well. ..fountains,  and, 
and  trees  of.. .splendid  gemmed  orchids  of  blue  and 
gold. ..Black.  Come  on!  Brilliant  red  pools,  and  dancers. 
Beautiful,  the  luminescent  paths  he  traced  through 
caves,  past  flower  beds  alight  in  some  blue  milk,  harder 
electric.  He  had  watched  aging  monsters  from  a  safe 
distance,  and  cried  for  princesses. 

The  floor  gave  way  as  Mr.  Skin  stood  up.  Some 
ravished  beast  with  a  sight  of  hell  on  his  eyes.  Residue. 
Fucking  drunk  at  10:00  a.m.!  This  is  ridiculous. ..Tivoli 
sounds  good,  real  good.  See  it  again  tonight  but  don't 
have  so  many  damn  snaps,  poor  fellow.  Mr.  Skin  felt  a 
bit  grand  now  that  he  had  learned  the  real  name  for 
schnapps  -  snaps.  Some  language  barrier  -  the 
Americans  didn't  even  know  the  difference.  Well,  in  spite 
of  this  newly  acquired  information  he  wasn't  going  to  kill 
himself  tonight  also. 

Mr.  Skin  slept  that  day  -  Okay,  we'll  just  forget  that 
one,  (meaning  last  night).  Take  it  from  the  top,  etc.  -  He 
woke  at  seven  that  evening  feeling  hungry,  and  not  well 
besides.  But  he'd  get  over  that.  Got  to  keep  moving, 
right?  He  walked  outside,  and  the  air  felt  irresistable, 
fresh  and  chill  as  it  shot  through  his  blood  like  new  life. 
Mr.  Skin  walked  fast,  his  soul  beating.  On  the  way  he 
bought  two  greasy  polser.  Eating  slowly,  smiling, 
striding. 

When  he  reached  the  Trivoli  gates,  he  saw  the 
familiar  and  disgusting  swarm  of  blue-skinned,  red 
vested  maggots  he  had  seen  the  night  before.  This  area 
was  always  dense:  always  the  same,  hard  to  cover,  but 


now  he  knew  the  gardens  were  worth  it.  *The  Famoui; 
Fairy  Tale  Tivoli  Gardens  in  the  Dreamy  Land  c 
Denmark.*  Oh,  how  pleasing.  He  cut  right  through,  pasr 
the  maggots  still  chewing  on  their  played  papers  wit  11 
waving  paws.  Every  night.  The  beggars. 

And  through.  Startled,  he  spun  around  findin  i 
himself  in  relative  darkness.  Ah,  but  the  dim  light , 
appearing  now.  Oh  glorious  fever!  Mr.  Skin  touched  th 
path  with  open  open  eyes  multihued.  Kinesthetic 
alterations  tingle  the  muscle  fiber.  He  felt  very  award, 
and  very  happy.  He  passed  the  first  pavilions  pasted  i  i 
fruit  colours  like  lime.  The  paths  led  nowhere  anrl 
everywhere,  he  thought.  Pleased  at  this,  Mr.  Skin's  eye* 
trembled.  He  might  as  well  take  this  one.  Hands  ouu 
sleeves  charged,  he  plopped  into  an  open  orange  domu 
Drink.  I'll  have  a  snaps!  Mr.  Skin  drank  quickly,  cooec 
and  left,  juiced.  Eidetic  images  clear  on  closed  eyelids.  S 
much  colour,  so  much  life  here,  he  walked  on,  not  feelim 
the  motion  of  his  legs.  He  followed  broad,  rounding  lake, 
lines  with  voice  and  touch.  Extremely  pleasant,  Mr.  Ski 
scanned  showers  of  deep  violet  sparks  that  flew  glitterin 
into  the  trees.  Red  pools.  Crowds  gathered  in  orchestr; 
nearly  everyone  holding  something.  I'll  have  a  snaps!  Nf- 
not  two,  that's  singular,  idiot!  he  explained  with  soim 
knowledge. 

And  he  hurried  on.  Stepping  shakily  down  twiligl 
trails  made  for  lovers  and  silly  ice  fields,  he  dance 
quietly.  Mr.  Skin  enjoyed  his  occasional  visits  to  shac 
electric  vistas.  Dug  in  cobble.  Hobble!  Hobble. 

Presently  Mr.  Skin  found  a  kiosk  in  which  he  fei 
sufficiently  peaceful  and  settled  down  for  a  while.  Sittir 
on  a  cold  green  bench  in  the  darkness,  surrounded  i 
childish  gaiety,  fireflies,  and  warm  red  flames.  A  coup 
danced  by.  He  burped.  Then  a  noisy  laughter  ran  undi 
all  to  raise  his  head.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  worl 
was  still  very  much  alive.  It  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  tl 
din  was  settling,  ready  and  willing  to  call  it  a  night.  It  w; 
even  one  o'clock,  and  there  was  silence.  Someoi 
touched  Mr.  Skin's  shoulder;  an  old  Dane  with  a  sol 
warm  hand  and  a  cold,  gray  face. 
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"They've  all  left  but  you,  mister,"  he  said  with  an 
unconcerned  smile,  more  like  the  tightening  of  chilled 
clamps. 

"Is  that  it?"  asked  Mr.  Skin  slowly,  waking  now,  and 
finding  the  darkness  startling.  He  was  alone.  How 
terrible!  He  wanted  to  cry  out,  to  restore  the  life  and 
gaiety  of  the  place  with  a  single  word.  How  could  it  have 
ended  so  quickly?  Impossible.  Yet  he  looked  about  him 
and  saw  nothing  but  darkness  and  the  momentary 
twinkle  of  a  distant  lamp.  And  the  ghastly  sky-glow 
above  the  park  created  by  the  lights  of  the  city,  still  lit  in 
quantity. 

Mr.  Skin  stood  up  and  made  his  way  toward  the  outer 
*ates.  He  reached  them  and  passed  through  unnoticed, 
feeling  horribly  alone.  Several  night  attendants  were 
scrupulously  cleaning  the  ground  here  and  there  like 
electric  mice,  but  somehow  giant  and  sloven  in  weariness. 
So  one  watches.  Not  even  Mr.  Skin.  Outside  on  the  street 
ne  felt  comfortable. 

After  checking  his  bearings,  he  decided  on  a  thin, 
knobby  street  leading  north  from  the  Gardens.  He  knew 
little  of  this  route  except  that  there  was  an  open  pastry 
shop  somewhere  near  upon  it,  hopefully.  And  he  wasn't 
all  that  certain  about  his  bearings  to  begin  with. 

With  a  short  winding  walk  after  which  he  had  lost  all 
sense  of  direction,  he  found  the  place  and  rapped  at  its 
small  street  window.  When  a  tired  face  appeared,  he 
hastened  to  order,  paid  the  man,  and  idly  strolled  away. 
Superb,  he  thought.  Where  else  can  one  buy  a  white  roll 
and  hot  coffee  at.. .three  in  the  morning?!  Holy 
Christ!. ..Well,  where  else.  The  rolls  was  large  and 
wholesome  on  the  tongue.  Coffee  black.  The  very  idea  of 
these  things  at  such  a  time  seemed  silly,  even  absurd  to 
Mr.  Skin  at  the  time.  Friends.  This  is  something  that 
could  be  shared  with  friends.  Something  to  tell,  to  laugh 
at,  to  feel  comfortable  with.  He  realized  immediately  that 
he  was  alone  and  that  he  wished  not  to  be.  The  street 
seemed  colder,  brighter,  now.  The  most  obvious 
candidate  for  conversation  was  the  man  in  the  window, 
yes? 

Mr.  Skin  strolled  back  and  after  peering  grossly 
through  the  window  for  a  minute,  carefully  studying  the 
manner  of  the  small,  apish  man  inside,  he  tapped  at  the 
window  again.  The  baker,  somewhat  surprised,  opened 
:he  window  wide  and  once  more  asked  what  the  man 


nothing  matters  anymore 
all  is  quiet 
no  one  stirs 
i  can  sit 
enjoy  my  trip 

and  watch  the  world  go  by 
breathing  sounds 
heartbeat  pounds 
life  is  gone 
time  has  left 

he  wearies  of  this  dreary  place 
and  so  do  i 

no  one  will  wait  with  me 
wait  for  the  peak 
i  think  it's  gone  now 
time  to  speak  of  new 
and  different  things 
you're  losing  me 

i'm  being  swept  away  by  the  force 

of  some  tremendous  power 

that  carries  me  thru 

for  my  legs  will  not  walk 

and  my  hands  will  not  touch 

and  my  eyes  will  not  see 

carries  me  thru 

on  my  way  to  the  land  of  the  sea 

the  night  is  dark  i  can 

hear  the  waves  pounding  the  shoreline 

those  rocks  that  have  stood  there 

for  thousands  of  ages 

and  salty  spray 

that  tingles  and  tickles 

Anonymous 
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would  like.  In  his  best,  but  still  suffering,  Danish,  Mr. 
Skin  conveyed  a  desire  to  come  inside  if  that  was 
possible.  The  baker  quickly  disappeared  for  a  few 
moments  while  Mr.  Skin  gathered  his  composure,  and 
then  opened  a  door  out  onto  the  cobbled  pavement.  He 
held  it  open,  waiting.  And  as  Mr.  Skin  started  walking 
towards  the  open  door  and  the  stunted  figure  beside  it 
with  a  firm,  distrusting  hand  upon  the  knot,  he  began  to 
feel  awkward.  A  touch  of  coloration  left  his  ruddy  face. 
"Hello." 

"Would  you  like  something?" 

A  short  silence.  Come  on!  Make  him  trust  you. 
There's  some  feeling  you've  got,  concerning  people, 
and. ..and  loneliness  (yeah,  I'm  lonely),  and  wanting  to 
talk  with  someone.  That's  it.  Tell  him. 

"Well,  I  just  left  Tivoli  and  I  don't  really  know 
anyone  here.  I  just  wanted  to  say  hello.  Maybe  talk  a 
little."  Feeble.  "You  must  think  I'm  crazy,  huh?"  Yes, 
he  probably  did. 

"It's  okay,"  the  man  replied  with  a  peculiar  grin. 

"I  can't  stay  long  -  it's  getting  light." 

"Sit  as  long  as  you  like,  mister.  I'm  open  all  night." 
And  with  that  the  strange  looking  fellow  left  the  outer 
shop  and  vanished  into  the  black  back  interior,  evidently 
his  place  of  rest. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Skin  sat  down  on  a  simple  chair  in  th 
cold,  sweet-smelling  air  which  blew  in  from  the  lit  street, 
feeling  cold,  and  tried  to  think  about  what  had  just 
happened.  Very  strange.  Had  he  missed  something?  It 
didn't  seem  quite  right  to  be  sitting  in  there  all  alone,  but 
he  couldn't  place  exactly  what  was  wrong  either.  He 
gazed  over  at  the  dark  passageway  which  led  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  building  and  heard  nothing.  The  ape 
must  be  asleep.  What  funny  arms  he  had.  Mr.  Skin 
yawned,  stood  up,  and  yawned  again.  Walking  to  the 
door,  he  left  the  shop  with  its  three-thirty  sunshine  and 
its  sweet  rolls,  flung  in  a  fresh  north  wind,  and  closed  the 
door  noisely  behind  him. ..little  guy  doesn't  talk  much, 
does  he?  Well,  probably  woke  him  up. 

Turning  a  round  corner,  Mr.  Skin  followed  the  street 
with  much  instinct  until  it  met  his  own,  then  made  his 
way  to  rest,  feeling  pleased. 
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— A  RETURN  TO  INNOCENCE 

by  Paul  Concannon 


[The  stage  is  bare.  A  rather  fat,  stunted  man  with  a  red 
apologetic  face  sits  in  one  corner  of  the  cube  shaped 
room.  In  the  opposite  corner  a  gaunt  man  is  hunched 
i  over  in  the  shape  of  an  undernourished  pine  tree  that  has 
been  shielded  from  the  sun  for  too  long.  There  is  a  sound 
of  waves  breaking  gently  in  the  distance.  For  simplicity's 
sake,  I  will  call  the  characters  "the  Fat  man"  and  "the 
Thin  man,"  respectively.  As  soon  as  the  actors  begin  to 
speak,  the  lights  go  down.] 

F:  I'm  sick  of  all  this  repetition. 

T:  Redundant  fool,  nothing  changes.  It  has  to  otherwise 
it  would  be  nothing. 

F:  Well  this  nothing  is  movement-Oh  and  the  floor, 
when  is  it  going  to  stop  moving.  I  can't  stand  anymore  of 
this  rising  and  falling.  Putrid  pattern.  Nothing  changes. 
T:  Precisely,  so  stop  bothering  me  with  your  problems. 
Take  some  Ex-Lax  or  something.  Your  constipated  brain 
makes  me  ill,  and  your  mouth  flows  endlessly  with 
diarrhea.  You  might  as  well  take  some  Kaopectate,  too. 
F:  It's  not  my  fault!  I  can't  see  anything  in  this  darkness. 
Where  are  the  pills  anyway? 
T:  That's  right. 
F:  What? 

T:  "Anyway,"  that's  where  the  pills  are. 
F:  Are  you  trying  to  confuse  me? 
T:  Of  course. 
F:  Why? 

T:  Not?  Listen,  after  all,  it's  up  to  you;  You  don't  have  to 
take  it  so  personally.   Anyway,   I'm  just  trying  to 
simplicate  complified  ideas  for  you.  What  more  could 
you  ask  for? 
F:  Clarity,  light,  escape. 

T:  Ho,  ho,  ho,  so  that's  what  you  want  is  it?  Well,  my 

friend,  you're  in  for  a  shock.  There  is  nothing  outside  but 

darkness.  There  is  nothing  but  darkness. 

F:  But  how  do  you  know  if  you've  never  been  there 

before? 

T:  It  is  what  I  accept.  It  is  what  I  believe.  You  don't  see 


that  you  learn  nothing  from  experience.  You  use  it  only 
to  support  your  foregone  conclusions. 
F:  That's  ridiculous! 

T:  Ah,  now  you're  beginning  not  to  see  the  light. 
F:  No,  you're  wrong,  you're  wrong.  Nothing  is  clear.  I 
can't  see  anything. 

T:  That's  the  spirit.  Now  you're  seeing  it.  Life  is  not  a 
matter  of  light  or  darkness;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  delusion 
or  reality;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  blindness  or  sight. 
Whether  we  exist  or  not  is  both  incidental  and  irrelevant. 
Life  is  life  and  a  lot  more  and  a  lot  less.  Paradoxes  are 
elements  of  language.  And  the  language  does  not  exist 
except  within  our  minds.  The  language  is  a  creation  of 
man.  And  any  creation  of  man  is  an  attempt  to  translate 
mind  into  matter.  And  thought,  my  friend,  can  never  be 
turned  into  matter.  However,  the  only  thing  we  can  be 
sure  of  is  matter.  All  we  know  is  what  we  can  see  and 
touch;  but,  the  only  way  we  can  understand  matter  is  by 
running  it  through  the  nonexistent  mind.  Nothing  exists. 
That  I  am  sure  of. 

F:  Why  do  you  bother  to  speak  then?  Why  do  you  live? 

T:  Do  I?  I  wasn't  aware  of  that. 

F:  This  is,too  much  for  me.  Don't  you  take  anything  for 

granted? 

T:  Never  assume  anything.  You're  bound  to  be 
disillusioned  if  you  do.  I  take  nothing  for  granted,  and 
even  that  is  sometimes  too  much. 
F:  You're  a  fool!  You  pretend  not  to  feel,  not  to  care.  A 
detached  observer  of  nothing.  It's  a  shame  and  you  know 
it.  You  have  convictions  just  like  everyone  else.  You  are 
constantly  trying  to  live  up  to  your  "nihilistic" 
convictions.  Well,  feeling  is  about  the  only  thing  noble 
about  human  beings  that  I  can  think  of! 
T:  Everything  you  say  is  of  course  true  and  false.  You 
know,  when  I  was  a  young  child,  I  used  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  I  was  part  of  someone  else's  dream,  or 
that  one  day  I  would  wake  up  and  find  that  all  my  life 
had  been  a  dream.  But  that  didn't  scare  me-no,  no,  I 
was  pleased.  Life  had  been  nothing  but  a  series  of 
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compromises  up  to  that  point,  anyway.  In  fact,  I 
harbored  a  secret  hope  that  some  sunny  day  I  would 
wake  up  and  see  the  past  disappear  into  the  haze.  But 
that  day  never  came,  so  I  created  it.  There  is  nothing 
more  disgusting  than  helplessness  or  an  inability  to  cope 
with  life.  The  answer  is  in  refusing  to  cope,  because  of 
course,  no  problems  exist.  Nothing  exists.  Of  that  I  am 
convinced.  Ha,  ha!  I'm  not  confusing  you  again,  am  I? 
What's  the  difference?  Anyway  you  know  you  enjoy  it. 
Otherwise  you  wouldn't  be  here.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
F:  No,  no,  I  don't.  Please,  I  think  it's  making  me  ill.  Stop 
it;  stop  laughing.  You're  making  the  floor  move  again. 
You  know,  I  wouldn't  mind  it  if  wc  went  somewhere,  but 
the  floor  just  goes  up  and  down.  It. ..it's  like  the  ocean: 
The  waves  always  moving,  but  the  water  never  goes 
anywhere  except  up  or  down,  the  same  cycle  over  and 


over.  It's  a  curse! 

T:  Don't  tell  me  you  haven't  figured  this  out  yet? 
F:  I  don't  want  to  figure  it  out.  I  just  want  to  get  out  of  I 
here.  It's  killing  me! 

T:  You  can  leave  any  time  you  want  to.  Why,  this  place  i 
doesn't  even  exist. 

F:  You're  wrong,  you're  wrong!  I  can  touch  it;  I  can  feel 
it;  I  can  see  it!  And  oh!  The  floor's  still  moving.  I  feel  as 
if  I'm  on  a  balance  being  weighed,  only  I  don't  know  « 
what's  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  and  I  don't  know 
who's  weighing  me. 
T:  Think  about  it.  You  know. 

[The  lights  come  up  again,  blinding  the  audience  as  well  I 
as  the  actors.  "White  Light/White  Heat"  by  Lou  Reed 
starts  up  at  an  earsplitting  volume.] 
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Heaven's  Victim 


Susan,  infancy's  image  drives  us  on,  unconscious 

Toward  worlds  unknown  back  on  that  day  when  soft  love,  life, 

Fell  on  your  anniversary:  when  mom  died,  they  died. 

(Too  on  your  day  school  started,  whipped  up  with  new  yellow 

Buses,  pencils,  trees,  dreams  of  someday-dreams  dreamed  green 

In  life.  The  frost  snapped  short,  and  the  cold  didn't  die  by  spring 

Or  the  heat  of  our  melancholic  rage.)  You  were  growing, 

Dreaming.  You  have  grown,  but  did  not  wake:  death  is  owing. 

Then  you  knelt  praying  (lips  moving  to  old  sounds,  crisp  thoughts 

Flailing  our  past,  the  future  too  unreal,  unthought  of-- 

Lost  in  the  romance,  soft  smile,  warm  ignorance  of  life), 

To  the  stone  marker,  while  I  ran  and  horsed  with  forced  friends, 

Brothers  dad  said,  over  the  dreams  of  others,  some  trapped 

In  marble,  in  granite,  all  the  horrors  of  the  dead. 

Our  nightmares  are  hopelessly  mortal,  they  cannot  lend 

Life  to  their  spirits.  Theirs  are  the  dreams  that  never  end. 

Marriage,  fidelity:  your  dreams  of  life,  lost 

In  the  grey  of  a  chill  autumn  day,  they  could  not  stay. 

Loneliness  in  the  company  of  doomed  mice  will  do, 

Bleeding  tears  to  kill  the  death:  a  jinx,  a  heart  undone. 

Born  of  pain.  (Can  the  State  cure  loss,  the  ill  that  killed  you?) 

When  their  white  fur  lies  blotched,  serum  wasted,  you  remain 

Defeated  but  unvanquished,  resolved  to  try,  to  try. 

And  when  you  succeed  years  late  at  the  wrong  strain,  you  cry. 

We  have  all  been  struck  by  the  force  that  clings  unending, 
Soundlessly  calling  us-come.  Old  photographs  weary 
In  older  boxes  have  no  meaning-I  do  not  see 
Those  faces  now;  why  have  they  dimmed  for  me,  and  not  you? 
Our  lives  are  far  too  short  to  waste,  let  me  help  you  see 
How  you  are  killing  yourself  and  what  you  mean  to  me: 
Finally  I  understand,  I  say,  you  will  not  wake. 
(I  am  hoping.)  Unawakened  you  will  die,  I  state. 

Susan,  burn  those  pictures  that  I  hate. 

Kurt  Schwarz 
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you  and  i  we  were  conceived  in  darkness 

we  slept  content  to  remain  in  our  warm 

soft-bed  then  we  awoke  and  bright  too 

dazzling  to  bear  our  eyes  closed  (we  did 

not  shut  our  eyes)  we  resigned  ourselves 

A  Mad  Undancing 

to  perpetual  darkness  we  soon  grew  tired 

of  sleep  for  the  white  light  shone  through 

White  Fusion  Dance 

the  darkness 

again  we  awoke  and  found  that  someone  had 

moved  us  in  our  sleep  our  ears  were  cold 

Paul  Concannon 

outside  at  the  crossroad  in  the  crosswind 

one  cross  was  clearly  lit  the  other  (did 

it  exist?)  was  in  darkness  it  was  too  cold 

to  remain  in  bed  the  stillness  might  freeze 

us  if  the  wind  didn't  we  did  not  choose  the 

illuminated  cross  how  could  we  choose  a 

crux  already  seen  we  were 

fearful  to  enter 

but  there  was  nothing  but  darkness  nothing 

to  be  afraid  of 
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by  Robin  Chotzinoff 


"I'm  bummed  out." 
"Why?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  just  bummed  out." 
"I  know  the  feeling." 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "When  I  wake  up  tomorrow 
morning,  I  won't  have  a  single  reason  to  get  out  of  bed." 
"Not  one?"  she  asked. 
"Not  one." 

"You  could  look  forward  to  weekends." 
"What  happens  on  weekends?" 
"...I  don't  know."  she  said. 

She  thought  about  her  answer  which  was  a  lie.  She 
was  aware  of  everything  that  he  did  on  weekends.  He 
obviously  got  very  stoned  and  seemed  to  be  having  an 
exciting  time.  Later,  he  looked  disappointed  and  tired. 
*        *  * 

She  walked  down  a  black  road  that  was  shining  with 
rain.  She  felt  weightless  walking  beside  him  as  they 
floated  through  the  night  together.  She  was  acutely 
aware  that  she  had  never  touched  him.  She  was  afraid 
even  to  look  at  him,  because  once  she  did,  she  couldn't 
stop.  It  was  raining,  and  very  warm  for  that  time  of 
year-was  she  really  telling  him  that?-and  she  was 
floating  by  his  side,  not  thinking  about  anything  but  his 
eyes,  which  were  shockingly  black.  They  were  really  not 
black,  but  they  were  very  dark,  and  the  way  they  held 
onto  hers  was  desperate.  If  only  something  inside  them 
was  trying  to  get  out. 

*        *  * 

The  first  time  he  spoke  to  her  he  was  grabbing  her 
arm.  She  felt  his  fingertips  for  days  afterwards.  He  was 
angry  at  her. 

"You  have  to  stay  late  tonight,"  he  said.  "From  now 
on,  come  on  time!" 

From  then  on,  she  came  early.  She  also  started 
waking  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  absolutely  shocked 
by  her  dreams.  Before  the  coldness  of  the  night  came  into 
focus  she  would  run  through  them  again,  reaching  for  his 
body  next  to  her  and  finding  it  just  gone.  But  somehow 
the  bed  would  still  seem  warm,  and  the  next  day  she 


would  find  herself  wondering  if  it  might  really  happen 
someday;  the  tightening  of  her  head  as  she  heard  a  voice 
rub  against  her  ear  whispering  "Come  out,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you";  the  rush  of  relief  as  his  hands  pushed  into  her 
shoulders  and  pulled  her  towards  him;  the  tiny  chill 
coupled  with  an  enormous  warmth  when  his  hot  mouth 
found  her  neck  and  she  held  onto  his  body,  hard  as  she 
could  so  that  it  wouldn't  go  away. 

*  *  * 

On  rainy  mornings,  drops  of  rain  seemed  to  echo  in 
her  mind  and  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  a  painful  feeling,  half  fear  and  half  lonliness. 

Footsteps.  He  hurried  by  outside  her  window.  He  was 
wearing  a  tan  raincoat  and  looked  tired  and  nervous.  She 
opened  her  window.  He  didn't  stop. 

Five  minutes  later,  he  was  in  class.  Most  of  the  people 
who  had  classes  were  in  them.  But  she  was  in  bed, 
thinking. 

Later  that  day  her  feet  walked  her  down  a  strange 
street  in  a  strange  town  where  people  hid  behind  trees 
when  it  rained.  Leaves  fell  in  sharp  blotches  of  wet  color, 
dying  or  dead  already.  She  made  little  progress,  walking 
on  heavy  feet  through  a  world  of  pain.  Thinking  was  like 
cutting  open  a  bruise  that  wouldn't  heal.  She  wanted  to 
fall  and  sleep  for  winter  in  a  pile  of  leaves;  and  at  the 
same  time  she  wanted  to  meet  him  coming  down  the 
strange  street,  with  the  same  desires  running  through 
his  mind.  She  wanted  to  meet  him  alone,  only  to  say  a  few 
words  about  anything,  just  to  have  some  time  to  look  at 
him  and  make  him  realize  that  she  was  something  to  see, 
but  the  road  she  was  walking  on  was  a  strange  and  lonely 
one,  and  the  people  she  saw  behind  the  trees  were  almost 
unreal. 

*  *  * 

The  next  morning  the  sun  came  in  through  her 
window  so  violently  that  she  felt  awake  in  no  time  at  all. 
She  jumped  out  of  bed,  threw  on  her  jeans,  and  ran 
outside.  It  was  much  colder,  but  the  sky  was  clean,  and 
pleasing  to  look  at.  She  looked  at  the  dorm  windows  and 
saw  that  all  the  shades  were  down.  Everyone  was  asleep, 
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except  for  herself  and  the  wild  new  wind  that  had  blown 
away  the  rain.  It  was  going  to  be  an  exciting  day.  She 
wanted  to  take  a  long  bike  ride,  or  go  fishing,  or  ride  a 
motorcycle  to  Nova  Scotia;  to  have  some  kind  of 
adventure. 

"Is  it  as  easy  to  get  into  those  windows  as  they  say  it 
is?" 

He  was  standing  on  the  path,  smiling.  The  wind  was 
playing  with  his  hair. 

"You'd  have  to  try,"  she  said. 

He  raised  one  eyebrow  at  her,  and  then  he  walked  on. 
His  shirt  was  like  a  piece  of  the  sky.  He  dissolved  slowly 
between  the  trees. 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  both  in  class.  She  was 
drawing  sailboats  instead  of  taking  notes,  and  laughing 
inside  herself. 

*  *  * 

The  excitement  of  the  cold  wore  off  rapidly.  It 
became  something  she  had  to  live  with.  It  was  morning 
forcing  herself  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  evenings  trying  to 
get  warm.  It  was  always  putting  on  another  sweather,  but 
never  being  able  to  shake  off  the  chills.  The  sun  was  still 
hidden  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  made  a  brief 
appearance  only  to  disappear  again  at  four.  People 
walked  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  their  heads 
down.  He  wore  a  green  army  jacket  and  was  frequently 
stoned. 

"How  are  you,  Kevin?"  she  said. 
"Shitty,"  he  said,  not  even  looking  at  her. 

*  *  * 

On  Tuesday  nights  he  was  on  the  radio.  The  music  he 
played  was  complex,  cold,  and  fascinating.  She  couldn't 
hear  enough  of  his  voice.  It  was  a  special  point  of  hers  to 
listen  every  week.  She  told  him  so. 

"That's  nice."  he  said. 

She  called  the  radio  and  requested  his  favorite  song. 

"Coming  right  up,"  he  said,  but  on  the  air  he  didn't 
mention  her  name. 

One  night  the  last  song  he  played  was  "The  Urge  For 
Going"  by  Tom  Rush.  On  the  way  back  from  the  station 
he  stopped  at  her  window.  They  talked  about  music.  She 
asked  him  about  the  last  song,  and  suddenly  he  looked 
depressed. 

A  thousand  reasons  for  his  sadness  occurred  to  her, 
and  they  were  all  romantic  and  mysterious.  It  was 


interesting  to  think  that  maybe  he  thought  as  much 
about  some  sunchild  as  she  did  about  him.  Or  maybe  it 
was  some  married  woman  who  had  taught  him 
everything  he  knew  in  a  fit  of  loneliness  and  boredom  one 
summer.  The  refrain  came  back  to  her.  "She  got  the  urge 
for  going,  so  I'll  guess  she'll  have  to  go." 

When  he  walked  away  from  the  window,  his  i 
shoulders  caved  in  against  the  cold. 

*  *  * 

In  the  strange  town  she  had  become  accustomed  to, 
the  snow  came  down  often  enough  so  that  the  ground  was 
always  covered.  It  was  a  cold  misery  that  she  hated,  but 
began  to  get  used  to.  Sometimes  it  actually  seemed 
beautiful  when  it  sparkled  in  the  sun  and  people's  voices 
bounced  and  reverberated  off  it.  There  were  no  leaves  to 
hide  behind,  and  sometimes  she  would  run  wild  with  the 
strange  people  she  had  become  friends  with  and  they 
would  laugh  and  wrestle  and  build  castles  out  of  the  snow 
just  to  show  that  it  didn't  bother  them.  She  loved  the 
feeling  of  playing  hard  in  the  snow  all  day,  playing  hard 
with  music  all  night,  and  finally  taking  a  long  hot  shower 
and  going  to  bed  warm. 

She  no  longer  tried  to  make  conversation  with  him. 
They  passed  each  other  without  talking.  Everywhere  she 
found  people  easier  to  be  with  than  him,  and  most  of 
them  gave  her  more  attention. 

Her  mind  began  to  burst  off  in  all  directions  like 
fireworks,  and  the  year  rolled  faster,  getting  bigger  all 
the  time. 

*  *  * 

The  finish  line  was  graduation.  For  him  it  was  the 
escape  he  had  been  waiting  for.  For  her  it  was  an 
unpleasant  interruption.  There  was  something  anticlima- 
tic  about  the  ceremony  that  she  couldn't  understand. 
Like  tears,  the  sentimentality  of  leaving  something  and 
beginning  something  always  seemed  to  come  at  the 
wrong  moment.  People  would  try  to  tell  her  things  that 
would  make  sense  any  other  time,  but  somehow  seemed 
threadbare  in  the  raw  sunlight.  The  summer  was  coming, 
and  the  spring  was  slipping  from  memory,  and  there  was 
something  she  felt  in  the  back  of  her  mind  that  she 
couldn't  let  go. 

"Kevin?"  she  said. 

He  just  smiled  at  her. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you  to  have  fun." 
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"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "It's  been  much  too  long.  I've 
been  waiting  to  get  out  of  this  place  for  four  years." 

"Well,"  she  said,  reluctant  to  let  him  fade  away. 
"You  did  it." 

"By  the  skin  of  my  teeth!"  he  laughed.  "Anyway,  it's 
been  nice  knowing  you."  He  began  to  walk  away. 

"Kevin!" 

"Yes?" 


"Anything  you  might  have  heard  is  true.  I  mean,  like 
if  someone  told  you  I  was  crazy  about  you,  it  was  true." 
He  patted  her  shoulder. 

"I  like  you."  he  said.  "OK?"  She  nodded  at  him 
slowly. 

Then  he  turned  and  walked  away,  as  if  he  didn't 
know  she'd  lost  something. 
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Travelers 


i. 

Two  stone  dogs  eroded  by  rain, 
a  sidewalk  hill  and  the  cars. 
A  tiny  girl  runs  falling 
through  the  rain. 
I  pick  up  the  girl 
who  is 

crying  in  a  puddle. 

Blood  runs  down  her  freckled  nose, 

blood  is  washed  with  water     from  thunder  and  puddles, 
blood  is  washed  with  rain. 
Now  we  run 

past  dogs 

past  stoops 

past  iron  gates. 
We  will  outrun 

the  rush  of  centuries 
outswim 

ihe  break  of  waves. 
Meanwhile  blood 
falls  like  water 
on  my  raincoat  pocket, 
on  her  upturned  face. 
We  cannot  stay 
much  longer 
in  this  place. 
2. 

In  Ohio  roads  are  endless. 

We  are  racing  through 

in  a  battered  Saab  -  Bucyrus 

Springfield  Dayton  - 

but  the  child  still  cries, 

lurching  to  sleep  in  the  jouncing  car. 

3. 

I  am  typing  in  our  tiny  bedroom, 
a  swing  creaks  in  the  brown  back  yard. 
The  child  swings  high, 
higher,  runs 

through  the  grass  toward 

a  shopping  cart. 

Packages,  packages: 

white  bread,  frying  chicken, 

pot  roast,  Heinz  sweet  pickles. 


No  Mozzarella,  no  Greek  olives, 
no  hot  pepper  soaked  in  brine. 
I  sit  at  the  desk  filing  papers: 

resumes,  resumes 

fly  through  the  air. 


Moving  trucks  stop  before  an  elm-green  house, 
around  it  the  pines,  the  black  oaks  bend. 
It  is  dark  and  cool  and  roomy, 
hovering  with  black  roof 
on  the  brink  of  a  hill. 

Soon  we  walk  through  the  formal  garden, 
standing  almost  disused 
on  Weston  Hill.  We  walk 
past  green  forsythia  (it  is  June), 
creasing  the  pine  needle  floor, 
stepping  on  stand-up  mosses, 
watching  pond  water  pour 
over  a  small  dam 
at  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
all  around, 

clear  sky,  a  five  mile  view. 

A  sun  dial  falls  in  the 
field's  middle,  rests  in  moss  and  heather, 
tips  like  a  broken  column 
toward  the  south  brown  of  the  hill. 

My  daughter  runs  before  me,  through 
the  blue,  untrimmed  laurel,  past  the  birches, 
the  elm  rows,  the  hemlock  and  spruce. 
For  just  this  hour  I  am 
indifferent,  cool. 

We  have  passed 
the  iron  gates, 
the  thorned  archway. 
We  are  travellers  still, 
but  for  the  moment 
we  scoop  pond  water, 
dash  it 

across  eyes  and  forehead, 
feel  its  edge,  its 
bitter  chill. 


Jack  Zucke 
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by  Roger  Kohn 


My  first  time  in  New  York  City,  I  was  going  to  look  at 
Columbia  University.  I  got  into  Penn  Station  which  was 
like  a  zoo.  It  was  so  huge,  and  everybody  there  was  in 
such  a  hurry,  that  it  unnerved  me.  I  mean  I've  been 
around,  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  but  New  York  really 
scared  the  hell  out  of  me.  For  one  thing,  I  couldn't  figure 
out  the  subway  system.  I  asked  around  and  everybody 
gave  me  a  different  set  of  directions.  Finally  said  the  hell 
with  it  and  decided  to  take  a  cab. 

It  was  hard  even  finding  my  way  out  past  all  the 
newstands,  soda  fountains,  quick  and  filthies,  past  one 
place  that  sold  these  little  Italian  Ices  with  hideous  colors 
for  twenty  cents  apiece. 

I  found  the  Seventh  Avenue  exit  and  walked  up  the 
steps  -  they  were  selling  roses  there  -  two  bucks  a  half 
dozen.  It  was  hotter  outside  than  it  was  inside.  And 
crowded.  I  elbowed  my  way  into  the  street  and  flagged  a 
cab.  At  least  there's  no  trouble  getting  a  cab  in  front  of 
the  station.  They  wait  like  yellow  vultures  for  lost  people 
like  me. 

I  started  to  get  in  the  front,  but  the  hack  waved  me  to 
the  back  seat.  I  opened  the  door  and  scrambled  in.  It  was 
good  to  be  out  of  that  swirling  mass  of  people,  out  of  the 
heat,  away  from  the  sweaty  smell  of  the  station.  The  noise 
of  newsboys  hawking  papers  and  yelling  at  each  other 
was  cut  off  by  the  slamming  door. 

I  sat  back,  wiped  the  perspiration  off  my  face,  and 
straightened  my  tie.  Checked  to  see  that  I  hadn't  lost  my 
wallet  yet.  I  was  doing  okay. 

We  were  moving  now,  gliding  past  a  world  full  of 
silent  activity.  Men  and  women  bickering,  waving  their 
hands.  Cars  darting  in  and  out  of  traffic.  Sidewalks 
spilling  over  into  the  street.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
window,  heat  waves  rose  off  the  asphalt.  Inside,  it  was 
quiet  and  cool. 

The  cabbie  turned  to  ask  me  where  I  was  going.  He 
was  a  little  man,  the  kind  with  such  a  heavy  beard  that  it 
looks  like  he's  always  got  a  five  o'clock  shadow.  He  had 
thick  glasses  with  heavy  black  rims,  and  black  oily  hair. 
Like  me  he  had  one  lock  of  hair  that  never  stayed  in  place 


and  drooped  over  his  forehead.  He  had  Brooklyn  Jew 
stamped  all  over  his  face  just  as  I  have  Baltimore  Jew  on 
mine. 

"Where  you  headed,  son?"  he  asked  me. 

"I'm  going  to  West  116th  St.  and  Broadway." 

"All  right,  won't  take  long.  Where  you  from?" 

"Just  came  in  from  New  Haven,"  I  said. 

It  was  quiet  for  a  while,  except  for  the  air  conditioner. 
I  looked  at  the  meter  after  about  three  blocks.  It  already 
said  eighty  cents.  'Jesus  Christ,'  I  thought,  'he's  going  to 
clean  me  out.'  I  started  to  think  of  things  I  could  say  to 
keep  my  mind  off  the  meter.  Dad  always  has  a  way  of 
talking  to  strangers. 

"How's  the  weather  been  this  week  -  you  been  getting 
all  the  rain  we  have?"  I  asked.  'Kind  of  stupid,  Jack,'  I 
thought,  T  mean  you  told  him  you  came  down  from  New 
Haven,  which  is  only  an  hour  or  so  away.' 

I  wasn't  listening  as  he  answered  the  question.  I  was 
thinking  of  another  one. 

"You  been  having  any  problem  with  gas  in  the  city 
lately?"  I  asked.  It  still  sounded  stilted,  but  at  least  I  had 
him  talking. 

"It's  okay  now,  but  a  couple  of  months  ago  it  was 
pretty  rough.  I  was  working  the  airports  then.  Plenty  of 
traffic,  but  no  gas.  Ya  got  up  at  three  A.M.  to  wait  in  line 
at  the  only  place  open.  You  took  what  you  could  get  and 
you  paid  through  the  nose  for  it.  Like  I  say,  it's  not  too 
bad  now  though." 

He  paused  for  a  minute  and  went  on.  "This  little 
baby  gets  eighteen,  twenty  miles  a  gallon.  Used  to  be  I 
could  fill  it  up  five,  six  bucks.  Now,  you  know  it's  double. 
I  sure  hope  they  can  do  something  about  that." 

"I  hope  so,"  I  said.  "The  way  prices  are  going  up."  I 
took  another  look  at  the  meter.  It  was  at  a  buck  thirty. 

"But  I  tell  you,  son,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  complaining. 
No,  I'm  not  complaining.  This  little  baby's  gonna  be 
mine  in  a  couple  months."  He  banged  the  steering  and 
turned  around  and  looked  at  me. 

"I  keep  this  taxi  clean.  I  figure  if  I'm  gonna  do  it,  I'm 
gonna  do  it  right.  I'm  gonna  be  the  best  damn  hack  in 
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the  city.  You  don't  smoke,  do  you?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said  quickly.  "I've  got  enough  problems 
without  that.  It's  not  good  for  me." 

"That's  good,"  he  said,  glancing  approvingly  at  me  in 
the  mirror.  "What  gets  me  is  when  some  passenger  gets 
in  and  says  how  cool  it  is  in  here.  And  starts  smoking  and 
stinking  it  up.  That's  why  that  window's  open  over  there. 
You  can  close  it  now,  it's  okay." 

I  said,  "Good  enough,"  and  moved  over  and  shut  the 
window.  I  remember  thinking  he  really  liked  to  talk  and 
surprisingly,  I  wanted  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  Maybe 
I  preferred  the  sound  of  his  voice  to  the  silence  and  I 
didn't  want  to  be  alone. 

We  passed  a  large  crowd  of  people.  They  were  held 
back  on  the  sidewalk  by  a  row  of  policemen,  and  there 
was  a  T.V.  crew  there.  The  crowd  was  chanting 
something,  but  I  couldn't  make  it  out. 

"You  know  what  was  going  on  back  there?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know.  Didn't  see  any  posters." 

"Probably  some  welfare  demonstration." 

He  shot  a  quick  glance  at  me  in  the  mirror.  "Yeah,  I 
know.  It's  tough,  down  on  your  luck,  no  job,  the  rent 
keeps  coming  in.  But  you  just  can't  sit  there  and  do 
nothing.  You  got  to  go  out  there  and  look  for  work.  Do 
something  because  if  you  give  up,  that's  it. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  son.  I  lost  my  job  -  must  have  been 
about  eight  months  ago.  I  didn't  give  up.  I  didn't  wait  in 
no  lines.  I'm  a  strong  guy.  I'm  in  good  shape.  I  figured 
there  has  to  be  something  I  could  do.  I  don't  have  to  take 
charity." 

"What  did  you  do  before  you  drove  a  cab?"  I  asked. 

"I  was  making  deliveries  to  delis  in  the  City  and 
Westchester  Country.  I  built  my  business  up  and  was 
doing  pretty  good  for  a  while.  Bought  myself  a  new 
station  wagon  with  heavy  duty  suspension  so  I  could 
carry  more  and  go  farther.  You  know,  twice  a  week  I  was 
going  out  to  Scarsdale  and  Harrison.  I  was  doing  okay 
for  myself." 

"And  then..."  I  said. 

"Yeah,  times  got  rough,  money  got  tighter.  Lost  most 
of  my  contracts,  lot  of  places  went  out  of  business.  Then  I 
was  out  there  every  day,  looking  for  a  job,  and  I  finally 
found  one  as  a  cab  driver.  And  the  wife  says,  'Saul,  you 
do  what  you  think's  right,'  so  I  grabbed  that  job." 


He  stopped  talking  to  concentrate  on  passing  another 

car. 

"And  I  find  that  I'm  better  than  these  guys  that  have 
been  driving  hacks  for  years.  What  is  this?  You  a 
reporter  or  something?  You  got  my  whole  life  story." 

I  laughed.  "Oh,  no,"  I  said.  "I  wish  I  was." 

"It's  really  pretty  good.  Driving  a  hack  now.  Meet  all 
kinds  of  people.  I've  been  working  to  buy  my  own  cab, 
and  it's  going  to  be  mine  soon.  I'll  be  my  own  man  again. 
That's  what's  so  great  about  this  country.  Let  me  tell  you 
son.  If  you  got  a  goal,  something  you  want  to  be,  you 
work  hard  and  you'll  get  there.  And  there's  no  other 
place  on  this  earth  where  you  can  say  that.  I  mean  that 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

"Yeah,  life's  been  pretty  good  to  me.  I  don't  have  no 
complaints.  Been  working  since  I  was  twelve  but  I've  got 
a  nice  house  now,  almost  paid  the  mortgage  off.  Wife, 
and  kids  going  to  a  good  school.  Time  to  start  saving  up 
some  money  in  one  of  them  retirement  plans.  Maybe  go 
to  Florida.  Ah,  I  don't  know  -  I've  got  plenty  of  life  left  to 
live.  Look  at  me,  you'd  think  I  was  a  young  man.  You 
wouldn't  believe  I'm  fifty-three.  I  used  to  be  a  real 
athlete,  a  gym  teacher.  Still  run  every  day  to  keep  in 
shape.  You  know,  when  I  was  a  gym  teacher,  I  wasn't 
much  older  than  you,  let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  that. 

"During  the  War  I  was  a  cook  for  the  army  over  in 
Europe.  Peeling  potatoes.  Was  your  father  ever  there?" 

"Uh  huh,  he  was  with  the  army  when  they  marched 
into  Paris,  "  I  said. 

"Yeah.  Well,  I  believed  I  could  be  more  than  just  a 
potato  peeler,  so  I  got  up  the  gumption  to  ask  my 
commander  if  there  was  something  else  I  could  do,  'cause 
I  knew  the  language  and  all  -  my  folks  spoke  Yiddish  at 
home.  I  was  figuring  it  couldn't  hurt  to  ask.  At  worst 
he'd  just  day,  'I'm  glad  you  spoke  up.  I'll  keep  you  in 
mind  if  something  comes  up.'  Instead  he  says  'You're 
just  the  man  we're  looking  for.'  How'd  you  like  to  go  and 
teach  gym  to  these  Nazi  kids?'  I  grabbed  at  the  chance. 

"And  I  think  that's  one  of  the  greatest  things  I  did  in 
my  life,  son.  Me,  a  Jew,  over  there  in  the  old  country 
teaching  those  boys  to  forget  Nazism,  to  become  persons 
again.  That's  right,  I  was  working  with  these  kids,  trying 
to  help.  It's  funny,  but  I  couldn't  feel  bitterness.  Me,  a 
Jew,  and  I  couldn't  hate  these  kids.  Even  though  their 
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fathers  had  killed  most  of  my  family  in  the  camps.  My 
father  had  seven  brothers.  I  remember  how  we  sent 
money  over  to  the  old  country  to  help  support  the  family 
and  pay  the  passage  to  America.  But  my  grandfather  and 
my  uncles  couldn't  leave  home,  and  they  died  there." 

"I  had  family  over  there  too,"  I  said. 

He  went  on  as  if  he  hadn't  heard  me.  "I  tell  you,  it 
was  rough  over  there  after  the  war.  These  kids  would  kill 
you  for  your  cigarettes.  They'd  bust  you  up  if  you  had  a 
sandwich,  a  scrap  of  food.  They  fought  over  garbage. 
They  were  brought  up  into  a  world  of  hate.  They  used  to 
go  around  in  packs  like  wolves.  You  couldn't  walk 
around  alone,  or  go  out  at  night  at  all.  We  always  went  in 
groups  of  three  or  more,  heavily  armed. 

"I  helped  change  this.  I  helped  change  these 
goose-stepping  kids  who  were  so  full  of  hatred  into 
kicked  around  all  their  lives  a  sense  of  confidence.  A 
feeling  that  they  could  stand  up  on  their  own  two  feet. 

"You  know,  ya  put  German  kids  in  the  ring.  Maybe's 
one  of  them's  a  Jew,  one's  a  Nazi,  but  in  the  ring  they're 
just  two  kids.  Teach  them  some  about  how  to  hit.  Maybe 
it's  the  first  time  the  Jew  can  fight  back.  They  trade  a  few 


punches,  work  up  a  clean  sweat.  The  Ex-Nazi  has  some 
respect  for  the  Jew.  They  both  realize  they're  kids  and 
they  shake  hands  'cause  they're  friends. 

"At  first  we  couldn't  get  any  kids  to  come,  but 
gradually  they  started  trickling  in.  We  had  a  whole  gym 
set  up  with  wrestling  mats,  a  ring,  parallel  and  uneven 
bars,  a  horse,  and  plenty  of  basketball  courts.  We  taught 
them  how  to  play  basketball,  broke  'em  up  into  teams, 
had  a  lot  of  games. 

"I  stayed  on  till  '49  and  when  I  left,  they  had  a  little 
party  for  me,  for  their  friend  Saul.  They're  all  grown  up 
now.  Got  kids  of  their  own.  Good  citizens. 

"It's  a  good  feelin  thinking  you've  done  something 
with  your  life."  The  cab  driver  looked  at  me  and  grinned. 
"We're  coming  up  to  1 16.  Another  block.  Want  to  be  let 
out  at  the  gate?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  that  would  be  fine." 

"You  know,  son,  life's  been  good  to  me.  I  wish  you 
luck  in  whatever  you  do." 

I  tipped  him  a  little  extra  and  stepped  back  into  the 
fieat.  I  looked  around;  he  had  driven  off  into  the  traffic, 
ind  I  was  left  alone. 
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Storm:  Twenty-four  Hours 

All  morning,  all  morning, 
Falling  and  freezing,  rain  shuffles. 
Rain  beats  out  in  two  (I  am 
number  two  and  disapproving.) 
Rain  slices  like  a  saw  (I  am 
number  three  and  grimacing.) 

My  lip  guts  out.  Some  creature 
must  tell  me  now! 

It  is  after  the  noon  mark,  I  am  teeth 
and  wedge  until  I  know.  Say, 
weather-like  all  day? 

Finding  drench  and  soak 

in  every  trust, 

skeptical  as  a  peasant. 

After  the  eve,  all  eve.  I  am  gulp 

and  chug-a-lug  in  a  puddle. 

Slop. 

There  is  a  recipe  for  quietude. 
Bowl  o'  soup  and  scotch, 
eleven  o'clock  news.  There  we  are. 
I  am  dry  lamb  number  one 
believing. 

Janie  Barnett 


Click,  slow.  Sliding  faintly  a  slow  gush 
over  all. 

Exhale!  (pwoosh) 
The  knees  bend  together.  Quite 
acute,  and  rolling  heavily 
forward  as  of  last  momentum. 
Choke  orange  elixar  and... 
sparks,  (pwoosh) 

They  bend  with  striking  semblance. 
Countiers  of  revielee,  heavily 
mute. 

Barrels  down  the  throat. 

Paul  Berryman 
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You  did  this.  My  mouth 
zings  like  an  electric  clock, 
all  moving  wheels  and  arrows. 
It  runs  on  as  I  sit  flat-backed 
in  a  lecture  hall, 

waiting  for  someone  to  break  upon  it, 
waiting  for  you  to  pinch  its  nerve. 

For  an  outrageous 

oratorical  moment  the  mouth  looms 

to  a  halt.  Shuffles. 

Kicks  the  settled  dirt. 

You've  cornered  me  in  my  water  colors 

and  circled  me  in  deep  hues, 

yelping  "realize!  Make  waves!" 

The  wave  is  what  you've  done, 
the  wave  in  the  air 
above  this  table 

above  these  clock  radio  tongues 
above  the  lip  service 
and  gentlemanly  gloats. 

There  is  a  whoosh  of  beauty  here! 
My  mouths  are  galloping.  Swimming. 
I  see  my  ticking  perfections 
breaking  throats  -  in  your  style. 
You  did  this. 

Janie  Barnett 
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i  SHE  ALWAYS  SEEMS  TO  LIE. 

by  Peter  M.  R.  Cohan 


The  woman  and  the  man  spoke,  deep  in  the  forest, 
trying  to  resolve  their  differences.  His  tree  held  him  high 
above  everything  she  said;  she  from  her  lowly  pit  in  the 
ground.  Her  will  and  her  actions  made  him  move,  to  hide 
from  her  cold  winter's  wind  behind  the  branches  and  the 
leaves.  He  would  sit  and  wrapping  his  bony  arms  around 
his  legs,  squat,  oblivious  to  the  falling  snow,  then  get  up 
and  climb-either  higher  or  lower  depending  on  the 
danger  of  the  moment,  and  scream  at  her  as  she  stood 
below,  scared  and  trembling  at  the  thought  of  ascension. 
(How  could  she  do  that?  It  would  be  suicide.) 

"I  am  not  alone  when  I  think,"  he  said. 

"No,"  she  said,  "You  can't  possibly  believe  that. 
You'd  be  a  fool.  Thought  is  no  island;  it's  not  separate;  it 
can  provide  you  no  company;  it  drifts,  endlessly  and 
erratically.  Your  thoughts  are  you.  You  need  another. 
You  need  the  lights  and  the  living  room  couch,  the  hot 
food  and  the  old  dying  dog  in  the  backyard.  You  need 
another.  You  are  alone." 

"Away!  Away!  GET  OUT  OF  HERE!  You  don't 
know  anything!  You  don't  know!  (Quietly)  You're 
inexperienced,  you  know. ..you  don't  know  me  at  all.  I'm 
alive  and  free;  I'm  a  spirit,  a  strength,  an  immovable 
force  and  an  unmoldable  object.  I  am  alone.  By  choice,  I 
am  alone.  I  am  better.  I  am  better  off  alone.  I  am  great.  I 
am  brilliant.  I  am  a  genius." 

"No,"  she  said,  "You  can't  possibly  believe  that. 
You'd  be  a  fool.  Can  you  be  so  sure  of  yourself  when  no 
one  else  comes  near  you?  When  you  care  about  no  one?" 

"I  can  do  nothing  until  I've  struggled  myself.  The 
others,  they  are  my  roots.  I  have  never  seen  them,  and  I 
will  never  see  them,  yet  I  know  they're  there.  I  grow  from 
that  knowledge.  I  am  a  parasite,  but  I  am  DOMINANT. 
I  am  great.  I  am  brilliant.  I  am  a  genius." 

"Can't  you  see  you'll  get  nowhere  like  that?  You're 
very  stupid,  my  bright  young  man.  You  have  no  more 
sense  than  the  rocks  you  choose  for  your  friends." 

"Your  ability  as  a  petrographer  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  I'm  afraid.  I  was  hoping  to  teach  you  something. 
They  are  good  rocks.  They  are  my  friends.  They  never 


bother  or  demand  of  me.  They  understand  me  (aaah!  so 
rare,  so  rare!),  and  I  them." 

"Ah. ..you  are  a  great  nothing,"  she  said,  waving  her 
hand  resignedly.  You  will  achieve  nothing,  pure  and  I 
simple,  but..." 

"(He  interrupts)  But  beauty." 

"But  nothingness.  Nothing.  Black  nothing,  white 
nothing.  It's  all  the  same.  It  doesn't  matter. ..nothing  is  I 
nothing  and  nothing  will  always  be  nothing  and  nothing  i 
has  always  been  nothing  for  as  long  as  I  could  ever  hope  t 
to  remember." 

"Nothing  always  remembers,  you  know.  Everything. 
Now,  now,  there's  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  there  is  s 
nothing  ugly  in  nothingness.  There  is  nothing  offensive.  . 
How  could  there  be?  There  is  only  the  glory  of  the  e 
achievement.  The  value  of  nothing  is  nothing  and  3 
nothing  is  great.  I  agree  with  you,  my  dear,  I  am  nothing. 1 
I  am  great.  I  am  brilliant.  I  am  a  genius." 

"No,"  she  said.  "You  can't  possibly  believe  that. 
You'd  be  a  fool." 

"You're  very  right,  my  love,  my  dearest,  my  heart  and 
soul,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree  > 
wondering  where  the  snow  was  coming  from.  "Is  it 
heaven  or  is  it  hell?"  he  thought  out  loud,  not  wanting  to 
inplode.  "It  would  take  a  very  wise  man...I  really  can't  I 
tell.  I'm  getting  a  bit  blinded  with  my  age  and  my  heart  is 
slowing  down  until  it  barely  seems  to  pump  the  water 
through  my  veins  and  until  my  fingers  begin  to  erode  and 
fade,  stiffened  with  the  dust  of  dying,  of  death.  Ashes  to 
ashes  and  dust  to  dust.  Tell  me,  my  love,  my  soul,  my  ] 
dreams,  my  faceless  goat-eaten  creature,  what  can  a  man 
like  me  hope  to  do?" 

"You're  not  so  wise,  you're  nothing  at  all." 

"That  doesn't  make  sense..." 

"Of  course  it  makes  sense!  It's  all  very  simple  and 
plain  to  see..." 

"I'm  getting  a  bit  hardened  with  age..." 

"You  can  hope  to  fall  from  your  tree!  And  stop 
worrying  about  the  snow.  Ha!  Who  cares?  Certainly  not 
I,  I'll  tell  you  right  now,"  she  said,  as  haughtily  as  she 
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pould,  trying  to  show  that  she  didn't  want  to  show  that 
;he  knew  all  along.  "Snow  is  snow  and  snow  will  always 
:>e  snow  and  snow  has  always  been  snow  for  as  long  as  I 
;ould  even  hope  to  remember.  Thought  changes 
Nothing.  Just  fall  from  your  tree  and  you'll  be  all  right," 
;he  said,  feeling  pity  now  and  wanting  to  help  this  poor 
>ld  man  find  his  home,  which  obviously  wasn't  a  tree  at 
ill--it  was  at  the  zoo.  He  should  be  a  zoo-keeper,  she 
hought,  though  he'd  probably  go  around  letting  the 
inimals  out.  "There  are  so  many  things  you  could  do  on 
he  ground!"  she  screamed,  exasperated. 

"But  I'm  afraid  of  falling..."  he  whispered.  "I'll  die. 
«Jo,  I  don't  like  to  fall  at  all.  But.. .but,  shut  up,  you!"  he 
creamed.  "I  don't  need  your  help!  I'm  strong,  I'm 
irilliant,  I'm  a  genius!  I  like  my  tree  and  my  ice  and  all 
he  rocks  I  have  for  friends.  But  oh!  Sometimes  I  get  so 
Dnely,  I  feel  so  sorry  for  myself.  I  need  help.  You  can 
telp  me." 

"No,"  she  said.  "You  can't  possibly  believe  that, 
fou'd  be  a  fool." 

"You  can,  goddamn  it!  I  hurt  so  badly.  And  nothing 


hurts  like  nothing  you've  ever  known,  my  dear." 

"You've  got  to  help  yourself.  You  must  learn  to  fall 
before  you  can  fly.  Can't  you  see  that?" 

"I'm  getting  a  bit  blinded  in  my  old  age..." 

"You  can't  see  at  all!" 

"I  see  only  what's  in  front  of  my  face,  and  I  don't  ask 
for  anything  more.  Love  and  life  and  lights  have  gone 
out;  they're  pointless,  void,  they  float  helplessly  in  space 
and  time,  unaffected,  unstrived  for,  unachieved. ..There 
is  nothing  for  me  but  my  tree.  Help  me,  please,  I  am 
alone." 

"You're  not  thinking,  you  fool!" 

"Bitch!" 

"Fall!" 

"Oh,  my  darling,  my  lovely,  my  luscious  necrophilic 
friend,  my  beautiful  bouncing  buxum  bustler,  if  I  fell,  I'd 
have  even  less  than  I  did  before." 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  can't  possibly  believe  that! 
You'd  be  a  fool.  A  fool,  do  you  hear  me?  Do  you?  You 
are  not  at  all  nothing,  you're  something.  You..."  she  said 
slowly  and  emphatically,  "are  a  fool." 
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Barney's  Fish  &  Chips 

I  dreamt  that  you  were  waitressing  away  your  waking  hours 
In  the  relatively  peaceful  spot  of  Barney's  Fish  &  Chips; 

From  Dawn  'til  Dusk  unknowingly  you'd  utilize  your  powers 
To  entrance  the  male  clients  as  you  handed  out  their  slips. 

In  a  thin  grey  cotton  uniform  you'd  take  down  all  the  orders 

For  'Delicious  Deep-fried  Golden  Clams'  or  'Barney's  Famous  Fries', 

And  methodically  you'd  sweep  up  all  the  coffee-coated  quarters 
Left  by  satisfied  young  cutomers  with  satisfied  young  eyes. 

My  somniatic  memory  describes  how  I  was  led  in 

By  the  clarifying  freshness  of  your  captivating  smile, 
And  I  asked  for  Coca  Cola  with  a  heart  now  weighing  leaden 

As  I  stared  into  your  golden  eyes  and  shuddered  all  the  while. 

With  a  swift  nymphatic  eagerness  you  hopped  off  to  the  fountain, 

And  you  schpritzed  some  seltzer  water  in  a  'Barney's  Soda'  glass, 

Then  with  Fingernails  dainty  you  most  gently  touched  the  button 
Which  ejaculated  syrup  in  the  bubbly  soda  mass. 

My  heart  was  swept  away  amid  that  sugary  composition 

And  I  felt  my  stomach  grumble  in  an  answer  to  my  lust. 

"Could  I  be  so  bold,"  I  asked,  "to  offer  you  a  proposition: 

That  you  bring  some  'Barney's  Apple  Pie'  with  'Barney's  Famous  Crust'?" 

Alan  Cantor 
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I 

I 


Timothy  Lundergan 


A  curt  "Excuse  me"  and  Al  pushed  past  Kurt 
to  his  mailbox.  "Dear  Member  of  the  Phillips 
Academy  community-"  He  let  the  note  drop  and 
headed  for  the  door.  A  familiar  face. 

"Hi,  Al." 

"Hi,  Weebs.  Going  back  to  the  dorm?" 
"Ya.  You?" 

"No."  Al  brushed  by  and  out  the  door  before 
getting  any  reply.  Cursing  as  the  cold  air  met  his 
face  he  debated  whether  to  go  to  the  senior  tea. 
Two  footsteps  and  a  "might  as  well"  later  he  had 
turned  and  headed  for  something  warm  and 
awakening. 

Someone  almost  closed  the  door  in  his  face 
but  he  felt  better  after  drinking  some  coffee. 
Anyone  he  knew?  He  looked  around.  Hmmm.  Half 
a  dozen  people  by  the  cookie  tray  having 
breakfast.  A  few  in  the  corners,  looking  asleep. 
Two  uppers  and  a  lower  trying  to  look  precocious. 
The  usual.  He  put  his  empty  cup  down  on 
someone's  books  and  left. 

He  had  gone  about  fifteen  yards  when  ht 
remembered  he  had  left  his  books  back  at  the  tea 
"Curses,  Reynolds  Wrapped  again!"  he  said 
revolving.  He  retrieved  his  books. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Sue. 

"Cold  morning,  you  mean,"  said  Al. 

"Warmer  than  yesterday." 

"Are  you  high?  I'm  freezing." 

"Hi,  Freezing,  I'm  Sue,  and  it's  about  forty.' 

"Doesn't  look  a  day  over  thirty.  Maybe  I'd 
better  tuck  my  shirt  in.  See  ya  later." 

The  sun  reflected  off  the  snow.  Al  reached 
down  and  began  packing  a  snowball.  He  chucked  it 
at  the  next  person  he  met  and  continued  walking. 
The  glare  made  him  squint.  He  sneezed. 

"Shit,  now  I'm  allergic  to  the  sun!" 

He  sneezed  again.  He  passed  the  library  and 
cut  across  the  snow  instead  of  taking  the  longer 
path.  Others  had  packed  down  the  snow  but  he 
stepped  ankle-deep  in  it  twice  anyway.  Resolving 
not  to  wear  his  sneakers  next  time  he  quickened 


his  pace  and  held  out  his  left  hand  on  which  he 
pivoted  as  he  vaulted  the  wall. 

His  pride  hurt,  but  his  knee  hurt  even  more 
than  his  pride,  Al  gathered  his  books  off  the  snow. 
He  paused  to  regain  his  breath  after  vehemently 
and  protractedly  admonishing  the  wall.  Suddenly 
he  turned  around. 

"Hey,  you." 

"What?" 

"Ya,  you." 

"Me?"  I  asked.  I  blinked.  Al  was  coming  off 
the  page. 

"Ya,  you.  What  the  hell  are  you  following  me 

for?" 

"I  know.  A  character  study.  Well,  you  can 
forget  it.  How  the  hell  can  you  write  down  my 
character  in  five  pages?  Could  you  write  down 
your  own  character  in  five  pages?" 

"Well,  no,  I-"  This  wasn't  happening.  I 
blinked  again. 

"Too  late,"  Al  said. 

"Too  late  what?"  I  asked. 

"You  blew  it."  He  was  off  the  page  now.  "I'm 

free." 

"What?" 

"You're  not  much  as  conversations,  are  you? 
Hey,  you  still  don't  know  what's  happened,  do 
you?  Well,  you  were  trying  to  create  a  character 
for  me,  and  you  were  getting  pretty  deep.  Well, 
you  started  believing  in  me,  and  I  decided  to 
become  totally  believable." 

"This  is  total  bullshit!" 

"Yes.  It's  illogical.  You  don't  understand.  But 
you  believe  I  exist,  or  you  wouldn't  be  talking  to 
me.  Now  I  can  make  others  believe  I  exist.  Well,  I'll 
keep  in  touch." 

Morning.  I  woke  up  uneasy  from  a  nightmare. 
Remembering  that  I  had  to  finish  a  story  I  had 
been  writing  the  night  before,  I  turned  on  the  light 


and  looked  at  my  typewriter.  There  was  no  paper 
in  it.  I  looked  through  my  desk,  but  couldn't  find 
my  story.  My  nightmare  came  back  to  me.  I 
laughed  at  it.  But  1  was  puzzled. 

The  next  morning  I  flipped  through  my 
newspaper  to  the  comics.  As  I  did,  I  scanned 
sports,  financial  news,  and  the  obituaries. 
Campbell.  Alan  Campbell.  Sounded  familiar. 

A  youth  was  struck  and  killed  by  a  car 
yesterday  night  at  11:15  near  the  A&P  on 
Dawson  Street  in  Dorchester.  The  driver  of 
the  vehicle  involved,  Mr.  Jason  Gagnon  of 
Reading,  and  several  other  eyewitnesses  stated 
that  the  youth  emerged  suddenly  from 
between  two  parked  cars  and  was  struck  by 
Mr.  Gagnon's  car.  At  least  one  said  the  victim 
of  the  accident  appeared  to  be  intoxicated. 
Police  found  two  ID  cards  identifying  the 
youth  as  Alan  Campbell,  but  investigation 
proved  that  the  ID's  were  fake.  Further 
investigation  is  underway  . .  . 

Alan  Campbell.  My  character.  Who  carried  at 
least  one  fake  ID  card  with  him  saying  he  was  18. 
Who  probably  would  get  bombed  if  he  had 
anything  to  celebrate.  Who  never  paid  much 
attention  to  streets  or  cars.  He  was  real,  or  was 
before  he  died.  But  I  had  created  him.  I  could  do  it 
again  . .  . 

Ten  years  later.  I  have  created  six  more  Alan 
Campbells.  My  second  was  a  good  man,  or  so  I 
intended.  He  was  kind-hearted  to  a  fault.  He  was 
an  idealist.  He  killed  himself  in  a  hunger  strike 
eight  years  ago. 

My  third  Alan  was  more  of  a  real  person.  He 
could  face  facts.  He  was  a  realist.  He  was  better 
suited  to  real  life  than  the  second  Alan.  But  I 
forgot  to  give  him  honesty.  He  died  committing 
armed  robbery  seven  years  ago. 

My  fourth  Alan  I  made  a  scientist,  as  normal 
as  I  could  make  him,  but  intelligent.  He  started  off 
well,  working  on  developing  Green  Revolution 
plants.  He  even  talked  with  me  about  his  creation. 
Something  to  do  with  relativity,  but  I  don't  think 
that's  quite  the  right  word.  He  knew  a  lot  more 
about  it  than  I  did.  I  was  sure  he'd  go  far,  do  well. 
But  then  he  dropped  out  of  sight.  Four  months 
later  he  was  killed  in  some  germ  warfare  lab. 


My  fifth  experiment  took  me  months  to 
complete.  I  wanted  to  make  a  perfect  human. 
When  I  had  finished,  he  was  intelligent,  forceful, 
and  everything  in  the  Boy  Scout  motto.  He  went 
into  a  developing  country  to  help  it.  He  advanced 
in  its  government.  His  outlook  on  life  changed. 
Eventually  he  led  a  coup  and  became  a  dictator. 

My  sixth  creation  was  created  with  utter 
hatred  for  my  fifth.  He  shot  my  fifth  and  was 
himself  killed. 

By  now  I  had  decided  to  stop.  My  plans  for 
doing  good  had  failed.  I  didn't  know  enough  about 
human  nature.  I  couldn't  control  my  creations.  I 
couldn't  make  them  what  I  wanted  them  to  be.  I 
should  have  known  better.  Parents  had  been  trying 
much  the  same  thing  for  centuries,  and  where  had 
they  gotten?  Still,  the  possibilities  for  doing  good 


were  so  great,  the  opportunity  still  there  . .  . 

I  decided  on  one  last  attempt.  I  made 
politician,  so  that  I  should  expect  some  bad  with 
the  good.  Doing  nothing  else  for  almost  a  year,  I 
wrote  seven  volumes  on  his  character.  When  I  was 
sure  I  could  account  for  every  possibility,  I 
launched  him  on  his  political  career.  He  was  a 
major,  then  a  Senator.  He  has  weathered  several 
scandals.  He  has  also  grown  terribly  ambitious,  and 
I  fear  a  warping  of  character  like  those  experienced 
by  my  other  creations.  He  is  running  for  president. 
I  think  he  will  be  elected.  That  is  the  best  I  can 
hope  for.  As  president  he  will  be  under  close 
scrutiny  from  the  press,  with  a  belligerent  Congress 
tying  his  hands.  Only  there  can  he  be  kept  in 
check.  Otherwise  I'll  have  to  kill  both  of  us,  before 
he  gets  dangerous. 


Alfie  Hulme 


Preoccupation  will  be  my  fatality.  Whenever  I 
am  alone  I  seem  to  come  up  with  this  sort  of 
profound  self-evaluation.  And  this  one,  a  few  have 
told  me,  is  worth  pondering.  For,  as  I  sit  here, 
staring  out  at  the  downpour  -  this  anciently 
esteemed  novel  on  my  knees  - 1  really  have  some 
faith  in  the  possibility  that  my  death  may  result 
from  a  series  of  wrong  thoughts  relating  to  a 
certain  situation.  I  am  a  great  drifter.  At  a  moment 
a  man's  talk  may  pour  in  -  exciting  me  to 
sociability  -  and  the  next  my  mind  is  a  world  of 
unrelated  thoughts  that  shut  the  speaker  out 
assuredly.  "Don't  you  care  about  other  people's 
interests?"  A  friend  from  across  the  hall  once  said 
this  to  me  and  then  whipped  around  and  slammed 
the  door  behind  him.  The  door,  incidently, 
bounced  open  so  that  I  could  see  him  very 
unself-consciously  walk  to  his  room.  I  describe  his 
manner  in  this  way  because  his  dramatic  anger  was 
no  longer  there.  He  just  walked  in,  put  on  a  record, 
and  closed  the  door  quietly.  This  action  really 
bothers  the  hell  out  of  me  as  my  conclusion 
follows  to  the  realization  that  maybe  no  one  truly 
cares  whether  or  not  I'm  interested  in  their  ideas 
and  that  maybe,  like  all  deviants,  I  have  simply 
been  the  object  of  criticism  because  an  object  is 
humanly  necessary. 

But  I  do  enjoy  having  fun  connecting  with 
other  people  but  still  seem  to  lose  -  amidst  the 
changing  noises  and  kaleidoscope  -  a  continuous 
focus  of  thought.  Here  is  an  event  ,-  a  good 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  about  -  that  in  the 
end  put  me  in  a  fool's  shoes. 

I  think  Brendan  and  I  left  around  7:30 
because  we  wanted  to  let  Susan  and  Anita  have  all 
the  time  possible  to  stop  by.  But  they  never  did, 
not  that  night  nor  the  rest  of  the  summer,  come  to 
think  of  it.  But  there  we  were,  trying  to  think  of 
something  to  do  when  Brendan  broke  the  bummer 
by  saying:  "Jesus,  let's  go  to  Galahad's."  Galahad's 


was  the  only  youthful  bar  in  Madison.  There  was 
the  Lafayette  which  attracted  the  hungry  adults 
and  Nick's  which  opened  its  tap  to  anyone  who 
felt  brave  enough.  I  had  never  been  in  either  of 
these  places,  though  I  had  eaten  meals  in  the 
backroom  of  Nick's. 

Brendan  and  I  still  had  confidence  in  liquor; 
that  it  would,  if  nothing  else,  provide  us  with  a 
memory.  At  least  I  looked  at  drinking  in  that  way. 
I  always  had  in  mind,  when  entering  these  places, 
the  possible  after-thoughts  I  might  have  the  next 
morning. 

Galahad's  was  as  crowded  as  the  beaches  were 
in  the  afternoon.  There  were  quite  a  few  of  the 
same  people  one  would  see  every  day  water-logging 
and  sun-stroking.  Jesus,  these  people  would  soak 
up  all  these  beach  products;  saturating  themselves 
-  then  come  by  in  the  night  for  an  equally 
pleasurable  overdose  of  liquor.  "They  came  in  like 
the  tide,"  Brendan  said. 

We  sat  down  in  a  table  next  to  the  bar.  There 
were  several  coin  games  across  the  room,  separated 
from  us  by  the  dance  floor. 

"Look  at  that  wimp!"  I  said,  "standing  over 
by  the  pin-ball  machine.  Look  at  him  case  the 
joint,  I  think  he  just  wants  to  see  if  anyone's 
looking  at  him."  The  guy  had  a  ten-gallon  hat  on, 
streaked  and  dotted  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
kind  Jagger  used  to  wear  on  stage.  But  quickly  my 
eyes  focused  a  little  closer  to  home.  There  were 
chicks  swimming  all  over  the  place,  flashing  their 
eyes  like  headlights  on  1-9 1 . 

"Ummmmmm,"  I  said  to  Brendan,  "could 
turn  out  alright." 

Then  this  city  girl  walked  in.  "Look  at  her 
bounce."  I  laughed,  "and  shuffle  with  the  music  . . 
.  she  really  digs  the  beat." 

"Ah,"  Brendan  said,  "you  can  tell  she's  just 
trying  to  use  what  she's  got." 

I  got  the  feeling  that  I  kind  of  liked  her  so  I 
began  to  think  of  some  words  she  might  take  to 
fancy. 


But  then  the  wimp  did  something  really 
fitting.  He  took  off  his  hat  and,  in  an  effort  to 
wave  it  around  jovially,  dropped  it  on  the  floor  at 
the  feet  of  the  large  crowd.  He  had  to  bend  down 
like  a  dog  to  pick  it  up. 

"Step  on  him!"  Brendan  yelled. 

"Ah,  the  poor  guy  just  can't  hack  it."  I 
exclaimed. 

But  then,  back  to  the  chick.  I  stood  up  and 
suddenly  she  slips  on  her  dance  step  and  fell 
toward  me.  I  took  this  as  my  chance  and  jumped  in 
and  started  to  dance  with  her.  She  regained  her 
balance  and  whipped  out  the  most  incredible  smile, 
like  she  just  won  something.  So  we  were  dancing 
around  -  juggling  with  our  limbs  -  and  I  point  at 
the  wimp  and  smile  at  her.  She  looked  at  him  and 
smiled  back.  I  knew  I  had  my  hands  on  a  hip-aware 
babe  so  I  said:  "Want  a  drink?"  She  extended  her 
index  middle  finger  -  hitting  me  sensually  hard. 
The  drive  was  on,  man,  so  I  reached  for  some 
change  and  headed  for  the  liquor.  I  ordered  these 
two  powerful  numbers  and  turned  around  to  find 
the  Lady.  But  she  was  nowhere.  I  took  a  sip  from 
the  stuff  and  Brendan  nudged  me  and  looked  over 
at  the  coin  machines.  The  wimp  was  standing 
there,  plopping  quarters  in  the  slot  with  his  free 
arm  over  the  nice,  bubbling  city  chick.  Man,  what  a 
splash  in  the  face. 


Trails  of  blue  light, 
haunt  me  in  the  night. 
Blond  girls'  curls  glow 
in  the  virgin  snow. 
Purple  armor  can't  harm  her. 
Her  warm  smile  disarms  me. 
Madness  on  my  mind, 
Ants  on  a  rock. 

Tim  Seiden 
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Her  thick  red  hands,  all  cracked  from  the  cold 
spell  come  this  mornin',  stroked  the  glassy  metal 
of  the  doorknob.  Seemed  like  all  those  coats, 
scarves  and  woolens  bundled  her  slight  body  into  a 
walking,  flapping  ball  of  rag  as  I  heard  her  feet 
begin  munching  through  the  yard.  Her  breath  came 
quicker'n  usual,  makin'  little  baby  clouds  above 
her  head.  She  rolled  on  up  to  the  fence  which  was 
leanin'  at  crazy  angles,  prob'ly  on  the  very  air;  it 
was  that  frigid.  Then  she  just  swung  herself  clear 
over,  like  a  newborn  chick  tryin'  to  fly  and  started 
her  trek  on  up  the  hill.  I  could  see  her  real  good 
from  where  I  was  squattin'  in  the  loft  (wouldn't 
she  been  mad  if  she  knew  I  was  there  all  the  time, 
watchin').  I  began  countin'  all  the  holes  she 
dropped  in  the  snow  behind  her;  she  sure  was 
makin1  a  fair  pace.  I  was  nearly  spell-struck  by  the 
time  I  saw  her  slowly  turnin'  'round  to  have  a 
look-see  at  the  broken-down  house,  barn  and 
chicken  yard.  Seemed  as  if  she  knew  all  that  snow 
we'd  been  gettin'  was  just  hiding  the  dung  and  red 
clay  for  a  while.  I  almost  thought  she  got  a  peek  at 
me  up  here  and  I  nearly  fell  out  of  the  crazy  ole 
loft.  It  sure  was  funny  to  see  her  pretty  eyes  not 
really  lookin'  at  me.  Then  1  knew  how  hard  it  was 
for  her  to  go  like  that,  lookin'  back  at  what  she 
was  leavin',  weren't  much  of  anything,  but  then, 
she  knew  it  all,  every  inch.  There  was  nothin'  much 
ahead  of  her  for  all  1  could  see  neither,  but  she 
grabbed  at  her  skirts  and  lit  right  up  that  hill, 
headin'  eastward,  'bout  where  the  sun  comes  up. 

Connie  Cummings 
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Alan  Cantor 


The  old  run-down  house  was  quiet,  the  faint 
sound  of  a  radio  being  the  only  apparent  sign  of 
life.  Bill  circled  behind  the  cement  building  to  the 
back  door,  slipped  inside  without  knocking,  and 
turned  into  the  open  doorway  on  the  right.  The 
room  was  as  it  always  had  been,  unmade  bed, 
homemade  skis  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  news- 
papers and  magazines  strewn  on  the  bare  floor, 
with  fastidiously  cut-out  pictures  papering  the 
naked  plaster  walls.  A  tiny  desk  lamp  threw  out 
dim  beams  into  the  dark  room,  illuminating  the 
chaotic  papers,  the  dull  glow  of  the  T.V.,  and 
Mike,  propped  up  on  a  thread-bear  hassock,  his 
attention  suddenly  diverted  from  the  ball  game  to 
his  unannounced  intruder.  A  thin  grin  gradually 
crept  over  his  face,  replacing  his  usual  somber 
expression. 

"Hey,  Bill,  how  you  doing?" 

"Just  great,  Mike.  You?"  Bill's  voice  trailed 
off  as  Mike  lazily  pulled  himself  up  from  the 
hassock,  straightened  out  his  lanky  figure,  and,  not 
quite  sure  how  to  react,  impetuously  stuck  out  his 
hand.  Bill  took  it  eagerly,  holding  on  for  some 
seconds,  glad  to  feel  the  warm  energy  of  Mike's 
grip.  They  had  never  shaken  hands  before;  there 
had  been  no  need  to.  Now  there  was,  they  had,  and 
it  felt  good. 

Mike  returned  to  his  horizontal  position,  head 
held  up  on  a  cushion.  From  the  ancient  radio 
behind  him  cracked  the  voice  of  the  announcer, 
tediously  calling  the  balls  and  strikes  of  the  game 
being  watched,  with  volume  turned  off,  on  the  set. 
Bill  sidled  over  to  the  bed  beside  Mike,  careful  not 
to  hit  his  head  on  the  top  bunk.  He  crouched  over 
towards  his  friend,  whose  eyes  were  glazedly  glued 
to  the  foggy  screen  in  front  of  him. 

"How's  Danny  doing?"  Bill  blurted. 

"O.K." 

"Working?" 

"Yeah.  Mill  rat.  He's  getting  married,  you 
know." 

Bill's  eyes  concentrated  on  the  screen.  "So  I 
hears.  Who?" 

"Remember  Nancy  Morrison?" 
"A  little." 

"Her,"  Mike  answered. 
"Oh.  You  best  man?" 
"I  guess." 


"Room  to  yourself  now?" 
"Uh-huh." 

Mike  and  Bill  lapsed  into  silence,  staring  at 
the  face  of  the  T.V.,  a  little  seventy-five  dollar  job 
Mike  had  bought  years  ago  from  his  paper  route 
money.  They  sat  this  way  for  some  time,  at  last 
emitting  a  simultaneous  groan  when  Detroit  picked 
up  a  pair  of  runs  in  the  top  of  the  tenth.  In  disgust, 
Mike  reached  back  and  turned  off  the  radio.  They 
left  the  television  on,  unnoticed  except  for  an 
occasional  spurt  of  complaining  static.  The  silence 
was  more  noticeable  without  the  game. 

"Guess  that  puts  them  five  games  out,"  Bill 
broke  in. 

"Depends  on  the  Yankees  and  Baltimore,  I 
suppose." 

"Doesn't  really  matter,  the  Sox  are  out  of  it. 
Happens  every  year,  just  falling  apart  down  the 
stretch.  Remember  '67?  Now  that  was  a  team. 
Would've  won  the  series  too,  if  it  weren't  for 
Gibson.  Boy,  he  was  throwing  that  year." 

"Is  Gibson  still  around,  even?" 

"Last  I  heard  he  was  three  and  nine.  Course, 
Yaztremski  isn't  any  ball  of  fire  this  year,  either. 
When  was  the  last  time  he  had  a  hit?" 

"He's  batting  .300,"  Mike  grunted. 

"Not  when  they  needed  it  though.  I  figure 
he's  just  getting  paid  too  much." 

"Yeah,  maybe." 

Bill's  eyes  wandered  about  the  room.  They 
rested  on  Mike's  trophy  shelf,  a  plywood  cabinet 
crammed  with  awards,  plaques,  ribbons.  Little  gold 
men  dancing  upon  mountains  of  walnut,  one  mak- 
ing a  two-handed  set  shot,  another  stiff-arming  an 
imaginary  golden  opponent,  yet  another  streaming 
across  the  finish  line  ahead  of  a  non-existent  hoard 
of  miniature  trackmen.  Archery  plaques,  bronzed 
baseballs,  dozens  of  blue  ribbons  emblazoned  with 
a  naked  "1".  Beneath  them  all,  in  the  center  of  the 
shelf,  lay  an  unnoticeable  plastic  trophy  sprayed 
with  gold  paint.  Though  dwarfed  by  its  senior  con- 
temporaries, the  plastic  held  the  most  meaning  to 
Bill,  a  reminder  of  their  8th  grade  championship 
street  hockey  team.  He  was  a  defenseman,  Mike 
the  goalie  and  captain.  It  was  Bill's  only  sports 
trophy,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  it  amid  the 
gilded  glory  of  Mike's  shelf. 

Bill  suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  paper 


bag  he  was  carrying.  Mike  noticed  it  too.  With  an 
embarrassed  cough  Bill  reached  his  long  arms  into 
the  bag,  and,  after  a  dramatic  pause,  pulled  out  a 
roll  of  white  cloth  tied  with  a  black  rope.  He 
pushed  it,  grinning  with  delight,  into  Mike's  sur- 
prised lap. 

Mike's  puzzled  look  swiftly  transformed  to  a 
half-moon  smile  of  pleasure.  "Hey,  this  in  one  of 
those  things  the  Arabs  wear  on  their  heads,  right? 
Hey,  thanks,  really,  thanks." 

"It's  called  a  kafiah,"  Bill  interjected.  He  was 
pleased  with  himself,  he  liked  giving  gifts. 

Mike's  sullen  expression  had  changed  to  that 
of  a  little  boy  trying  on  his  father's  old  catcher's 
mitt.  With  Bill's  help  he  adjusted  the  cloth  until  it 
was  centered  perfectly,  his  handsome  olive-colored 
skin  blending  into  the  folds  of  the  kafiah.  Mike  had 
grown  a  moustache  since  they  had  last  seen  each 
other,  not  his  old  pubescent  fuzz,  but  a  real 
moustache.  Bill  chuckled  to  himself;  Rudy  Valen- 
tino he  wasn't,  but  Mike  looked  like  the  real  thing 
to  him. 

Mike  carefully  folded  the  cloth  away,  prom- 
ising to  wear  it  sometime,  maybe  to  football  prac- 
tice. "How's  the  team  looking?"  asked  Bill. 

"With  their  eyes,"  retorted  Mike,  a  sparkle 
now  in  his  voice. 

Mike  and  Bill  started  giggling,  as  they  would 
have  done  in  grammar  school.  It  was  so  rare  that 
Mike  would  crack  a  joke,  that  once  he  did,  the 
others  would  laugh  more  in  surprise  than  in  humor, 

Bill  got  up  and  drifted  around  the  room.  On 
the  desk  were  resting  an  abandoned  french  book,  a 
warm  giant  bottle  of  Pepsi,  and  an  Old  Cub  Scout 
knife.  Bill  found  some  two-year-old  letters  from 
himself  lying  there  also. 

"Hey  Mike,  you  really  keep  this  garbage?" 

"Sure,  why  not?  Some  day  when  you're  dead, 
I'll  publish  them  and  make  a  million  bucks." 

"Save  some  for  me,  will  you?" 

"Think  about  it,"  answered  Mike. 

Bill  skimmed  through  his  old  letters,  adoles- 
cent scrawls  describing  far  away  sights,  unique  peo- 
ple, exotic  happenings;  excitedly  written  thoughts, 
aged  by  months,  lying  on  a  desk  in  Ballouville, 
Connecticut  with  the  bottle  of  warm  pop 

The  slam  of  a  car  door  outside  preluded  the 
approaching  titter  of  high-pitched  voices.  As  the 
female  squeals  neared  the  house,  Mike  raised  his 
eyebrows  in  a  knowing  shrug  to  Bill,  then  led  him 
to  the  front  door  to  form  an  impromptu  reception 
line.  The  first  in,  precocious  Maria,  shouted  with 


wide-eyed  delight  at  the  sight  of  Bill,  as  she  latched 
onto  his  knees  and  hugged  his  legs  with  all  the 
strength  her  eight  years  could  muster.  Doreen  and 
Dorothy,  which  was  which,  Bill  never  had  been 
able  to  figure  out,  crawled  through  the  door  next. 
Bill  greeted  the  little  girls  with  a  collective  smile 
and  accepted  the  adulation  and  queries  into  where 
he  had  been.  Staggering  in  at  the  tail  of  the  pro- 
cession, the  form  of  Mrs.  Puchetti  could  be  seen 
edging  into  the  room,  hidden  behind  the  bulky 
bags  of  a  nearby  discount  house.  "You  know, 
Mike,  they're  having  this  sale  down  at  Jumbos  on 
shoes,  I  picked  the  girls  up  a  few  .  .  .  Billy!  Billy 
Sparkley!  Well,  how  you  been?"  Before  Bill  could 
blurt  out  an  answer,  Mrs.  Puchetti  had  her  chubby 
arms  about  him  muttering  about  how  long  it  had 
been  and  what's  he  been  doing  and  how  long  is  he 
going  to  stay  and  that's  too  bad  because  he  knows 
how  much  he's  welcome  and  how  much  the  kids 
love  to  have  him  around  and  wait  until  Janet  sees 
him  and 

M ike,  observing  the  scene  with  indifference, 
slipped  out  to  the  kitchen  to  make  himself  a 
peanut  butter  sandwich,  no  jelly,  just  peanut 
butter,  while  Mrs.  Puchetti  rambled  on  with  com- 
plete listing  of  local  Ballouville  news,  gossip,  and 
scandal,  most  of  which  Bill  had  already  heard  since 
his  return  to  town.  The  wonderfully  garulous  lady 
sped  onward  through  the  latest  "hot  poop,"  as  she 
put  it,  a  continuously  moving  gap-toothed  mouth, 
looking  at  Bill,  asking  only  for  a  periodical  nod  of 
his  head,  an  occasional  grunt  of  agreement.  At 
last  her  tongue  ran  out  and  as  she  went  to  her 
kitchen,  Bill  marveled  at  the  resilience  of  Mrs. 
Puchetti,  hobbling  around  on  her  vericosed  legs, 
stout  ugly  momentos  of  Danny,  Mike,  Janet, 
Doreen,  Dorothy  and  Maria. 

The  small  cement  building  was  now  reverbe- 
rating with  sound.  An  age-worn  record  player 
emitted  the  sound  of  a  scratched  and  warped  early 
Beatles  album.  The  family  T.V.  blasted  out  the 
eleven  o'clock  news  to  complement  the  din, 
though  no  one  in  particular  was  watching.  It's  been 
a  hard  day's  night  and  now  for  the  sports  report 
why  don't  you  make  a  funny  face,  Bill,  I've  been 
working  like  a  dog.  Lights  drowned  the  living  room 
in  incandescent  white,  Bill  entertaining  the 
Puchetti  girls  amid  the  mayhem  of  newspapers, 
noise,  and  a  pepperoni  pizza  which  had  mysteri- 
ously arrived  in  the  house.  "Do  the  little  teapot 
one,"  yelled  Doreen;  Bill  obliged  by  chanting  an 
old  routine  in  which  he  contorted  his  body  into 


the  shape  of  a  teapot,  while  chanting  appropriately 
distorted  nursery  rhymes. 

Toothless  Maria  emitted  a  squeal  of  happi- 
ness, again  hugging  Bill's  long  legs.  Mrs.  Puchetti 
joined  in  the  applause  from  the  kitchen.  "Billy, 
you  really  ought  to  be  on  the  stage,  or  working 
with  kids.  I  once  knew  a  guy,  Marty  Hambrick's 
son,  do  you  know  him  .  .  ." 

Mike  finished  his  peanut  butter  sandwich, 
pushed  it  down  with  chocolate  cake,  and  had  some 
cole  pizza  for  dessert.  There  was  a  nine  in  ten 
chance  of  rain  tomorrow  the  field  would  be  wet 
at  practice.  I'm  a  little  teapot  short  and  stout:  I 
want  to  hold  your  hand. 

Janet  Puchetti  glided  up  the  path  at  quarter 
to  twelve,  knowing  that  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  had  invaded  the  house.  Bright  lights  shone 
out  the  grimy  windows  of  the  living  room;  cele- 
brating noises  rocked  the  air  outside.  The  hum  of 
activity  worried  Janet,  not  used  to  having  anyone 
awake  when  she  came  in.  As  she  skipped  up  the 
front  steps,  her  mystery  was  solved.  Through  a 
cracked  pane  on  the  door  she  could  see  Bill  Spark- 
ley,  an  air  of  nobility  about  him,  talking  down  to 
Doreen,  Dorothy,  and  Maria,  now  in  their  pajamas, 
but  held  on  the  sofa  by  the  hypnotizing  oration  of 
their  visitor. 

Janet  froze  on  the  middle  stair,  wanting  to 
run  away,  to  hide.  Yet  she  then  pulled  a  brush 
from  the  depths  of  her  bag,  carefully  parting  her 
long  black  hair  to  frame  her  red,  rounded  face 
equally  on  each  side,  while  she  gazed,  unseen,  into 
the  house  ahead.  A  thick  weatherbeaten  door  and 
two  years  separated  her  from  the  next  room. 

Bill  had  gotten  taller,  leaner,  harder.  Thick, 
bushy  hair  rose  about  his  dark  face,  distinctly 
featured  with  mature  authority.  He  looked  differ- 
ent, until  his  dark  eyes  caught  Janet's  face  in  the 
window.  The  deep,  mysterious  eyes  which  had 
always  haunted  her  were  still  there,  pulling,  search- 
ing. Her  hand  opened  the  door  as  a  reflex  and  the 
eyes  looked  down  at  Janet  with  good  natured 
mockery,  her  own  eyes  avoiding  his,  looking  down 
at  the  floor,  seeing  the  hairbrush  still  in  her  hand. 

With  an  embarrassed  laugh  Janet  plunged  the 
brush  into  her  bag.  Bill  grinned  appreciatively. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  Janet  stammered. 

The  room  was  suddenly  deserted.  Mrs. 
Puchetti  had  whisked  Janet's  sisters  off  to  bed, 
despite  cries  of  protest.  Mike  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

"In  town  for  a  few  days,  just  dropped  in  to 


see  the  family,"  Bill  answered. 

With  a  silky  movement,  her  long  black  hair 
nodded  in  response. 

"What  you  been  up  to,  Bill?" 

"Not  too  much,  traveling  around,  seeing  stuff. 
You?" 

"Nothing." 

They  sat  on  the  sofa,  still  warm  from  the 
squirmings  of  the  little  girls.  Their  shoulders 
touched.  "Janet,  I'm  awfully  lonely."  She  moved 
away,  her  cheeks  redder.  "I  have  to  talk  to  you, 
not  here,  but  I  have  to  talk." 

"O.K.,  let's  get  out  of  here." 

It  was  three-thirty  in  the  morning.  Bill  was 
tired  as  he  walked  Janet  up  the  steps  to  the  front 
door.  The  screen  door  opened  with  a  metallic  ring 
as  Bill  held  it  open  for  her. 

"Janet,  thanks,  thanks  a  lot.  Take  care  now." 

"You'll  be  visiting  again,  I'm  usually  home." 

"Yeah,  sure,  I  guess  so."  Bill  took  her  small 
white  hand,  held  it  tightly  for  a  moment,  and 
walked  away. 

"Try,  Bill,"  she  whispered. 

On  the  way  to  his  car,  Bill  ducked  into  the 
shadows  and  retraced  his  steps,  then  continued 
past  the  front  door  and  around  to  the  back  of  the 
gray  one-story  structure.  From  the  black  night  Bill 
peered  into  a  small  dark  window,  a  silvery  glow 
coming  from  the  room.  A  small  plastic  T.V.  was 
on,  silent,  a  black  "3"  standing  on  the  screen.  In 
front  lay  the  long  and  muscular  figure  of  Mike, 
sleeping  with  his  head  on  the  hassock,  old  letters 
lying  opened  on  his  lap. 


Upon  soft  Bulgarian  turf 
solitary  stone  lion  sits 
No  London  library  leonine 
shaggy  maned  sophisticate 
whose  mind  absinthe  abstracts; 
Nor  Central  Park  mugger 
with  headful  of  hair 

and  open  impulses  —  slowly  on  the  prowl 
to  leap  upon  his  prey  for  love  and  money, 
no, 

he  sits  cold  sober  —  dissolute 
alone  and  grey  among  the  endless 
tumbling  clouds  and  green-grey  fields 
he  bides  his  time 

and  stares  from  strong,  storming  eyes 
James  Cheney 


Paul  Concannon 


Hi,  my  name's  Art  Miller.  I  been  driving  the 
buses  since  sixty-one.  For  the  past  three  years  I 
been  driving  the  Fifty  seven  C  in  Pine  Bluff.  That's 
where  I  grew  up.  Only  now  I  can't  drive  nomore, 
that's  why  I'm  writing  this.  They  say  you  can  stand 
any  pressure  so  long's  you  got  a  outlet.  I  don't  care 
if  they  did  blame  that  woman's  death  on  me.  It 
wasn't  my  fault  and  if  anybody  tells  you  different 
they're  a  liar.  But  I  got  to  forget  that.  Well,  I'll  tell 
you  what.  I'll  tell  the  story  to  you  straight,  so's 
you  can  decide. 

As  I  was  telling  you,  I  been  driving  the  buses 
since  sixty -one  without  a  accident.  That's  why  that 
accident  they  blamed  on  me  wasn't  my  fault.  And 
me,  a  good  taxpaying  citizen!  Ridiculous  ain't  it? 
Well  first  of  all  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  I  goes 
down  to  Flora's  as  usual,  before  gone  down  to  the 
depot.  I  sees  Joe.  He's  a  new  bus  driver  from  the 
East.  Funny  feller,  got  weird  ideas  bout  companies 
stealing  your  money  from  you.  Says  the  govern- 
ment's corrupt.  Now  I  know  taxes  is  high,  but  cor- 
rupt, that's  ridiculous.  Well  anyways,  back  to  the 
point.  I  always  think  the  little  things  make  a  story 
more  interesting,  don't  you?  Gives  you  an  idea  of 
my  personality.  And  I  don't  care  what  they  say 
about  me  being  crazy.  As  you  can  see,  I  got  plenty 
personality.  You  can't  tell  me  I'm  not  ever  bit  as 
smart  as  anybody  you'd  run  into  on  the  street.  I'm 
not  bragging  now,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that 
you're  talking  to  a  man  who  is  "laissez-faire" 
That's  French.  I  learned  that  back  at  the  high 
school  in  Pine  Bluff  back  when  it  used  to  be  a  little 
wood  building.  Nothing  corny  like  made  out  a  logs 
or  nothing  like  that,  but  small.  Means  "know  how 
to  do"  I  can  fix  anything.  But  when  I  think  of 
those  damn  kids  who  get  on  the  bus  today,  com- 
plaining how  "shitty"  the  high  school  is,  I  get  mad. 
New  brick  building  and  all.  With  six  college  trained 
teachers  even!  Disgusting  language  to  hear  from 
young  kids.  Girls,  too.  They  ain't  any  ladies  any- 
more. They  all  wear  the  same  clothes.  Look  damn 
dirty,  they  do.  Every  time  one  of  them  brats  gets 
on  the  bus,  it  makes  me  want  to  plunge  them  right 
into  a  tub  of  hot,  soapy  water.  Clean  them  up  and 
get  the  wax  out  of  their  ears,  so's  they  can  learn 
something  at  school.  Hee,  hee.  That's  a  knee- 
slapper.  As  you  can  see,  I  still  got  my  sense  of 
humor.  I  ain't  never  lost  that. 


Why  even  when  my  wife  died,  and  I  watched 
them  putting  the  box  into  the  ground,  I  laughed.  I 
memered  her  saying  to  me,  lying  in  her  hospital 
bed,  sweat  pouring  off  her  like  she  was  a  hog  with 
mud  dripping  off  her  -  That's  what  I  used  to  do 
before  I  got  started  on  the  buses.  Hog  farming. 
Only  good  hog's  a  dead  hog,  I  always  say.  Why, 
they're  worth  more  dead'n  alive.  That's  why  I  used 
to  enjoy  slitting  their  ugly  throats,  and  feel  the  hot 
blood  spun  all  over  my  hands.  When  I  stuck  it  in,  I 
used  to  say,  "There,  that's  for  all  the  money  and 
trouble  you  cost  me."  Hogs,  I  hate  the  filthy  mon- 
sters. Well,  anyways  my  wife  says  —  Camelia's  her 
name,  real  pretty  name  it  is.  Too  bad  she  wasn't. 
Ought  to  be  a  law  gainst  giving  poeple's  ugly's  my 
wife  a  name  like  Camelia.  Well  anyways,  there  she 
is  lying  in  the  cottage  hospital  bed,  sweating  and 
grunting  like  a  hog,  her  fat  all  bunched  up  like 
truck  tires,  and  I'm  getting  kind  a  sick  looking  at 
her  dying  face  pleading  at  me,  and  I'm  kind  a  wish- 
ing I  could  stick  a  knife  in  her  like  I  do  to  a  dying 
hog.  Sell  them  as  stew  beef  in  Raleigh.  Ole  skinflint 
Harrison.  I  didn't  never  like  him  ever  since  he  stole 
my  marbles  when  I  was  a  kid,  and  I  had  to  beat 
him  up.  As  you  can  see,  I'm  a  perfectly  peaceful 
person.  I  only  fight  when  I  got  to,  and  he  stole  my 
marbles,  so  I  had  to.  The  only  thing  to  make  me 
fight's  a  thief  or  a  liar.  So  you'd  better  not  go 
calling  me  any  names  without  me  there  to  hear 
you,  or  if'n  I  find  out  bout  it,  I'll  come  and  beat 
you  till  you're  a  red  pulp.  You  can  ask  Harrison 
if'n  you  don't  believe  me.  He'll  tell  you  I  can  fight 
when  I  got  to.  But  it  wasn't  my  fault  he  sold  it  as 
stew  beef.  All  I  sold  him  was  a  dead  hog,  and  I 
didn't  tell  him  it  was  no  old  cow  neither.  But  I 
ain't  gone  to  fight  you,  so  long's  you  believe  me. 
Well  anyways,  Camelia,  she  says,  grunts  it  out  like 
a  dying  hog  —  Cancer  it  was  that  killed  her.  Nother 
waste  a  my  good  money.  Seems  everybody's  al- 
ways trying  to  take  what's  mine  and  I  work  hard 
for,  away  from  me.  Cost  ten  dollars  a  day  with  a 
doctor  gone  and  seeing  her  and  all,  back  in  fifty- 
nine  before  they  built  the  main  highway  out  on  the 
desert.  Damn  trucks.  Can  never  get  to  sleep  at 
night  because  a  them  damn  things  roaring  by.  I'm 
always  scared  one  a  them's  gone  to  come  busting 
through  my  wood  paneling  I  bought  at  Sears  in  my 
living  room.  Good  American  pine.  That's  why  I 


went  to  Scars.  You  get  that  damn  Nip  stuff  just 
bout  wherever  you  go.  We  should  a  made  them  our 
slaves  when  we  whipped  them  back  in  forty-five. 
Stuff'll  fall  part  in  your  hands.  Damn  nips  getting 
rich  off  our  money.  It's  stupid.  Sometimes  I  think 
maybe  Joe's  right;  the  people's  running  this  coun- 
try's pretty  dumb.  Ever  since  good  ole  Joe  McCar- 
thy died,  I  get  the  feeling  the  country's  gone  to  fall 
apart  in  your  hands  like  one  a  them  Nip  radios  or 
something.  So  anyways,  Camelia  says,  "Art,  I  been 
a  good  wife  to  you,  ain't  I?  I  always  cooked  you 
two  meals  ever  day,  cept  when  we  used  to  go  to 
Aunt  Gertrude's  for  Easter  dinner." 
"Yes,"  I  says. 

Aunt  Gertrude's  Camelia's  aunt  and  ever  bit  as 
ugly  only  her  fat's  wrinklier  and  hangs  off  her 
more.  Camelia  would  scream  and  cry  ever  Easter, 
saying's  how  she's  been  to  ever  Easter  dinner  at  her 
Aunt  Gertrude's  since  she  was  a  little  girl.  (I  doubt 
she  ever  was  one.  A  baby  elephant  maybe.  Hee, 
hee.  P.S.  That's  to  let  you  know  I'm  laughing). 

Anyway,  she  says,  "And  I  always  made  you 
them  tuna  fish  sandwiches  with  the  mayonnaise 
and  onions  for  lunch  like  you  liked." 

"Yep,  I  says.  I  hate  tuna  fish  with  mayonnaise 
and  onions.  Yuck!  And  even  if'n  I  did  like  tuna 
fish  with  mayonnaise  and  onions,  I  never  would  a 
been  able  to  enjoy  them  thinking  a  Camelia  putting 
her  dirty  hands  in  the  tuna  fish  and  spreading  it  on 
the  bread  with  her  dirty  fingers.  She  never  used  to 
wash  after  gone  to  the  toilet.  Not  that  I  always  do, 
but  if'n  somebody's  gone  to  touch  my  food,  I  want 
their  hands  to  be  clean.  Camelia  ain't  taken  a  bath 
in  seven  years;  too  fat  to  get  into  the  tub.  "Why 
don't  you  go  out  with  the  hogs  and  get  cleaned 
up?"  I  used  to  say  to  her.  Hee,  hee.  She  used  to 
pretend  to  cry  then.  But  I  used  to  stop  that  non- 
sense. Slap  her  a  few  times  across  the  face,  hard. 
That'll  take  care  of  any  woman.  You  got  to  make 
them  realize  who  they  belong  to.  You  got  to  know 
how  to  handle  them.  Just  like  hog  farming.  You 
got  to  switch  them  damn  hogs,  or  they'll  stomp  all 
over  you.  I  used  to  take  a  bath  once  a  week.  It's 
only  fair  to  other  people. 

"And  I  always  darned  your  socks  for  you  and 
kept  the  house  clean,  ain't  I?"  she  grunts. 

"Yeah,  you  done."  I  says.  Cleaner  in  the  stye. 
Too  fat  to  bend  over  past  her  fat  hanging  things. 

"Well,  bury  me  in  ebony."  she  says. 

I  says,  "No,  you'll  be  buried  right  here  in  Pine 
Bluff.  I  can't  afford  to  ship  your  weight  out  much 
past  this  here  hospital." 

"No,"  she  says,  "Ebony  wood,  black  wood. 
Well  I  don't  even  know  what  ebonv  wood  is,  but  it 


sounds  foreign.  But  black  wood,  I  laughs  to  myself, 
that's  easy  and  I  thinks  a  the  old  can  a  roofing  tar 
lying  out  in  the  garage,  back  from  when  I  near 
broke  my  neck  cause  a  shingling  the  roof  cause  fat 
ole  Camelia  couldn't  stand  a  few  drops  a  water. 
You'd  think  she  was  a  fairy  princess  or  something. 
What  a  joke!  Well  finally  I  fixes  it  to  stop  her 
nagging  in  my  ear  when  I'm  trying  to  watch  TV. 
And  I  still  got  some  a  that  roofing  tar  left,  I  thinks, 
and  serves  her  right  to  be  buried  in  it  cause  she 
made  me  buy  it.  I  thinks  a  the  size  a  her  coffin  and 
laughs,  wondering  whether  I  got  enough  roofing  tar 
to  cover  the  whole  thing. 

"You'll  be  buried  in  ebony,"  I  says,  and  she 
grunts  and  dies.  Anyways,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I 
got  a  sense  of  humor;  not  like  the  damn  judge. 
Didn't  preciate  none  a  my  swell  jokes  bout  the 
people  on  the  bus  before  the  accident  looking  like 
a  bunch  a  hogs  waiting  to  have  their  throats  cut. 
"Squeal  all  you  want,  hogs.  I  don't  care  how  much 
you  oink,  cause  now  you're  gone  to  die."  I  used  to 
say  to  the  hogs.  I  told  that  to  the  judge.  He  didn't 
think  it  was  funny,  he  said.  Said  if'n  I  said  any- 
thing like  it  again,  he'd  fine  me  for  contempt  a 
court.  "Justice"  they  call  it.  I  would  a  liked  to  slit 
his  throat,  too,  only  I'd  sharpen  the  knife  up  to  cut 
through  his  tough  neck  and  scare  him  a  little. 

So  anyways  to  prove  my  sense  a  humor.  I 
went  into  the  Trundler  Lumber  Yard  and  said  to 
the  skinny  little  four-eyes,  "Give  me  two  six  by  six 
by  one  pine  boards.  Give  me  the  cheapest  you  got. 
I  don't  care  if'n  it  got  knots".  Now  it's  not  that 
I'm  cheap  or  nothing,  but  it  sure  don't  make  no 
difference  to  her  what  she'd  buried  in.  The  worms 
is  gone  to  get  her  soon  enough,  ebony  wood  or  no 
ebony  wood,  I  thinks.  But  like  I  says,  she  won't 
never  know  the  difference  now,  nohow. 

So  anyways,  he  says,  "Those  are  pretty  big 
planks  you  want.  It'll  take  a  while  to  cut  them." 

"Whatsamatter,  you  have  to  wait  for  someone 
to  come  back  to  cut  them  for  you?"  I  says. 

"No,"  he's  scared  as  a  hog  bout  to  die  now. 
"It'll  just  take  a  while,  that's  all. 

"Well  get  to  work,"  I  says,  "and  stop  flapping 
your  jaw." 

Well,  you  can  bet  he  hurried  off  to  get  busy  on 
that  wood.  I  figger  any  time  you  got  two  people, 
one's  got  to  win.  Some  people  get  used  to  losing. 
Some  get  used  to  winning.  I  been  a  hog  farmer  long 
enough  to  get  used  to  being  a  winner.  Dealing  with 
human  beings  ain't  no  different  than  hogs. 

So  anyways,  I  gets  the  wood  and  pays  him 
six-fifty.  The  runt  says,  "Thank  you,  sir." 

I  sort  a  nods  my  head  at  him  letting  him  know 


I  was  glad  he  knew  his  position. 

I  goes  home  in  the  truck,  and  then  I  laughs 
figgering  on  the  weird  shape  the  coffin's  gone  to 
be.  Camelia'll  fill  up  the  best  part  a  them  six  by 
sixes,  I  thinks.  So  I  gets  home  and  slaps  it  together 
in  bout  ten  minutes  using  a  cross  cut,  mitre  box, 
and  hammer  and  nails,  and  I  spreads  the  roofing  tar 
over  it,  and  I  ain't  got  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
thing,  I  thinks,  so  I  leaves  the  bottom  plain,  but 
the  rest's  covered  —  and  presto!  Instant  ebony 
wood.  Then  I  goes  to  the  hospital  to  pick  up  her 
carcass  in  the  truck.  A  nigger  rolls  her  out  on  a  cart 
for  me,  all  covered  up  with  a  silver  top  like  a  fancy 
dinner  or  something.  We  pushes  the  cart  up  along- 
side the  back  of  the  truck.  It  was  a  fifty-one  Dodge 
and  getting  kind  a  old,  and  I'm  wondering  whether 
it'll  take  her  weight.  Camelia  grunted  up  and  died 
in  fifty-nine.  Anyway  we  pushes  on  her  and  our 
hands  kind  a  sink  in  her  fat  —  Man  was  she  a  load 
to  push!  And  then  I  laughs  seeing  her  poker  face 
roll  over  and  smash  on  the  floor  a  the  truck. 

"Tough  on  my  suspension!"  I  says  to  the  nig- 
ger, and  he  laughs:  ordinary,  that  would  a  made  me 
mad;  a  nigger  laughing  at  my  property,  but  I  figger 
she's  dead,  and  even  if'n  she  is  my  property,  all  I 
wants  to  do  is  get  rid  a  her.  So  I  laughs  and  flips 
the  nigger  a  dime  "for  having  to  work  so  hard"  I 
says.  He  says  thanks  and  goes  back  in  with  the  cart. 
I  didn't  mind  him  as  much  as  a  lot  a  niggers.  Most  a 
them  is  always  out  to  make  like  they're  better  than 
you  cause  they  know  they  ain't. 

So  I  drives  back  to  the  farm  with  her,  and 
laughs  thinking  bout  how  her  fat  must  be  wiggling 
like  a  bowl  full  of  jello  whenever  we  hits  a  bump.  I 
pulls  into  the  driveway,  and  rolls  her  body  off  the 
truck  right  into  the  coffin,  cause  I  knows  I  can't 
pick  her  up  off  the  ground.  Splat!  Right  into  the 
coffin,  cepting  her  arms.  They  got  a  little  bent  on 
the  sides  a  the  coffin.  Didn't  matter  none  though,  I 
just  kind  a  straightened  them  out  and  lay  them  at 
her  sides,  and  laid  the  top  right  ^on  her.  Her 
stomach  bulges  up  a  little,  so's  I  had  to  push  down 
pretty  hard,  so's  I  could  nail  it  closed.  Then  I  goes 
to  the  church  and  told  the  pastor  I'd  bring  her 
down  Sunday,  and  told  him  to  get  some  men  to  lay 
her  into  the  ground,  so's  I  could  observe  the  cere- 
mony. I  wanted  to  see  if'n  I'd  feel  anything  watch- 
ing her  gone  into  the  ground,  and  seeing  the  earth 
shovelled  in  on  top  of  her.  Well  anyways,  when 
Sunday  comes,  I  just  laughs  thinking  how  all-fired 
serious  the  pastor  looks,  and  I  laughs  thinking  bout 
how  ole  Camelia'd  roll  over  in  her  grave  if'n  she 
had  enough  room  and  if'n  she  could  see  herself 


going  down  in  her  own  damn  roofing  tar.  I  laughs 
and  thinks,  "Serves  you  right,  Cameha,  for  making 
me  buy  the  roofing  tar."  I  laughs  all  the  way  home 
thinking  bout  fat  ole  Camelia  with  her  fat  ole  nose 
squashed  up  against  the  pine  lid;  even  though  I  did 
have  to  pay  the  sourpuss  pastor  fifteen  bucks.  So 
anyways,  like  I  says,  I  got  a  good  sense  a  humor. 
Some  people  don't  know  how  to  laugh  at  things, 
you  know  what  I  mean. 

So  anyways,  I  sees  Joe,  and  I  says  to  Flora, 
"the  regular".  Ham,  home  fries,  two  eggs  sunny 
side  up,  pancakes  and  maple  syrup,  toast,  orange 
juice  and  coffee.  You  got  to  eat  a  good  breakfast  in 
the  morning  to  put  something  between  you  and 
them  dumb  dreams  that  are  always  bugging  you  in 
the  morning.  So  I  says,  "Hi,  Joe.  What's  up?" 

"Not  much,"  he  says,  looking  down  into  his 
coffee  cup  with  his  mug  hanging  open  like  a  dumb 
mule. 

"That's  too  bad,"  I  says. 

He  goes,  "No,  I  mean  bout  regular." 

I  says,  "That's  too  bad." 

Then  I  sits  down  across  from  him  in  the 
booth,  and  I'm  laughing  inside  cause  he's  just  star- 
ing down  at  his  empty  cup  again.  And  I  figgered  I 
won,  even  though  he  was  from  the  East  and  sposed 
to  be  real  smart  and  all. 

"You  want  another  cup?"  I  says,  and  he  kind 
a  stares  right  through  me,  only  he  acted  kind  a  like 
I  was  disturbing  him. 

Then  he  finally  says,  "No." 

So  after  another  minute  or  two  a  him  not  say- 
ing nothing,  I  starts  to  get  bored,  so's  I  calls  over  to 
Flora,  "Hurry  up!  I  want  to  get  out  a  here  by 
lunch  time." 

Seems  people  are  always  trying  to  waste  your 
time  just  when  you're  waiting  to  go  somewhere.  So 
she  comes  along  with  my  breakfast,  finally,  and  I 
says,  "Bout  time."  And  she  puts  it  down  in  front  a 
me  with  a  sour  puss  on,  and  I  says,  "Cat  got  your 
tongue?  More  like  cat  got  your  ass.  Har,  har."  No- 
body laughs.  I  tell  you,  most  people  just  ain't  got  a 
sense  a  humor.  She  just  walks  off  like  maybe  she 
don't  even  notice  me,  and  it  makes  me  mad. 

So  Joe  leaves  to  go  to  the  depot  before  I'm 
even  done,  and  I  says,  "Whatsamatter,  can't  you 
wait  a  few  minutes?  Ain't  you  got  no  manners." 

He  just  leaves.  Some  people  burn  me  up.  And  I 
know  I'm  in  for  a  hell  of  a  day,  since  it  ain't 
started  out  too  good.  So  when  I  leaves  I  says,  "The 
toast  was  burned,  and  the  eggs  weren't  cooked 
nough,"  to  Flora.  They  were,  but  I  just  wanted  to 
keep  her  on  her  toes.  I  didn't  leave  her  the  regular 


dime  tip.  I  figgered  that'd  make  her  treat  me  extra 
special  careful  when  I  come  in.  I  laughs,  thinking  a 
her  fretting,  like  a  sow  when  you  take  her  piglets 
away  from  her,  without  her  dime  tip. 

Then  I  heads  down  to  the  depot  and  checks  in 
like  I  always  do,  and  gets  on  the  bus.  As  usual  the 
damn  niggers  ain't  cleaned  the  bus  too  good. 
They're  all  lazy.  So  anyways,  I  starts  her  up  and 
just  kind  of  waves  to  my  buddies,  cause  I'm  al- 
ready late  cause  a  stupid  Flora.  I  don't  know  why  I 
eat  there.  She  makes  me  sick.  Sometimes  I  thinks  a 
Camelia  when  I  looks  at  her. 

Anyways,  I  revs  her  up  a  bit  and  heads  down 
past  Depot  Ave.  onto  East  Main.  I  passes  the  first 
stop.  Nobody  there.  I  like  driving  the  bus  when  it's 
empty.  It's  kind  a  like  you  got  company,  but  you 
can  choose  who  you  want,  not  like  when  you  pick 
up  the  creeps  waiting  at  the  curb,  and  then  com- 
plaining bout  the  bus  being  late.  They  act  like 
they're  my  boss.  It's  stupid.  I'm  doing  them  a 
favor.  I'm  the  one  running  the  bus,  and  I  got  con- 
trol over  them.  When  they're  on  the  bus  their 
lives're  in  my  hands,  and  I  can  do  what  I  want  with 
them.  I'm  the  captain. 

So  anyways,  I  rounds  the  corner  a  East  Main, 
and  I  just  forgets  about  the  creeps  who  get  on  the 
bus,  and  I'm  having  fun  driving  my  bus,  alone.  But 
people  always  spoil  it  for  you.  A  couple  of  creepy 
looking  guys  with  dirty  pants  and  greasy  faces  and 
their  hands  in  their  pckets  get  on  at  Park  Street, 
and  they  put  their  fare  in  and  sit  way  at  the  back  a 
the  bus.  I'm  glad  so's  I  don't  have  to  smell  them  or 
listen  to  them  grunting.  So  I  cruises  down  through 
the  row  a  elms,  feeling  like  a  king  but  not  being 
able  to  really  enjoy  it  cause  a  the  creeps  yakking  it 
up.  I  wonder  what  makes  anybody  yak  so  much  so 
early  in  the  morning.  It  makes  me  sick.  But  then 
what  happens  to  make  matters  worse,  the  regular 
old  man  with  the  shrivelled  body  and  the  cane  and 
the  tiepin  gets  on.  I  figgers  it  holds  him  together. 

Anyways,  he  smells  like  moldy  toadstools,  and  I  is 
sure  he  ain't  taken  a  bath  in  months  cause  a  the 
grey  patches  round  his  neck.  So  he  hobbles  up  the 
stairs  and  flips  his  pass  at  me  like  maybe  I'm  gone 
to  throw  him  off  or  something,  and  sits  down  in 
one  a  the  seats  going  sideways.  Old  men!  Can't 
take  nothing  head  on.  Lost  all  their  drive.  We 
ought  to  get  rid  a  them.  They  can't  produce  noth- 
ing, and  they  gets  lots  a  good  taxpayers'  money 
every  month.  It  ain't  fair.  They  ought  to  rot.  We 
ought  to  throw  them  away,  like  they  do  with  ever- 
thing  on  TV.  That's  one  thing  I  always  hated  bout 
Camelia:  she'd  never  throw  nothing  away.  Used  to 


use  the  same  paper  towel  till  it  was  brack.  Used  to 
save  string  and  paper  bags  like  a  idiot.  On  TV  they 
don't  bother  with  nothing  like  that. 

So  pretty  soon  the  bus  is  full  of  a  bunch  a 
screaming,  filthy  brats  gone  to  school.  Christ,  when 
I  looks  at  the  bunch  a  them,  I  wonder  what  the 
country's  gone  to  be  like  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
This  generation  ain't  no  good.  All  they  do  is  stomp 
round  in  mud  and  throw  rocks.  We  ought  to  throw 
them  away,  too. 

Now  it's  getting  on  for  nine,  and  the  traffic's 
building  up.  The  bus  is  piling  up,  too.  Now  there's 
a  fat  beast  swimming  in  her  own  fat  with  her  hair 
in  curlers  and  a  rag  over  her  head  to  cover  them. 
Her  legs  are  all  fat  and  knobbly  and  black  round 
the  knees.  Pretty  cute!  She's  wearing  green  shorts 
that  go  halfway  down  her  thighs,  and  the  backs  a 
her  thighs  got  long,  bristly  hair  on  them  where  she 
can't  reach  to  shave  them,  not  that  she  bothers 
much  anyway.  She's  got  a  bad  case  a  the  nubs  on 
her  legs,  a  hairy  pimple,  scummy  teeth,  and  a  big, 
fat,  red  mole  on  the  very  tip  a  her  nose.  And  I'm 
mad  that  she  gets  on  my  bus.  I  wans  to  hit  her  and 
throw  her  off  right  on  her  fat  ass.  So  I'm  looking 
down  at  the  meter  to  check  making  sure  she  put  in 
her  thirty  cents.  You  can't  trust  nobody,  and  the 
sow  put  in  a  buch  a  pennies  and  a  few  nickels, 
probably  cause  she  knew  I  couldn't  count  them. 
Anyways  I  looks  up  and  hits  my  brakes  cause  some 
greasy  punk  in  a  T-shirt  and  a  Mustang,  whips 
round  in  front  of  me.  I  lays  heavy  on  the  horn  and 
watches  him  jump.  I  laughs.  The  dumb  brat  de- 
served it  acting  like  a  hot  shot  in  his  tin.  Some  a 
them  punks  is  lucky  I  don't  smash  them  right 
under  my  wheels.  So  anyways,  I  turn  round  to  see 
Fatso  spread  her  hams  cross  one  a  the  front  seats, 
and  then  suddenly  her  face  turns  purple  with  fear, 


and  everybody  else  looks  scared,  too,  and  I'm  won- 
dering what  the  hell's  wrong  with  everybody,  when 
they  all  go  flying  forward  out  a  their  seats.  What  a 
laugh  to  see  the  swell-headed  guy  in  the  grey  suit 
with  the  newspaper,  sprawling  all  over  the  floor  a 
the  bus.  And  Fatso  comes  rolling  up  the  aisle.  And 
the  screams!  And  I'm  laughing  so  hard,  thinking 
they  all  deserve  it,  I  didn't  know  we  hit  nothing.  I 
didn't  even  know  I  smashed  my  head  against  some- 
thing. Then  all  of  a  sudden  everything  starts  to  get 
sort  a  fuzzy  and  black,  and  then  the  next  thing  I 
knows,  I'm  sitting  here,  looking  at  these  walls. 

Only  I  membered  some  nutty  doctor  in  a 
white  coat  pulling  at  my  eyelids  and  trying  to  blind 
me  with  a  light.  And  I  sort  a  membered  some 
pointy  looking  guy,  hiding  behind  a  mustache  say- 
ing I  killed  some  woman.  I  hate  people  that  wear 
mustaches.  They  look  dumb.  Makes  you  look  like  a 
ape  or  something.  I  bet  they  do  it  so  they  don't 
have  to  wash  so  much,  and  nobody  ain't  gone  to 
know  it. 

I  said,  "I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
bout,  and  you're  a  liar." 

I  member  swearing  on  a  bible,  and  the  fat 
walrus  in  a  black  dress,  banging  his  hammer  over 
and  over  till  my  head  pounds,  saying,  "Guilty, 
guilty,  guilty!" 

I  ain't  that  sure  it  happened.  I  ain't  even  that 
sure  I'm  here.  I  ain't  sure  how  long  I  been  here.  I 
ain't  that  sure  bout  a  lot  a  stuff,  anymore.  All  I 
know  is  I'm  sick  to  death  a  looking  at  these  blank 
walls  cept  for  a  stupid  doorknob,  and  listening  to 
these  loonies  shrieking,  and  you  got  to  get  me  out. 
It's  driving  me  nuts.  Please!  You  got  to  quick  help 
me,  please!  I'll  do  anything  for  you;  even  clean 
your  cesspool  out  for  you,  but  please,  hurry.! 


Thick  red  hands 
cracked  from  a  cold  spell 
knuckled  tight 
rope-burned  raw 
that  sweat  and  bruise 
crawl  in  yellow  light 
from  a  kerosene  lamp  and  in 
the  radio's  vibrant  rub 
up  and  down  the 
crease  of  my  back 
with  the  touch  of 
a  white-tipped  finger 
like  a  new  moon. 

Connie  Cummings 


Alfonso  and  the  Firetruck 


Everyone  lives  in  a  fantasy  land, 
but  Alfonso's  fantasies  were  fetishes; 
he'd  thought  it  out,  he  had  it  planned, 
a  gun  would  grant  him  his  wishes  . 

He  held  his  pistol  in  his  sweating  hand, 
the  grip  had  a  mystical  physical  force 
fingering  its'  trigger  he  felt  like  a  man, 
he  knew  he  could  kill  without  remorse. 

Into  the  palm  of  the  opposite  hand 

he  slapped  the  gun,  feeling  the  barrel. 

As  smooth  glass  is  made  from  course  wet  sand, 

by  fire  Alfonso  would  get  rid  of  his  terror. 

He  saw  his  reflection  in  the  glass  of  the  fishbowl, 
stepping  inside,  it  was  suddenly  hard  to  breathe; 
he  almost  gasped,  his  gun  went  cold, 
he  tried  without  winning  to  control  his  teeth. 

His  mouth  started  flooding  with  that  bittersweet  taste 
foreshadowing  fear  of  a  deed  to  be  done; 
the  tellers'  window  framed  the  pretty  face 
that  Alfonso  now  ruled  with  his  powerful  gun. 

But,  the  teller  screamed,  and  Alfonso  sqeezed: 
as  the  police  led  him  away 
she  cried  hysterical  tears 
that  mingled  with  the  water 
from  Alfonso's  water  pistol. 

John  Goyer 


Heron,  you'd  swim  better  in  water 
than  in  air. 

I  see  a  pond  of  milk  close  by 
you  swimming 

dangerously 

white. 

Heron,  watch  the  dawn  appear  like 
your  grey  eyes 

I  see  us  walking  near  a  milk  pond 
April  dawn 

shall  we  swim,  become 

all  dangerously  white? 
Heron,  your  wings  crash  up 
breaking  the  day 
I  see  myself  drowning  in  the  grey 
half  light 

our  wings  together 

fade  from  sight 
Heron,  you'd  feed  better  on  the 
flat  shoreline 

I  see  vou  Dlumed  for  winter 
for  a  Milk  Pond  flight,  to 

swim,  become 

all  dangerously  white. 
Robin  Chotzinoff 
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The  Price  of  Pink  or  What's  it  all  about  Alfie?, 

Carol  Coward 


The  New  Cosmopolitan  Health  Spa  for  the 
discriminating  woman.  777-2880. 

"Hello  operator,  I'd  like  to  call  Danvers." 
"O.K.  What's  the  number?" 
"777-2880." 

"Forty-five  cents  please.  I'm  sorry  it  seems  to 
be  busy,  why  don't  you  try  again  later?" 

"Hello  operator,  I'd  like  to  call  Danvers." 

"Number  please." 

"777-2880." 

"Forty-five  cents  please." 
"Hello,  Cosmopolitan  Health  Spa.  May  I  help 
you?" 

The  voice  with  the  smile.  How  pleasant!  "Yes, 
I'd  like  to  find  out  some  information  about  your 
spa." 

"One  moment  please." 
"Hello?" 

"Yes,  I'd  like  to  find  out  some  information 
concerning  your  spa." 

"Hi,  my  name  is  Nick." 

Oh  my  God,  what  kind  of  place  is  this?  "Hi, 
Nick.  What  kind  of  programs  do  you  have?" 
"Well,  literally  it's  a  program  for  you." 
Tell  me  another  one  buster! 
"How  old  are  you?" 
"Eighteen." 

"Well,  in  order  to  enroll  in  our  program,  you 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  But,  once  a  per- 
son expresses  an  interest  in  us,  we  give  them  a 
complimentary  tour,  with  no  obligations  of  course. 
So,  why  don't  you  and  your  mother  come  down, 
and  we'll  give  you  a  tour  and  J '11  sit  down  with  you 
and  explain  step  by  step,  what  we're  all  about. 
How  about  next  Tuesday?" 

"Wednesday?" 

"Wednesday  afternoon  then.  Two  o'clock?" 
"Two  is  fine." 

"And  your  mother's  name?" 
"Uh,    Umm,"    I    articulated,    "Pat,  Pat 
Coward." 

"And  your  name?" 
"Carroll  Coward." 

"O.K.  Carroll,  I'm  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you!" 

"Urn,  Mrs.  Bailey?  I've  got  a  favor  to  ask  of 


you  ..." 

"Sure  what  is  it?" 

"Well,  I  was  wondering  if  you'd  be  Pat 
Coward  for  the  day?  You  see,  I  have  this  English 
project,  and  " 

Oh  my  God,  I  never  thought  she'd  do  it!  I 
can't  believe  I'm  doing  it!  The  things  I  get  myself 
into! 

Wednesday  came  sooner  than  expected.  With 
a  hasty  flute  lesson,  a  rushed  spaghetti  a  la  Bonde 
luncheon,  and  a  change  of  clothes,  I  ran  up  to  the 
blue  bug  where  Mrs.  Bailey  was  already  waiting. 
Tomato-stained  cheeks  and  all  I  climbed  in. 

"Hi,  Mom!" 

"Hi,  daughter." 

"All  set  to  go?" 

"Yup!" 

"Where  is  this  place  anyway?" 

"Liberty  Tree  Mall .  .  ." 

"Oh,  I  know  where  that  is." 

And  the  conversation  dragged  on  about  ex- 
actly what  this  "English"  project  was  all  about. 

"I  hope  you  know  what  kind  of  reputation 
these  places  have,"  she  remarked  after  a  long 
silence. 

"What  do  you  mean  Mrs.  Coward?" 

"A  house  of  ill  repute?" 

"You  mean,  no  not  this  place." 

"Massage  parlors  are  all  alike." 

"You  sound  just  like  my  mother." 

We  arrived  at  the  mall,  parked  the  car,  and 
headed  toward  the  New  Cosmopolitan  Health  Spa. 
It  looked  remotely  like  a  Holiday  Inn.  We  walked 
through  the  heavy  glass  door  and  into  the  bustling 
city  of  Liberty  Tree  Mall.  Everything  bright  and 
flashy. 

Customer  moving  in  and  out,  out  and  in;  all  ap- 
pearing to  be  going  somewhere  yet  just  wandering 
at  the  same  time.  Stores,  people,  and  noise,  blaring 
out  like  your  little  brother's  radio  held  close  to 
his  ear  as  he  snaps  his  Bazooka  bubble  gum  in  beat 
with  the  music,  dancing  right  on  down  the  street  so 
involved  with  the  sound,  and  so  preoccupied  with 
snapping  that  Bazooka  bubble  gum  that  he  forgets 
to  make  way  for  the  telelphone  pole  just  ahead. 
Excuse  me-s  are  muttered,  and  that  telephone  pole 
moves  aside  and  he  keeps  on  dancing  and  snapping 


all  the  way  down  the  avenue.  Or  shopping  with 
your  mother  in  the  supermarket,  looking  for  the 
can  of  Vegetarian  Vegetable  Alphabet  soup:  and 
those  cans,  neatly  line  up,  stare  you  down  like  a 
firing  squad,  with  those  red  and  white  labels  all  the 
same  and  you  can  barely  reach  out  and  grab  the 
right  one  because  the  red  and  white  yell  at  you  so 
loudly  you  can't  read  the  black  letters  that  say 
Tomato  until  youget  home  and  find  you  picked 
out  Chicken  Noodle  with  Stars  and  all  you  wanted 
was  Vegetarian  Vegetable. 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Bailey. 

To  our  left  was  another  glass  door,  brown- 
tinted,  and  the  words  COSMOPOLITAN  HEALTH 
SPA  printed  in  gold  letters.  We  walked  in. 

Bang!  Exploded  the  pink  carpet.  Bang!  Ex- 
ploded the  pink  everything.  Whoever  got  the  idea 
that  women  absolutely  adore  pink?  Foreward  we 
marched  to  the  'control  center',  taking  careful  note 
of  the  waiting  room  to  our  left.  Three  inches  thick 
of  hot  pink  carpet,  a  plush  silver  couch,  two  plush 
green  easy  chairs,  and  shiny  pink  and  silver  striped 
wallpaper,  not  to  mention  the  gaudy  chandelier. 
To  our  right  was  a  young  lady  (?)  wearing  a  black 
leotard. 

"May  I  help  you?" 

"Yes,  we  have  an  appointment  with  Nick." 
"Please  sign  the  register." 
What  on  earth?  I'm  not  signing  anything!  Oh, 
I  see  ...  . 

NAME:  CARROLL  COWARD;  ADDRESS: 
PHILLIPS  ACADEMY;  PHONE  NUMBER: 
475-9874;  WHERE  DID  YOU  HEAR  ABOUT 
OUR  SPA:  YELLOW  PAGES.  NAME:  PAT 
COWARD;  ADDRESS:  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY; 
PHONE  NUMBER:  475-9874;  WHERE  DID  YOU 
HEAR  ABOUT  OUR  SPA:  YELLOW  PAGES. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  phone  number?  Is 
that  Hall  House?"  said  Mrs.  Bailey  giggling. 

"Of  course,"  I  said  duplicating  the  giggle. 

"Please  wait  in  the  waiting  room." 

So,  Pat  and  I  sat  down  on  the  expensive- 
looking  couch.  I  just  had  to  touch  that  wallpaper  — 
it  looked  like  velveteen  stuff  you  see  in  people's 
bathrooms.  Yup!  It  sure  was!  That  shiny  pink  and 
silver  was  velveteen.  All  they  needed  was  a  God- 
damned mirror.  The  interior  decorator  forgot.  Mis- 
take number  one!  Didn't  they  know  that  all 
women  enthrall  themselves  with  the  sight  of  their 
fat,  bulging  bodies,  too? 

Nick  came  out  to  meet  us.  He  is  a  short  man, 
and  fairly  thin,  and  wears  a  doctor  type  uniform. 
He  greeted  us  with  one  of  those  smiles  and  one  of 


those  so  nice  to  meet  you-s.  The  kind  you  see  in 
the  college  admissions  offices  when  you  know  they 
already  saw  your  300  scores  and  saw  you  flunked 
algebra  one  and  american  history,  and  you  know 
they  couldn't  give  a  God-damn  because  they  just 
interviewed  a  900  score  physics  freak  who  studied 
the  psychology  of  yogurt  when  he  was  in  the  fifth 
grade. 

However,  Nick  was  very  cordial.  Our  first  tour 
was  of  the  control  center. 

"This  is  where  everything  happens.  We  keep 
explicit  records  of  your  progress."  He  pointed  to 
the  yellow  file  cards  as  Mademoiselle  black  leotard 
smiled  very  pinkly.  "And  here  is  our  gymnasium. 
As  you  can  see,  we  have  the  very  latest  equipment. 
Have  you  ever  been  to  a  professional  spa  before?" 
Seeing  as  we  hadn't,  he  explained,  "Here  is  the 
bicycle."  Every  one,  all  six  of  them  pink.  "Bicy- 
cling is  very  good  exercise.  It  helps  to  firm  your  leg 
muscles.  And  here  is  the  swivel  chair,  for  the  waist- 
line," with  a  hot  pink  seat  cover.  "And  here  is  the 
walker."  With  that  introduction,  a  black  leotarded 
figure  began  to  demonstrate;  rumble  rumble 
rumble  rumble.  "Only  one  minute  on  the  walker, 
and  you've  gone  as  far  as  three  city  blocks.  As  you 
can  see,  behind  the  walker  we  have  weights."  A 
woman  was  sitting  in  a  chair  pulling  forward  on 


Your  smile 

Makes  the  sound  of 

Green  acorns  bursting 

Where  no  sound  had 

Been  before,  has  the  look 

Of  a  red  bend  at  the  end 

Of  a  straight  and  narrow  highway 

And  the  taste  of  wine 

After  years  of  drinking  water. 

Jack  Berman 


handles  moving  the  shiny  silver  weights  up  and 
down,  up  and  down.  "This  is  for  firming  up  the 
arms."  Why  didn't  she  wash  her  windows?  "Please 
step  this  way  into  the  pool  room." 

We  walked  into  a  suffocated  thick  humid 
ninety  degree  room  with  three  pools.  What  will 
they  think  of  next?  A  pool  for  every  purpose. 

"This  one,  Nick  said  pointing  to  the  largest, 
"is  kept  at  ninety  degrees.  You  may  spend  as  much 
time  in  here  as  you  like.  Swimming  is  very  good 
exercise."  He  smiled  his  fixed  smile.  "Now  this  one 
over  here,  "  pointing  to  the  one  in  the  far  corner, 
"is  our  whirlpool."  There  was  a  plastic  palm  a  plas- 
tic palm  tree  behind  it  and  a  man  was  fixing  the 
show  case  lighting.  "This  pool  is  kept  at  128  de- 
grees. Because  it  is  so  relaxing,  you  are  only  al- 
lowed three  minutes.  The  water  is  specially  treated 
with  mineral  water  which  helps  keep  the  skin 
youthful,"  he  said  with  an  italian  gesture  of  eat, 
eat,  EAT!  "Put  your  hand  in  it.  See  how  relaxing  it 
is." 

So,  I  stuck  my  grubby  hand,  sweating  from 
the  temperature,  into  the  hospitalized  water,  and 
looked  over  at  two  bags  who  smiled  approvingly.  If 
the  water  hadn't  been  so  loud,  I'm  sure  I  would 
have  heard  the  whisper,  isn't  she  cute?  My  hand 
was  rapidly  falling  asleep,  so  I  pulled  it  out  of  the 
gelatin  water  and  stood  up  to  hear  about  the  next 
pleasure  pool. 

"Now  this  one  over  here  is  the  oil  bath."  The 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  all  over  again,  even  a 
plasticine  statue  of  a  male  presiding  over  two  de- 
lightful giggling  ladies  in  the  corner.  "  This  pool  is 
specially  treated  with  oils  that  are  good  for  the 
skin.  You  may  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  sit,  chat,  do 
whatever  ladies  do."  Excedrin  headache  number  79 
-  Girls!!  We  are  LADIES!  And  we  are  going  to  the 
CITY.  Oh,  how  exciting!  All  the  latest  gossip  in  an 
oil  bath.  Sure  beats  the  grafetti  in  the  third  floor 
stacks  of  the  library. 

"Here  is  our  sauna,  Step  inside.  Feel  the  dry 
air.  It  is  very  good  for  a  cold.  It  helps  to  dry  out 
the  flem  and  congestion  of  a  cold.  And  we  ask  that 
you  spend  no  longer  than  ten  minutes  in  the  sauna. 
Afterwards  you  may  swim  in  our  pool  or  enjoy  a 
cold  shower. 

"Over  here  is  the  steam  bath.  It  works  very 
well  in  coordination,"  —  in  the  shadows  evil  lurks: 
coordination  doesn't  work  —  "with  the  sauna.  It 
helps  purge  the  impurities  of  the  body."  He 
clasped  his  hands  and  knit  his  fingers  together. 
"Step  inside.  The  steam  is  specially  treated  with 
the  essence  of  the  eucalyptus  plant.  Excellent  in 


aiding  the  respiratory  tract."  As  he  opened  the 
door  I  felt  as  though  I  had  inhaled  four  boxes  of 
cough  drops. 

"Through  this  door,"  said  our  magical  guide, 
i"is  a  shower  room,  lockers,  massage  room,  and  a 
vanity  bar.  Why  don't  you  take  a  tour  through  it 
and  I'll  meet  you  out  front,  at  the  control  center." 

So,  Mrs.  Bailey  and  I  wandered  into  privacy 
pink.  Pink  showers,  pink  shower  curtains,  pink 
shower  caps,  pink  and  yellow  lockers  ...  On  the 
door  to  the  massage  parlor  there  was  a  hand- 
written notice: 

"Girls,  if  I  am  not  here  when  you  are,  I  am 
available  at  home  for  a  private  massage." 

There  was  a  number  written  down  but  I  was 
too  busy  remembering  Mrs.  Bailey's  earlier  remark 
to  take  note. 

We  toured  on  further  to  the  vanity  bar  where 
a  young  lady  in  a  black  leotard  and  a  short  nurses 
uniform  that  barely  covered  her  buttocks  gave  us 
'the  once  over'.  She  quickly  returned  to  listening 
to  a  charming  dearie  sitting  in  a  pink  chair  holding 
our  in  front  of  her  freshly  painted,  yes  you  know 
what  color,  fingernails. 

Then  Mrs.  Bailey  and  I  continued  out  to  the 
control  center  to  rejoin  Nick. 

We  entertained  ourselves  by  reading  their  bul- 
letin board.  It  read: 

1.  Only  national  health  spa  offering  to  women 
only  a  complete  12  step  program  for  ex- 
ercising and  slimming. 

2.  Only  organization  of  its  kind  providing  you 
with  complete  water  installations.  Multiple 
health  facilities,  nutritional  guidance,  and  re- 
laxation techniques. 

3.  Only  spa  catering  to  women  only  every  day  of 
the  week. 

4.  Managed  by  its  owners,  it  provides  you  with 
unsurpassed  PERSONALIZED  services. 

5.  Financial  operations  are  fully  supported  by 
ACCEPTANCE  CORPORATION. 

6.  In  the  most  luxurious  surroundings,  the  best 
facilities  ever  designed  for  you. 

7.  Equipment  is  always  in  top  working  order. 

8.  Staffed  by  women  only  .  .  . 

Nick  finally  returned  and  guided  us  into  a 
small  room  across  from  the  waiting  room.  The  pink 
explosion  all  over  again.  And  this  time  there  was 
even  a  large  mirror.  For  the  final  decision  I  guess. 
All  that  fat  was  supposed  to  be  absorbed  by  those 
pink  walls,  that  pink  confusion,  I  felt  sick.  I  sat 
down  in  a  pink-  covered  ice  cream  soda  chair  across 
from  Nick  and  next  to  me  was  Mrs.  Bailey.  His 


"Well,  I've  been  offered  a  job  modeling  this 
summer.  If  I  lose  twenty  pounds.  And  I  wanted  to 
do  it  the  right  way." 

"That's  a  good  start,  now  let  me  see,  you'd 
start  in  June,  that's  five  pounds  a  month,  I  think 
we  could  help  you." 

"Only  five  pounds  a  month?  I  usually  lose  a 
pound  a  day." 

"That's  not  good  for  you.  You  see,  when  you 
awake  in  the  morning,  those  first  few  minutes  of 
the  day  are  so  important.  Your  body  is  full  of 
waste,  poison.  You  must  pass  these  impurities. 
YOur  body  is  helpless.  You  need  a  balanced  break- 
fast. You  need  both  protein  and  carbohydrates  for 
the  lubrication  of  the  muscles.  Pick  up  that  weight 
over  there." 

I  picked  up  a  round  disc  and  nearly  dropped 
it  in  my  lap. 

"That  weight  is  ten  pounds." 

Ten  pounds  never  seemed  so  heavy  before. 

"Now  you  want  to  lose  two  of  those.  Your 
body  would  have  to  lose  one  tenth  of  that  each 
day.  All  those  impurities  would  have  to  pass  in  the 
bloodstream  through  your  heart  and  liver,  then, 
the  kidneys.  You  would  actually  be  poisoning  your 
body  rather  than  purifying  it." 

"Oh." 

"Now,  Pat,  I  want  to  explain  to  you  why  you 
need  our  program.  As  you  know,  hypertension  is 
the  largest  killer  besides  cancer.  It  is  known  as  the 
silent  killer.  And  there  are  no  symptoms." 

"There  was  a  big  article  in  Time  two  weeks 
ago  about  it,"  I  commented. 

With  an  approving  nod,  Nick  continued  —  he 
must  have  read  that  book  on  the  art  of  persuasion. 

"Now  Pat,"  he  said  to  Elaine,,  "you  know 
you're  in  an  age  group  that  is  most  afflicted  with 
the  disease." 

Mrs.  Bailey  re-crossed  her  legs. 

"And  through  our  program,  I'm  convinced 
that  we've  got  the  problem  solved  before  it  starts." 

"Do  you  have  a  doctor  affiliated  with  your 
program?"  we  both  wanted  to  know. 

"We  don't  need  one.  If  there  is  any  question 
of  your  health,  I  would  ask  your  doctor's  advice 
before  we  admitted  you. 

"Now  here  is  our  program  analysis,  we  ask  all 
the  questions  here:  Has  member  exercised  on  a 
regular  program?  Belonged  to  a  health  studio? 
Dieted  before?  Lose  weight  easily  while  on  a  diet? 
Crave  sweets?  Have  trouble  controlling  appetite? 
Eat  snacks  between  meals?  Take  liquid  break?  Eat 
sweets  on  liquid  break?  Eat  three  meals  per  day? 


desk  was  pseudo-marble;  black  tormica  with  splat- 
tered gold.  What  would  mother  say? 

"Well  what  do  you  think?" 

"I  like  it." 

"Why  if  you  were  accepted  would  you  want 
to  come?  We  don't  accept  everybody.  There  are 
some  people  who  just  aren't  serious  enough.  They 
won't  make  a  committment.  And  we  don't  take 
their  money,"  he  said,  smiling  with  an  up  beat  on 
the  word  money. 

Eat  balanced  meals?  Drink  milk?  East  breakfast? 
Tend  to  be  nervous?  Ever  weighed  more  in  the  last 
two  years?  Have  trouble  sleeping?  Smoke?  How 
much?  Any  chronic  illness?  Any  surgical  operation 
in  the  past  two  years?  Poor  circulation?  Ulcers? 
Asthma?  Vericose  veins  ?  Nervous  tension?  Heart 
condition?  Sinus?  Sleeping  pills?  Tranquilizers? 
Arthritis?  Bursitus?  Rhumatism?  High  blood  pres- 
sure? Colds?  Hernia?  Hemmaroids?  Bad  back' 
Other? 

It's  preparation  -  pink  time! 
"Are  there  many  girls  her  age  in  this  pro- 
gram?" 

"Yes,  there  are  lots  of  girls  her  age  enrolled." 

"Why  do  I  need  parental  enrollment  if  I  am  of 
legal  age?" 

"We  have  had  problems  in  the  past." 

"It  is  more  a  question  of  financial  responsi- 
bility then?" 

"Yes,  and  we  have  found  that  it  is  the  best 
and  only  solution,"  he  said,  glaring  behind  his 
candied  grin. 

"How  much  does  this  cost?"  asked  Mrs. 
Elaine  Pat  Coward  Bailey. 

"Well,  first  let  me  explain  why  we  are  so 
successful.  There  are  three  things  we  must  have  in 
order  to  be  successful:  1)  Advertisement.  The  most 
widely-used  form  of  communication  is  the  word  of 
mouth.  The  only  way  this  happens  is  results.  2) 
Results.  We  had  another  place  that  was  in  the  red 
for  a  few  months  and  we  couldn't  figure  out  why. 
What  happened  was,  the  majority  of  the  members 
were  on  a  short  term  program  and  did  not  see  their 
results.The  third  is  sanitation.  3)  Sanitation.  The 
nice  thing  about  this  club,  is  that  you  can  do  all  of 
these  things  and  you  don't  have  to  clean  it  up.  We 
do  all  that  for  you.  This  is  your  club.  And  if  you 
like,  you  may  bring  a  friend  twice  a  year,  within  a 
time-span  of  thirty  days.  And  your  friend  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age." 

"Why?"  I  asked  as  politely  as  I  could  manage. 

"Kids  will  be  kids.  I've  got  one  of  my  own, 
but  unfortunately  they  get  very  rowdy.  We  have 


learned  this  through  past  experience.  And  I  would 
like  to  add  that  once  a  month  on  a  Sunday,  we 
invite  the  retarded  children  from  the  hospital  to 
join  us.  They  love  it,"  he  beamed. 

As  Mrs.  Elaine  Pat  Coward  Bailey  and  Nick 
discussed  prices  and  reductions,  long  term  and 
short  term  programs,  and  the  opening  of  the  new 
spa  in  Tewksbury,  I  melted  into  pink  absorption, 
devastated.  Gradually  my  head  began  to  pound  in 
time  with  the  rumble  rumble  rumble  rumble  heard 
through  the  door. 

"If  you  were  to  decide  to  join  us,  and  you 
may,  Carroll,  you  must  come  at  least  twice  a  week. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  make  that  commitment?" 

"I  would  first  have  to  decide  the  importance 
of  the  modeling  job,  and  after  I  made  that  commit- 
ment, I  would  definitely  join,  and  yes  I  would 
come." 

"The  only  problem  is  traveling,"  said  Mrs. 
Elaine  Pat  Coward  Bailey. 

"You  could  always  lend  me  the  car,  unless  of 
course  you  were  to  come  yourself."  I  grinned  and 
turned  bright  red. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  go  home  and  discuss  it, 
and  set  yourself  a  deadline  for  your  decision. 
About  twenty-four  hours  I  guess  so  that  you  don't 
lose  any  of  the  emotion  you  felt  here  today." 

And  you'd  like  me  to  day  three  Hail  Mary's 

too? 

"And  we  should  be  hearing  from  you,  and  I'll 
probably  be  seeing  you  tomorrow! 

Thank  you  very  much  for  all  your  time-s  were 
exchanged  as  Mrs.  Coward  Bailey  and  her  daughter, 
Carroll  Coward  glided  (on  a  shield  of  Johnson's 
Glo-Coat  Wax)  over  the  pink  carpet  into  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  the  outside  world. 

As  we  stepped  into  the  sunlight,  and  tried  to 
re-orient  ourselves,  we  noticed  a  group  of  boys 
about  high  school  age  smoking  pot  and  charmingly 
scenting  the  air.  The  situation  was  too  ironic  for 
me  to  handle. 

"Oh  mother,  won't  Nick  be  crushed  when  I 
tell  him  that  I'm  climbing  Mt.  Kilimanjaro  in 
Africa  this  summer  and  I  won't  be  able  to  join  his 
international  health  spa?" 

And  we  both  giggled  until  we  were  pink. 


Remember  the  day  we  made 

watercolors  on  Skips  Dock 

of  peeling  rowboats  and 

dead  oily  fish  with  marble  eyes 

in  white  slips 

strung  along  the  side 

of  flat  sun-pressed  cottages 

of  rods  and  hooks  and  rope  coils 

We  saw  the  red-flagged  ferryboat  come  in 

a  rolling  fog  of  smoke  and  spray  and  motor's  spittle 

between  the  black  buoys  heavy  in  sea  grease 

You  talked  of  your  children  then 

sitting  on  a  sunkist  crate 

and  staring  sharp  at  the 

breakers  rocks  that 

broke  the  sea 

Your  old  fingers  dancing  with  the  brush 
on  colored  wash. 

  Connie  Cummings 


I  used  to  think  the  boatyard  was  enchanted  but 

now  I  know  it  is  —  all  blue. 

You  live  in  a  blue  place  you  know  what  I  mean 
you  know  how  to  fall  in  love  with  evening 
you  know  how  to  look  back  in  wonder 
you  know  when  you  are  someone's  child. 

Dicky  plays  with  an  engine  in  the  flattest  light  on  Long  Island  I 

Have  no  love  for  rocker  arms  but  I  watch  him,  all 

the  same,  these 

Blue  spring  nights  by  the  creek,  the  Montrauk  highway, 
the  jellyfish  explosion,  watching  the  moon  dissolve  behind 
his  grimy  hands  —  Listen, 

all  the  moons  horsepower  lives  in  the  boatworks  and 
So  do  I. 

Down  the  creek  a  boat  is  gliding  its 

Five  miles  an  hour  hardly  moving  the  water,  dragging 

the  biggest  fish  in  the  world,  silver 

as  your  earrings,  a  star  white  marlin,  we  run 

with  silent  screaming  laughter,  we  run 

leaping  over  the  sawhorse,  cinderblock  oil  tank 

racing  course, 

I  run  too,  but  trip  on  an  iron  pipe 

cut  my  eye,  drop 

the  moon,  the  rocker  arms 

collapse,  I  only  glimpse 

a  silver  belly  before  it's 

gone,  and  yet 

I  used  to  think  the  moon 

was  only  marlin  bait,  but 

now  I 

Know  it  is. 

Robin  Chotzinoff 


1 

You  are  sitting,  tale-telling,  breath-full 

crossed  legs  on  the  coffee  table 

like  a  legal  relaxer 

Your  verbosity  is  of  dreams  — 

unchallenged,  unfeathered  visioner 

without  cause  for  doubt. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  your  face  of  faces. 

There  is  no  province  for  stipulation. 

You  may  ramble  on. 

If  it  seems  I  am  stirring 
you  pause.  Document  interrupted, 
spirit  split  for  a  moment  of  querry. 
What  do  you  stare  for  dear?  What 
is  it  in  your  unusual  twinkle? 
Have  I  a  frog  or  a  note  or  a  lie 
in  this  throat?  You  ask. 

II 

Your  voice  is  easy  range 

of  my  perception. 

I  hear  pitch  and  melody, 

concrete  vexation,  love,  or  bread. 

Your  phrases  gather  in  a  place 

where  I  may  rubber-band  them 

and  stir  them  incidently. 

But  the  mind's  eye!  It  hears 
as  well  as  sees! 

This  is  the  real  journey,,  the  action- 
packed  railroad  track 
zinging  of  our  life. 

I  hear  your  eye  focusing 

on  the  space  between  our  bodies. 

The  remarkably  air-tight  slot 

empty  of  rehearsal,  full  of  stages 

a  story-base  never  quite  let  down 

after  epiphany. 

Just  there  where  we  register 

our  broad  base.  Such  motley  metaphysics 

in  our  minds'  lens. 


Ill 

To  continue,  you  suggest 

It's  fun  to  cook,  to  recreate,  to 

billow  like  a  couple  of  heros 

out  of  corners.      Yes,  love 

Inate,  its  -  inherant? 

Its  -  inevitable?  -  no,  but  its 

there.       -  Yes,  Yes,  love, 

Whoa  now,  you  say.  Are  you  heading 

for  a  song  and  dance  life?  Six 

or  seven  lives  entwined  just  as 

a  goddess  was  launched  for  ten  thousand? 

Wait  -  is  it  true 

you  read  those  books  I've  cased 

and  cornered  in  my  mind 

and  zapped  like  a  Merlin  into  real  stuffs? 

Real  words!  You  mean  to  say 

there  is  devotion  in  a  worm  of  romance, 

there  is  adoration  in  a  freaky  bit  of  flesh, 

even  unavoidable  nakedness 

of  intentions,  dragged  from  innocent  dinners? 

It  is  fitting  you  should  speak  so, 

for  I  am  twice  sewn  under 

in  failing  to  let  you  know  myself. 

IV 

Refocus,  wind  up,  and  deliver. 

The  space  broadens  and  heats 

like  a  rod  on  its  way  to  purpose. 

The  track  goes  down  and  we 

move  along  it  as  evenly  and  swiftly  as  experts. 

It  is  true  our  mouths  move 

to  lecture  or  falter.  It  is  evident 

we  lean  on  the  language. 

It  is  also  evident 

the  passage,  in  deliverance, 

that  the  eyes  widen  in  response 

to  sounds. 

Feeble  eyes  inside  the  brain 

twitch  and  tingle  as  our 

day  becomes  visit  becomes 

interim  becomes  accountable  period 

becoming  reliance. 

Stage,  story,  base,  and  the  launch 

into  the  hard-earned  space 

Janie  Barnett 


Poached  Eggs 


Ten  thousand  buffed  eagle  eggs 
sand  white,  sitting  with  emptiness 
Along  the  upper  shelves 
with  the  dust 
of  your  kitchen. 

Clapping  the  paprika  from  your  soiled  hands 

you  watch  me  intently,  placed 

to  see  I  kept  distance. 

And  moving  wrong,  I  bumpt  the  shelf 

and  over 

over 

over  rolled  the  thin  shells 
(we)  knocked,  hidden,  and  knowing  at  last 
I  stare  openly  at  your  bitter  exposure. 
Inevitably  —  will  I  sleep  tonight? 
Quickly  —  I  wouldn't  even  mention  it 
to  you  friends,  strained  for  years 
down  the  hall,  glassed  across  the  street. 
Double  vision. 

It's  a  mean  business,  you  say, 
folding  an  egg's  bed  of  butter  and  salt. 
And  there  was  a  time  you'd  have 
been  more  cautious. 
But  not  now 

that  you  are  old  and  thoughtless. 

And  who's  polished  the  eggs  again? 

Let  dull  for  years 

and  years  go  by  without  you 

Listening  their  way:  they  don't  make 

the  soft,  rolling  noises  they  did  when  young 

and  warm  leather  outclassed  you  (still), 

Precious,  and  you  listened. 

To  the  dull  ocre  hiss  of  the  spatula, 

Caring. 


Paul  Berry  man 


Bay  Roberts 


The  sun  drips  down  out  of  the  sky  like  a  slab 
of  butter  leaving  behind  a  long  peacock  tail  of  but- 
tered english  muffins.  I'm  beginning  to  hate  the 
word  relationship.  Relationship  is  mostly  made  up 
of  relations.  The  people  I  have  to  see  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  Christmas.  Relationships  are  all 
Peyton  Place.  The  tail  is  disappearing  now.  Rela- 
tionships smell  and  feel  like  a  geometry  book  lying 
in  some  lonesome  linoleum  —  tiled  hall  on  a  Mon- 
day morning.  No  one  steals  math  books  on  Mon- 
days. Relationships  are  Mondays  all  week  long. 

There's  that  guy  again:  Who  the  hell  does  he 
think  he  is  coming  here  yodeling  up  the  stairwell, 
"is  anybody  home?"  I'm  always  home.  But  not  for 
him. 

I  wish  I  was  a  hermit  crab  living  in  a  sand-cave 
at  the  top  of  the  highest  skyscraper.  I  would  string 
a  basket  by  pulleys  to  my  window  and  have  people 
send  me  candles  to  burn  and  raisin  bread  to  feed  to 
the  begonias.  And  I  would  sew  sequins  to  the  night 
and  bake  full  moons,  half  crescents  and  falling  stars 
and  wear  mixing  bowls  as  hats,  dance  to  the  tunes 
of  crickets  and  play  billiards  with  night  clouds. 

The  tail  of  muffins  isn't  even  wagging  now.  My 
room  is  alive  but  I  am  alone.  The  radio  is  lecturing 
to  the  wrinkled  rug  about  the  king  flour  biscuit 
flour  and  the  radiator  is  playing  a  tuneful  plate  of 
french  frys.  They're  all  going  to  dinner  now. 
There's  someone  holding  some  one  else's  arm.  I'm 
not  hungry.  I  never  am. 

I  am  glad  I  have  a  spacious  closet.  All  my 
clothes  dance  when  my  eyes  are  somewhere  else. 
My  tights  leap  out  and  waltz  with  my  black  rubber 
boots,  with  the  buckles  and  the  zippers,  while  my 
sweaters  harmonize  to  Beethoven's  Barber  shop 
melodies.  My  skirt  telephones  out  for  filet  mignon 
and  Arabian  shishkebob  and  glasses  clink  and  pea- 
nuts fly  and  cheese  omelets  disappear  like  the  sun 
each  night.  I've  heard  v-necks  are  wonderful  con- 
versationalists. They've  all  visited  Honolulu  twice 
and  know  about  chop  sticks.  They  know  Winnie 
the  Pooh  intimately  and  can  recite  how  many  pea- 
nut butter  sandwiches  are  in  a  bushel.  I've  never 
been  invited  to  any  of  their  parties.  I  open  the 
door  which  always  squeaks.  (I  never  feed  it  cheese) 
and  the  peanuts  disappear,  the  music  fades,  the 
v-necks  and  the  galoshes  freeze.  I  never  go  to  par- 
ties anyway.  No  one  ever  puts  the  right  amount  of 


ice  cubes  in  my  drink)  and  they  never  squeeze  their 
toothpaste  from  the  middle  of  the  tube. 

After  dinner,  they  all  play  frisbee  or  leap  frog 
or  dance  or  play  stickball  or  parcheesi  or  backgam- 
mon and  ride  bikes  and  climb  trees  and  skip  and 
sing  and  scream  but  games  are  so  — .  I  don't  like  to 
play  them.  Theres'  someone  now  with  a  red  bal- 
loon and  theres'  someone  with  a  blue  balloon  and 
they  are  hugging. 

I'm  a  big  brown  bear  and  I  hibernate  all  year 
long.  I  have  a  big  black  nose  to  smell  things  and  a 
paw  to  get  stuck  in  honey  jars.  I  just  snooze  under 
a  blanket.  Sometimes  I  sleep  under  my  bed  as  a 
necessity.  Bears  don't  like  to  be  disturbed.  Espe- 
cially brown  bears.  Bears  live  on  mountains  alone. 
No  one  is  home.  Especially  me. 


Again  for  once 

I  see  the  whole  of  you  clearly 
and  feel 

tangling  intestines. 

I  am  becoming  torn  at  many  crucial  strongholds;  long 

stifled  screams  sighing 

a  delayed  reaction,  escape  from 

between  ragged  edges,  emit  themselves 

in  broken  flow,  though 

much  stays  with  me. 

Why  can't  I  reach  you 

reclaim  the  power  forfeited 

in  abandonment  —  (inward  kalaidescope 

shows  bodies  limp,  fretted  with  purpose) 

—  to  you,  lifelessly  animated 

on  some  summit,  too  high 

too  far  to  reach,  do  I 

bring  you  down? 

I  smother  in  embrace  it  will 

empty  me  head  between  knees, 

clutching  at  railing;  as  weak  as 

there  is  an  end. 

It  can't  be  enough  to 

resign;  decompose,  dissolve  you 

to  tangibility  -  melting  all 

sustaining  twisted  illusions. 

Lindie  Bosniak 


This  evenings  haze  is  of  a  different 
hue, 

so  very  nearly  blue 

that  I  hesitate  to  say  exactly  what  it  is 
I  think  I  see. 

It's  to  the  point  where  the  answer  is  neither 

black  nor  white 

but 

a  question  of  you  or  me. 

Cool  creamy  gray  or  light  pinkish  moving  into 

lavender 

is  no  easy  choice  .  .  . 

What  I  am  or  what  we  were, 

is  easier. 

Liz  Snelling 


Janie  Barnett 


Still  midday,  I  am  walking  up  tiny  steps  to 
the  upper  vista.  We've  been  talking  about  rain  all 
morning,  expecting  it  to  save  some  of  us  from  team 
sports,  to  force  some  of  us  to  study  chemistry  or 
Sartre.  The  in-between  classes  rush  is  slower  than 
usual  and  there  is  little  eye  contact  between  the 
bobbing  heads.  Only  the  purple  stare  of  the  clock 
up  there  and  six  hundred  simultaneous  responses 
when  the  bell  rings.  I  have  been  a  normal  student 
all  morning  long,  scripting  my  name  in  clear  blue- 
black  ink,  answering  rhetorical  questions  with 
usual  Andover  wit.  Sun  leaps  back  on  the  third 
step  and  something  tightens  in  the  back  of  my 
neck.  Bill  Berkeley.  I  haven't  talked  with  him  in 
months  really,  haven't  even  had  any  contact  except 
a  postcard  from  Oregon  over  the  summer  and  a 
quick  hello  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Bill  Berkeley? 
Why  does  that  once  familiar  face  pop  into  my  head 
on  a  Wednesdav  at  11:45  a.m.?  A  moving  picture 
in  my  brain,  sharp  color  contrasts  and  superb 
close-up.  Bill  and  myself.  I  am  in  a  rush  of  sob  and 
his  eyes  reflect  the  whole  wrenching  press.  Head  in 
neck  and  head  in  neck.  I  am  saying  goodbye  as  if 
he  is  going  off  to  some  war,  flying  over  ten  oceans 
and  ten  thousand  mothers  and  sisters.  But  of 
course,  I  realize  in  a  moment  that  it  is  me  —  who  is 
leaving,  me  knowing  I  am  going  to  kick  off  with 
the  gas  or  the  ax  or  the  pistol.  Well  say  it,  I  whisper 
to  the  screen.  /  am  going  to  die,  Bill.  Well.  .  In  a 
second  the  shake  is  gone,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  top  of  the  steps  has  not  gotten  any 
closer,  I  have  not  moved  one  drop.  But  each 
smooth  pavement  is  now  wetter  and  more  slippery. 
Ahhh,  no  excruciating  tennis  session,  and  the 
young  actress  is  able  to  arrange  her  dissertation  on 
Karl  Marx.  Camera  fade  out  please.  I  am  up  the 
steps. 

***** 

The  whole  bustling  student  line  is  unaware  of 
any  wrench,  lifting  trays  over  short  heads  and 
shouting  wise  lines  about  a  twenty-nine  on  an 
American  History  test.  "The  jerk  didn't  even  let  us 
cheat  a  little  when  he  went  to  take  a  piss.  Left  his 
dog  on  watch."  The  blonde-mopped  kiddie  laughs 
so  hard,  he  has  to  bend  over,  tipping  his  tray  and 
letting  the  utensils  slide  off  onto  the  linoleum, 


napkin  and  all.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  able  to  stop 
cackling  long  enough  to  take  a  breath.  Poor  guy. 

Stepping  on  the  fork  and  mumbling  a  "shee- 
zus  kariste"  or  two.  His  buddy  in  front  of  him  has 
lost  interest  in  the  joke  and  moves  on  through  the 
line  to  the  butter  dispenser.  He  certainly  has  lost 
interest.  So  have  I.  So  have  I.  I  am  examining  the 
assortment  of  goodies  and  groping  for  a  familiar 
face  to  reject.  I  am  directing  the  cook.  This  is  what 
I  am  drooling  about.  "Just  green  beans  please." 
Sooner  or  later  some  oh-so-sincerest  of  aquain- 
tances  sasses  up  to  whisper  "have  you  seen  the 
papers?"  or  "do  you  know  ...  is  Sexton  really 
dead?  .  .  .  got  any  details?"  I  nod  or  deny  quickly 
and  curtly,  wondering  why  the  hell  they  are  all  ten 
thousand  of  them  peering  at  me  queerly.  Do  they 
think  they'll  sense  a  hint  of  my  deathly  gimmicks 
in  here  somewhere?  Yes,  come  up  close  dear  com- 
panion in  tenth  grade  math,  for  you  might  see  a 
preview  scene,  camera  fishing  for  the  glimpse  of 
the  body  as  it  bubbles  to  the  top  of  the  Charles 
River.  It's  all  in  my  forced  bitterness  towards  their 
innocence,  my  own  innocence,  my  impatience.  I 
have  predicted  this  sensation  as  I  can  predict  the 
sensation  of  potato  flakes  on  my  tongue,  heavy  on 
butter,  pepper,  salt.  I  know  this  whole  metal  rou- 
tine that  hits  below  my  temperance.  Until  a  note 
comes  saying  "Janie,  Annie  is  dead."  The  news- 
print and  her  close  friends  and  my  year -old  letter 
from  her  (reread  two  hours  ago)  all  make  it  overtly 
different  and  strange.  This  one  moment's  mood  is 
mine  but  the  ten  thousand  year  young  ever-present 
fact  is  Anne  Sexton.  She  has  damn  well  killed 
herself  and  will  always  be  in  the  very  act  of  killing 
herself  as  far  as  I  am  involved.  (I  imagine  the  two 
deaths:  Slowly,  quite  gently,  almost  severely  sweet. 
Or  jagged,  as  singeing  as  a  gun  shot  rather  than  gas 
from  an  old  Camero.)  Fact  of  Anne,  face  of  Janie 
(down  to  her  feet),  fact  of  poetry,  of  mood.  She 
isn't  around. 

***** 
I  should  have  made  clear  of  this  whole  seasick 
side  of  the  room.  In  fact,  what  am  I  doing  engaging 
in  this  entire  mid-morning  fiasco  in  the  first  place? 
But  here  I  am  curled  up  into  a  corner  reading  The 
Death  and  Life  of  the  Great  American  Cities. 
Someone's  radio  is  tuned  to  a  low  humming, 
echoes  of  a  just-new  New  York  cinema  effect  of 


"natural"  stimulus.  "WBCN  gives  this  news  story  a 
credibility  rating  of  ...2. ..2. ..2. ..bong!"  It  is  such  a 
mistake  to  be  here  in  this  vulnerable  position.  Like 
old  Sylvia  in  her  British  flat  writing  on  her  little 
pad,  awaiting  and  dreading  the  six  a.m.  buzz  of  her 
babies.  Here  I  am  on  Lisa's  favorite  black  couch  at 
the  favorite  local  gathering  —  senior  tea. 

Where  am  I  in  this  book?  I  am  not  writing  the 
kind  of  poetry  Sylvia  was  churning  out  —  it's  just 
the  study  of  the  frumpy  old  city.  Urban  jargon  of 
architecture  is  about  as  familiar  as  the  day  I  was 
born.  Someone  tells  me  that  there  is  a  certain  qual- 
ity to  the  North  End  of  Boston,  but  I  can't  smell 
those  little  Italian  bakeries.  I  can't  even  smell  the 
oreo  or  the  black  coffee  sitting  on  my  lap.  But 
Andover  is  chock  full  of  vitality!  Zesto  and  con- 
stant vibrancy!  Haven't  I  written  of  its  movement? 
("There  is  proof  of  my  breath.  One  task  is  not  like 
another.")  I  am  not  really  sitting  in  this  black 
apolstered  mess.  Heh.  I  am  sitting  in  a  low-lighted 
suite  in  a  Cambridge  dorminory  with  old  pal  Jessica 
whom  I  haven't  seen  in  two  years.  We  are  sunken 
into  ragged  sofa  sipping  scotch  and  digging  up 
memories  of  summer  session  kitchen  duty.  So  sud- 
denly I  am  thinking  of  her  and  wondering  if  she  is 
making  it  at  Radcliffe.  Two  years  of  no  weight,  no 
sound,  and  I  think  of  calling. 

Lisa  has  sunken  deep  into  the  other  cushion 
by  now,  eyes  bugging  out  and  hair  a  mass  of 
frizzles,  jean  skirt  way  to  short  when  she  sits  and 
crosses  her  legs.  ("It's  fun.  Besides,  I  ran  out  of 
socks.")  I  stop  my  reading/imagining  and  look  up. 
Oh,  the  natural  look,  the  long  delightful  locks  and 
ceramic-mucked  jean  material.  Lisa,  I  am  acknowl- 
edging your  arrival  and  am  ready  for  whatever  it  is 
you  have  to  say  to  whomever  it  is  who  happens  to 
be  in  the  room  who  happens  to  be  me  at  this  parti- 
cular time.  Go. 

"Janie,  I  have  so  much  work  to  do,  you  just 
don't  know.  It's  amazing  what  a  hard  schedule  I 
have  this  fall.  Hey,  listen,  I  heard  about  Anne  Sex- 
ton this  morning.  Jeez,  I  was  really  shocked.  I 
mean,  it's  upsetting  even  though  everyone  ex- 
pected it.  Especially  when  you  think  about  how 
she  was  always  writing  about  dying  and  all  those 
morbid  things." 

I  am  incredulous.  Who  expected  it?  Who?  The 
dead  of  the  debating  club  or  the  co-ordinator  for 
swimming  meets?  The  school  nutricianist?  Who  de- 
cided she  was  destined  to  the  wrench  all  along?  Is 
she  standing  there  admiring  her  blue,  tailored 
jacket  in  the  window  glass  as  she  rambles.  Did  she 
really  just  get  up  out  of  her  chair,  still  talking,  and 


grap  a  handful  of  oreos,  pinch  a  girlfriend  passing 
by,  and  wink  across  the  room?  Am  I  back  in  Cam- 
bridge with  Jess,  perhaps,  able  to  dash  off  down 
the  cluttered  street  and  into  a  private  shop?  Or  am 
I  outside  on  one  damp  suicidal  step,  or  listening  to 
my  father  admit  Sexton's  brilliance?  Am  I  sitting 
here  with  this  book  in  my  hand? 

Lisa  is  doctoring  a  soggy  applesauce  cookie 
and  crumpling  gum  wrappers.  Three  pink  pieces  go 
into  her  mouth.  It  might  as  well  be  cardboard  and 
a  dog  biscuit.  I  can't  smell  a  damn  thing,  or  see  this 
monstrous  page.  The  room  is  tongue-tied  and 
blabbing  at  the  same  time,  and  Barbara  is  .  .  . 
copying  a  math  proof?  .  .  .  brushing  her  hair?  I 
have  yet  to  reply  to  her  fantasmagorical  Sexton 
statement  and  slide  off  the  couch,  stepping  high 
over  her  pile  of  New  York  Times.  They  couldn't 
have  been  read;  they  are  each  one  of  them  out- 
rageously uncrinkled.  I  am  gathered  together  to 
take  off  from  the  flat,  concrete  station  and  Lisa 
repeats  yesterday's  phrase  of  the  year:  "See  ya." 

***** 

Up  the  crimson  subway  steps  to  the  same 
raucous  Harvard  Square.  There  are  two  camps  oi 
moochers  on  either  side  of  the  exit  doors.  Now 
nice  of  them  to  give  me  a  choice.  I  should  appre- 
ciate them  more.  The  young  dwarf  on  the  right  has 
her  hands  out,  ready  as  a  pay  phone  to  clang  and 
buzz  with  a  deposit.  She  shouldn't  be  so  careless 
with  her  tactics,  for  as  her  arms  outstretch,  the 
sleeves  ride  up,  revealing  a  gold  wristwatch.  The 
kind  my  uncle  the  jeweler  always  wanted  to  give 
me  every  year.  The  kind  I  never  got  because  my 
parents  refused  such  extravagances. 

My  camel  coat  is  too  lifeless  and  my  unlined 
woolen  skirt  makes  my  hips  itch.  Do  you  scratch 
your  hips  in  public  or  is  it  uncouth?  Uncouth  in 
Harvard  Square?  Coop  clock  still  slow,  but  I  es- 
timate it's  about  one  thirty  anyway,  and  Janie  still 
an  under-freshman  playing  under-graduate.  Haven't 
I  frozen  here  enough  under  the  tick-tock  in  the 
past  three  years?  Didn't  I  read  about  Sexton's  sum- 
mer workshop  on  that  bulletin  board,  saying  "Oh, 
I'll  wait  until  I  graduate.  Next  year  I'll  send  her 
more  poems."  Haven't  I  eaten  enough  inexpensive 
Chinese  food  already?  (Ah  yes.  Winter  of  1972,  or 
was  it  January  of  1973?  Rendez-vous  in  the  north 
with  my  sister  and  brother  and  Charlie  Trueheart. 
He  suggested  Lockobers  for  dinner  and  the 
Barnetts  gripped  their  chairs,  shaking  their  heads  in 
wonderful  less-than-upper  middle  class  disbelief. 
We  opted  for  Moo  Shi  Pork  and  Won  Ton  Soup). 


Reaching  the  top  of  the  steps  is  a  real  accomplish- 
ment, as  I  must  have  gone  through  the  entire  morn- 
ing's rhetorical  crap  in  the  half  hour  I  have  been 
travelling.  Sexton,  applesauce  cookies,  curdled 
milk  in  lemoned  tea,  testing  Service  reports,  a  new 
case  of  acne  on  someone's  chin,  the  utter  one- 
minute-ness  of  a  few  hours.  Sexton  is  still  forty- 
five  even  though  she's  dead,  and  Lisa  has  an  Eng- 
lish paper  to  write.  And  Lisa  is  "feeling  so  waste- 
ful, but  I'm  growing,  you  know.  "Can  I  have 
anogher  cig?" 

My  sister's  voice  breaks  through,  and  I  am  just 
another  pedestrian  mixed  up  about  corners  and 
flying  familiarities.  Why  can't  I  find  Megan's  face 
in  the  crowd,  when  I  know  she  is  right  there?  Too 
many  horns,  too  many  knapsacks.  I've  seen  them 
all,  all  over  Andover,  all  over  Boston,  all  over  my 
hands.  There,  that's  my  sister  all  right,  but  she's 
cut  off  all  her  fifteen-year-strong  school  girl  hair. 
It's  curlier,  sexier,  livelier,  odder.  (She  was  never 
odd,  only  beautiful).  There  is  Megan  Barnett  in 
short  re-brown  hair,  lugging  Russian  history  notes 
and  trying  to  make  herself  known  to  me  through 
the  pretzel  venders  and  Pheonix  peddlers. 

We  hug  each  other,  but  I  won't  let  her  get  a 
word  in. 

"Meggy,  you  look  so  great.  I  just  can't  believe 
how  fantastic  you  look.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  Jesus,  I  never  thought  it  would  look 
so  great  ..." 

I  can  already  smell  the  Shrimp  Fried  Rice  and 
Egg  Foo  Young  as  we  enter  the  Hong  Kong. 
Candies  in  cheap  cups,  paper  lanterns  and  empty 
tables.  It's  usually  so  crowded  this  time  of  day,  but 
we  seem  to  have  the  whole  familiar  place  to  our- 
selves. 

"Janie,  you  look  so  thin,  and  your  hair's  got- 
ten so  beautiful  and  long."  My  sister  is  sitting 
across  from  me  in  a  red-backed  booth,  the  same 
red-backed  booth  she's  sat  in  a  hundred  times  be- 
fore. But  I  notice  so  many  things  I've  never  latched 
onto.  She  smokes  cigarettes  and  blows  smoke  rings 
with  every  drag.  She  doesn't  drink  ten  glasses  of 
water  like  the  companions  across  from  me  at 
Friendly's  Ice  Cream  Parlor.  I  grin  with  her  compli- 
ment and  go  into  another  ten  minutes  of  praise  and 
astonishment  at  her  new  sensuous  look.  Something 
is  different  in  the  way  we  chatter.  Something  is 
remarkable  which  was  only  pleasing  a  month  ago, 
only  aggravating  an hour  ago.  I  cannot  tell  her  how  I 
really  reacted  to  Sexton's  death.  She  couldn't 
know  the  energy  that  is  rubbed  around  and  pam- 
pered and  despised  at  Andover.  And  likewise  she  is 


miles  across  the  board  and  up  the  ladder  when  she 
mentions  her  college  freedom,  her  political  science, 
and  her  pottery.  But  we  are  drinking  Chinese  tea 
together,  and  Meggy  can  nod  about  my  schemes 
and  exams  and  mother-daughter  fights.  She  can  do 
all  this  and  not  annoy  the  living  daylight  out  of 
me.  She  can  ask  if  I'm  spending  the  night  at  Har- 
vard without  receiving  rebuttal  or  flushed  cheeks 
or  nervous  defenses. 

Instead  she  receives  a  lowdown  on  his  eyes 
and  his  theories.  We  eat  fortune  cookies  through 
the  muck  of  tip-figuring,  and  once  again  I  am 
staring  at  her  new,  short  style.  Meggy  hands  me  an 
extra  almond  cookie  as  a  present,  rich  crunchiness 
and  tradition.  Chinese  food  and  my  sister,  who  is  a 
new  person  and  "best  friend"  on  my  prep  school 
applications.  She  leaves  me  after  the  last  crumb  is 
gone,  ooo-ing  and  yipping  at  the  thought  of  Janie 
darting  about  Harvard  Yard,  trying  to  find  Number 
Three  Stoughton,  and  Bill. 

***** 

Bill  leans  back  in  his  chair  cradling  the  white 
china  mug-full  of  steaming  tea.  Gigantor  blue  stare 
and  a  "Family  of  Man"  photographic  grin.  I  am 
sitting  at  once  in  my  chair  (a  little  uncomfortably) 
and  standing  across  the  restaurant  watching  the 
two  of  us  in  silence.  We  could  very  well  be  any 
two,  couldn't  we?  Those  just-in-for-reassurances- 
in-the-middle-of-shit  customers.  I  am  myself  wide- 
eyed  at  what  the  hell  a  purposeful  young  man  is 
doing  grinning  at  the  not-quite-there  redhead  in  the 
rust  skirt.  Subjective  limelight:  What  do  the  people 
actually  think  as  they  glance  over  absent- 
mindedly?  Surely  they  tap  each  other  and  point  at 
Bill.  Hey,  catch  the  knock-out  at  the  next  table, 
Sandy.  Wow,  check  this  spacey  guy  over  here,  his 
eyes  must  look  straight  through  you  .  .  .  They  must 
be  estatic  over  the  charismatic  smoke  curling  above 
that  head.  But  what  do  they  all  do  when  their 
focus  turns  to  me?  Little  Janie  in  stupid  wooden 
shoes.  Or  classy  Jay  in  her  side-smile.  I  have  so 
often  wondered  what  I  look  like.  The  woman  doc- 
toring clam  chowder  over  there  does  she  see  two 
knock-outs?  Two  outrageously  interesting  young 
people  warming  each  other's  palms?  Does  she  won- 
der what  my  name  is  as  well  as  his,  wonder  where 
my  home  is  and  how  high  my  voice  is?  Does  she 
think  I'd  be  good  to/for  Bill?  Or  is  she  utterly 
baffled  by  this  pair,  finding  us  totally  unsuited  to 
each  other?  Do  I  look  silly?  Do  I  look  pretty? 
There's  that  woman  who  has  absolutely  no  stake  in 
the  matter,  and  neither  she  nor  I  could  give  a  damn 


what  the  other  will  do  in  the  next  ten  years. 
There's  Bill  across  from  me,  and  I  have  the  same 
frenzy.  What  says  he  in  there? 

"Can  I  have  some  more  water  for  this  tea 
bag?"  Bill's  voice  cracks  up  and  reminds  me  that  I 
am  supposed  to  be  sitting  with  him,  not  looking  at 
us.  Oh,  but  I  am!  I  am  actually  sitting  across  from 
him,  bent  over  my  own  steaming  tea.  We're  talking, 
grinning,  tilting  heads.  We're  doing  this.  The  Pew- 
ter Pot  really  does  smell  like  raisins  and  banana 
muffins  and  sweet  butter,  just  as  people  say,  and  I 
am  alive  enough  to  notice.  I  am  doing.  A  skinny 
waitress  hands  me  take  out  boxes  for  the  people 
back  at  Andover.  Zing.  Andover  is  some  of  me  but 


I  am  not  one  whole  some  of  Andover.  I  am  some 
of  this  here  table,  one  half  to  be  exact.  A  whole 
me,  finally. 

"But  Janie,"  Bill  continues,  "I'm  very  de- 
manding. I'm  also  very  demanding  of  myself.  I  put 
everything  into  it.  It  gets  hard  but  that's  the  way  I 
am.  What's  so  ironic  is  when  people  think  I'm  hos- 
tile, that  I  don't  give  a  damn  about  anyone.  That 
was  Andover  for  so  long.  But  here  I'm  really  feel- 
ing good  about  the  people  I've  met,  gotten  to 
know.  I'm  really  making  an  effort."  Zing.  I  can't 
nod  or  say  a  word.  Wouldn't  it  seem  too  contrived? 
But  I'm  grinning  like  a  madwoman,  I  can  feel  my- 
self feeling  myself  feeling.  Seeing  the  railroad 


tracks  between  us  and  my  double-visioned  girl  re- 
laxing when  she  notices  the  final  proof.  There  is 
Janie  breathing  in  and  out,  free  to  show  her  teeth 
or  her  fingers  wrapped  so  blatantly  around  his 
head,  still  flat  down  on  the  mahogany.  Eyes  on 
Bill's  sandy  curls  of  October  tenth.  Eyes  refocused 
on  shorter  curls  of  June  tenth.  Bill  still  talking, 
now  about  compensations  and  long  exhorbitant  or- 
deals. No  matter  how  fine  his  words  may  be,  there 
are  times  when  lines  pop  into  my  head  and  I  can't 
turn  down  the  volume.  Old  poems  jotted  down  last 
spring:  "The  blue  eyes  light  up  light/lazy  and  de- 
tracted, easy.  /There  is  Lady  smiling  in  his  eyes, 
one  keen  eye.  /All  right  you  con  boy  I  know  I'd 
gobble  you  whole/whole  like  a  fat  sweet.  You 
sound  loud  for  quotes. /I  admit  I  write  them 
down  ..."  I  admitted  it  then,  but  what  is  there 
left  to  admit  now?  I'm  not  ready  to  leave  myself 
wide  open.  But  he's  speaking  to  me,  and  he  must 
read  it  in  my  eyes  that  I'm  gobbling.  He  must.  If 
the  lady  in  the  corner  can  tell,  can't  Bill? 

"Do  you  still  want  to  come  to  school  here, 
Janie?" 

What  can  I  do  but  not?  "I  don't  know  why 
really."  I  begin.  "Why  do  I  want  to  come  here  next 
fall,  Bill?"  (How  many  times  do  you  say  a  person's 
name  unless  you  have  to?")  "It's  Harvard.  I  just 
do.  Why  do  I  know  I'm  right  and  have  been  for  a 
year?" 

"You  know  why  this  place  is  so  incredible?  If 
it's  eleven  thirty  at  night  and  I  have  hoards  of  read- 
ing to  do,  I  don't  have  to  dump  instant  Maxim  in 
tap  water.  ("Andover  is  a  college  for  kids  who 
aren't  ready  for  college.")  Who  said  it,  and  when? 
Was  it  me,  or  one  of  my  kiddie  pals?)  I  come  over 
to  the  Pewter  Pot,  I  sit  down,  in  a  corner,  and  I 
have  five  or  six  cups  of  tea."  Bill  opens  his  hands 
and  leans  forward.  "Christ,  Janie,  you  have  to  cross 
Mass.  Ave  to  get  to  a  class!  Harvard  doesn't  have  a 
student  Union,  y'know.  The  whole  damn  city's  a 
student  union.  Everything's  moving  —  all  the 
time." 

The  whole  restaurant  should  rush  over  and 
fight  to  touch  me.  I  am  suddenly  so  much  over- 
whelming security  that  it  astounds  even  me.  I  have 
every  right  to  try  for  Radcliffe,  for  hoping  I'll  get 
in.  I  have  every  right  to  be  sitting  here  with  Bill,  to 
be  indulging  in  tea  and  sympathy  or  prying  or  con- 
fessing or  utterly  embarrassing  admiration  and  de- 
sire. I'm  getting  a  little  stronger. 


I  should  have  been  on  my  way  quite  a  while 
ago,  beginning  the  long  treck  to  Beacon  Hill  where 
Tasch  has  taken  an  apartment.  But  haven't  I  been 
so  unaware  of  the  time  that  I  don't  notice  the  fifth 
cup  of  tea  or  the  complete  turn-over  of  customers 
or  the  pretty  damn  impressive  sunset  taking  over 
outside?  (Yes,  I  finally  believe  it!  They  have  good 
sunsets  in  the  middle  of  Cambridge!")  I  approach 
the  cashier  counter,  sticking  muffin  boxes  in  my 
burlap  sack,  embarrassed  beyond  belief  at  the  com- 
motion I  am  making. 

"Janie,  I'm  really  sorry  but  I  don't  have 
enough  money  to  pay  for  your  two  boxes  of  muf- 
fins." 

"What?"  A  different  find  of  disbelief  than 
earlier  today.  I  am  as  flabergasted  by  Bill's 
thoughtfulness  as  I  was  with  Barbra's  blatant  in- 
sensitivity.  "Do  you  really  think  I'd  expect  you  to 
pay  for  those,  Bill?" 

"Well,  I  mean  I  would've  paid  for  your  tea, 
but  all  I've  got  is  another  dollar  for  the  rest." 

Zing.  Is  Bill  Berkely  really  standing  there  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while  the  whole  of  the 
Harvard  student  body  watches  us  argue  over  the 
check?  While  the  whole  city  finds  me  hopeful? 
Hopeful?  It's  some  kind  of  new  drink  I  have  been 
sipping  for  the  past  hours,  some  kind  of  new  song  I 
have  been  writing  in  my  brain  while  this  gent  has 
monologued  his  heart  out  to  me. 

I  ran  short  of  cash  in  the  end  and  began  ar- 
guing with  the  girl  behind  the  counter  about  a  per- 
sonal check. 

"See.  Janie  S.  Barnett.  Box  58.  Please  ..." 

"Well,  here,  you  idiot.  Borrow  a  dollar  from 
me."  Bill  already  has  the  money  in  hands.  As  we 
hit  the  street  I  am  apologizing  and  cursing  at  my- 
self for  being  such  an  utter  imbecile. 

"Janie,  just  don't  worry  about  it."  Janie 
doesn't  worry  about  it.  She  is  being  hugged  by 
Jessica  Klein,  Summer  Session  confidante  from 
two  years  ago.  Jess  has  a  new  phone  number,  new 
hair  style,  same  brilliance  and  simplicity,  and 
Janie's  perspective  is  blown  once  again.  (There  are 
only  ten  people  in  the  world,  and  when  you  bump 
into  one  of  them,  in  between  swinging  doors, 
you're  somebody  else's  sister,  someone  else's  lover, 
eating  a  different  kind  of  cheese.) 

I  am  not  wondering  about  anything  so  ter- 
ribly specific  that  it  boggles  me.  I  am  only  dazed  in 
a  dopey  sort  of  way.  Bill  walks  me  to  the  subway 
station  (I  am  further  dazed.  Oh  Lord,  forgive  me 
for  being  such  a  woman  as  to  love  it  so.)  and  de- 
clares that  we  must  have  another  visit  ((if  only  to 


return  the  dollar  you  owe  me."  With  perfect  ease, 
shocking  ease,  I  grin  and  inform  him  that  I  can  just 
as  well  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  mail  it  to  him  if 
he's  in  poor  financial  straits  .  Bill  is  as  quick  and 
much  more  kind.  No,  he  says,  that's  a  rotten  idea. 
The  Coop  has  pressed  him  because  he  sends  his 
payments  in  cash  through  the  mails.  Fine  and 
dandy.  I  touch  his  arm  because  it  it  there  waiting 
to  be  touched.  The  smiles  reappear  and  I  have 
never  keeled  over  standing  still  before  this  mo- 
ment. Composure.  Down  the  steps  I've  imagined 
myself  cracking  my  head  a  dozen  times  in  the  past 
three  years,  (discover  watermelon  seed  and  mush 
on  the  inside.)  Through  the  dime-time  turnstyle 
without  breaking  open  again,  except  that  burst  of 
excitement  and  acknowledgement.  I'm  whole.  I 
can  feel  the  wholeness  in  my  rich  grin.  No  one 
seems  to  realize  it,  or  they  would  have  skipped 
over  to  congratulate  me.  They  would  have  broken 
into  song  and  dance  by  this  time.  No  one  knows, 
but  I  continue  to  amaze  the  uninterested  bystand- 
ers with  my  lady  luck  smile  into  space.  Bill  has 
never  given  me  a  dollar,  let  alone  such  a  hand, 
before  today. 

***** 

Up  four  flights  of  stairs,  following  a  buzzer 
and  a  number.  Thirty-four  Myrtle  Street,  Apt. 
Four.  I've  spoken  with  Woody  from  Bill's  room  in 
Cambridge  and  wasn't  encouraged  by  his  voice.  Im- 
patience, boredom,  indifference.  Wood's  hibernat- 
ing, isn't  he?  Isn't  that  true  -  slumped  into  a 
burlap-covered  room  on  Beacon  Hill?  Electric 
piano,  pipes  and  tobacco,  expensive  ink  pen.  I  can 
predict  the  view  from  his  window,  very  convenient, 
very  new.  New?  Hasn't  he  been  living  and  dying  of 
studentry  for  the  past  eight  years  and  still  at  it? 
Still  at  it  after  swearing  never  to  lay  his  feet  on 
anything  resembling  student  ground.  Law  students 
downstairs  and  Simmons  chickies  across  the 
streets?  Doesn't  he  say  he  detests  the  very  sensa- 
tions, all  the  implications  of  rigid  life-long  "educa- 
tion?" Why  am  I  climbing  these  stairs  to  hear  a- 
bout  phone  calls  with  department  chairment  (old 
friends)  or  an  article  on  a  Georgia  School  system? 
But  wait  a  minute.  It's  just  Woody,  doing  whatever 
the  hell  he  wants  to  do,  getting  right  in  the  middle 
of  an  idea  and  turning  it  over  and  under  and  out 
until  he  realizes  it  just  might  work,  isn't  it  all  right, 
whatever  he  decides? 

No  one  comes  to  answer  after  my  third 
knock.  I  should  know  better  than  to  waste  the 
time.  The  day  has  been  remarkable  up  to  this 


point,  and  I  refuse  to  get  harrassed  by  normalities. 
It's  just  good  ole  Wood,  so  why  do  I  care  about 
answering  doors?  There  is  surprising  sunlight  fol- 
lowing me  through  the  apartment.  I  had  imagined  a 
distinctive  mellow  hue,  more  lingering  oranges  and 
brown  wood,  reminiscent  of  Tasch's  faculty  apart- 
ment last  year.  This  is  this  year?  After  a  moment 
of  hesitance,  I  find  my  way  to  the  green  (green!) 
room  on  the  left,  where  Wood  sits  with  papers  all 
over;  lap,  bed,  desk,  hands.  More  assignments  to 
grade?  No  no  no  no,  he's  no  longer  a  teacher  in  a 
classroom,  he  no  longer  gives  assignments. 
***** 
"I  really  love  living  here.  It's  so  far  away  from 
that  madhouse  in  Cambridge.  Remember  when  I 
was  saying  last  year  how  I  wanted  to  get  away 
sometimes  but  never  wanted  to  have  to  go  to 
Harvard  to  find  people?  Now  I  don't  have  to  any- 
more. I'm  living  here,  not  in  the  zoo  though.  It's 
finally  happened  that  I'm  not  blubbering  away  in 
that  student  environment,  It's  just  a  good  environ- 
ment, I  admit,  but  I'm  through  with  it.  I'm  ac- 
tually doing.  You've  read  all  those  pages,  Janie, 
we're  gonna  do  it.  We're  gonna  write  this  book, 
Peter  and  I.  It's  such  a  great  feeling.  Shit.  I've  been 
thinking  how  I  really  haven't  been  using  what's  up 
here  for  the  longest  time.  I'm  exhausted.  We're 
both  exhausted.  Look  at  Peter,  he's  flat  on  his 
back  in  there,  can't  do  a  damn  thing  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  after  writing  this  section.  Jesus,  it's 
so  great.  We  were  sitting  talking  about  the  opening 
part  of  the  magazine  article  a  few  days  ago,  just 
trying  to  lay  out  in  our  minds  what  we  wanted  this 
first  published  thing  to  say.  All  of  a  sudden  Peter 
said,  "Jesus,  Woody,  can  you  believe  this?"  We 
were  just  shaking  our  heads  for  about  ten  minutes 
going  'we're  doing  this.'  and  'hey,  we're  writing 
this  book.  We're  really  doing  this.  We're  living  in 
our  little  apartment  on  Beacon  Hill,  writing  a 
book!  It  really  makes  you  feel  great.  But  am  I  ever 
exhausted   .  . 

***** 

Finally  eleven-thirty  and  I'm  too  flabergasted 
to  keep  my  eyes  open.  Someone  is  typing  down 
the  hall,  and  the  typewriter  changes  voices  every 
three  minutes.  A  good  lullaby.  A  good  conversa- 
tion piece.  Just  as  I  am  slowing  down  in  my 
thoughts,  Sarah  arrives  from  down  the  hall  todown 
the  hall  to  peek  in.  The  head  bobbs  around. 

"They  want  to  know  if  you'll  do  an  article  for 
the  Phillipian  on  Anne  Sexton." 

"Phooey,  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  say.  I 


really  wouldn't.  I  could  have  written  a  thousand 
pages  before  she  did  it,  before  today.  But  now,  I 
just  don't  have  a  damn  thing  I  want  to  say  to 
people  about  her.  Tell  the  Phillips  Academy  news- 
paper I  said  no." 

"I  take  it  you  want  me  to  say  it  just  like  that, 
huh?  'P. A.  newspaper,  damn  you?" 

"Oh  hell,  just  tell  them  I  don't  have  time." 


In  Paris,  behind  Notre  Dame,  there  is  a  park 

where  mothers  watch  their  children  swing  and  play. 

If  you  cross  the  street  and  see  a  sign 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  DEPORTATION 

Ask  yourself,  "What  is  it?" 

Curious,  you  walk  down  stairs, 

so  narrow  you  graze  the  rough  stone  walls 

The  noise  of  the  street,  the  childrens'  cries 

rise,  and  fade  above  you,  leave  you 

in  a  silent  place,  blank  cement  walls  and  floor. 

Ahead,  two  square  windows, 

Grasp  the  thick  black  bars,  and  all  able 

look  out  at  the  island's  tip. 

There's  a  fisherman  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine, 

so  close  you  see  his  fat  ears  poke  out  between  cap  and  jowls. 

Reach  out  and  try  to  touch  him. 

He  can't  see  you,  he's  busy,  watching  his  pole. 

Across  the  courtyard  there's  an  alcove  smothered  by  the  earth 

The  inscription  reads, 

"To  the  twelve  million  French  men  and  women  ..." 
Twelve  million  who  never  came  back. 

An  Eternal  Flame  burns  quietly 

Beyond  iron  gates,  you  see  empty  hallways, 

A  bell  "to  enter,  Ring  the  Concierge." 

"Huh",  you  say 

Concierge  of  the  dead. 

Your  hand  moves  to  touch  the  bell 

stops  and  folds  limply 

look  down  long  hallways 

lists  of  names  cover  the  walls 

your  name  is  there,  cut  in  stone. 

You  say  nothing,  but  stand,  head  bowed. 

Think  nothing,  but  quiet,  and  peace, 

and  when  you  are  ready, 

Pad  softly  up  the  stairs, 

past  balloons  and  children. 

Roger  Kohn 


A  Small  Girl 


A  Small  Girl 

A  small  girl 
With  hair  that 
Shines  copper 

In  the  sun 

Walk-runs 
Next  to  her 
Big-bellied  father. 
They  are  holding  hands, 
And  the  sun  is 

Glinting  on  hills 
Like  haystacks. 
There  are  no  houses 
On  hill-mountains, 

Winding  down  dirt- 
Road  past  tiger- 

Lillies  and  brush, 
Grass  and  candy  wrappers. 
This  is  their  first  real  talk. 

"Daddy,  you  must  be  rich,  she  says 
Because  you  have  checks." 
And  he  explains 
He  is  almost 

Poor. 

And  the  sun  is  almost 
Gone. 

"Do  you  know  about  babies?" 
He  asks. 
No,  she  lies. 

She  likes  to  hear  him  talk. 
They  are  walking  past 
Bees  and  snails 
Green  ponds, 
Hummingbirds  and  stars. 
They  sit  on  a  rock 
And  look  and  talk 
Of  stars 

And  other  worlds. 

Of  people  and 

Mushrooms  and  factories, 

Until  it  is  very  late, 

And  in  bed 

She  is  full, 

Smiling  like  a  moon, 

And  oh, 

So  smart. 

Laurie  Zucker 


II  Miglior  Fabbro:  1885  -  1972 

"Dante  Hlighieri  should  have  put  this  man  in 
paradise  for  that  he  was  a  stirrer  up  of  strife." 

The  bell  sounds,  and  the  swan  is  rushed. 

He  lets  Leda  fall;  Sisyphus 

is  crushed  by  her  weight  and  that  of 

his  load,  which  comes  tumbling  down  on 

his  back:  the  thousands  of  years  and 

millions  of  tears  shed  by  slaves  and 

by  saints  overload  him.  It  is 

too  much  for  the  man,  who  cannot 

stand  under  its  force,  so  he  groans 

with  the  pain;  the  crowd  roars  with  fright; 

the  competition  pleads  nolo 

contondere.  Sisyphus  cries: 

"What  would  Ezra  Pound  say?",  but  the 

goodly  fere  says  that  he  canto. 


-  Paul  Eldrenkamp 


The  Poet 


The  poet  sits 
In  the  strw  chair 
Easts 

Lunch  with  reverant  fingers 
Drips  milk  on  his  coat 
Salts  the  plastic 
Plate 

Folds  his  legs 
Coughs 

Cuts  a  hot  dog  with  the  edge 
Of  his  fork 

Madday  dusts  his  hair 
Like  ash  seeds 
That  fall, 
II 

The  poet  stares  — 

His  checks  and  neck 

Bulge  with  twenty  thousand  pages 

Of  sand 

III 

The  poet  imagines 
His  arms  are  eighty  story 
Buildings  fallen  heavy 
To  their  sides 

His  skull  becomes  a  showcase 

Polished  by  janitors 

Peering  up  from  cisterns 

His  fingers  squal 

Like  legs  of  eggless  women 

Resposing  on  a  beach. 

IV 

The  poet  ties  his  shoes 
Dropping  head  to  lap 
Stuffs  laces  into  loops 
Goes  off  to  take  a  nap. 


Peter  S.  Cohan 
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